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EDITORIAL 

An eminent exponent of the modern movement in education once 
wrote : ‘ That education is of most worth which comes in response to a 
felt need \ If that is so, as we believe it is, the publication of this journal 
needs no further justification ; it is presented to the teachers of India in 
response to an expressed need. For some time past teachers of the 
Bombay Presidency, at least, have been feeling the need of a journal 
dealing with technical difficulties arising in their work. This need has 
often been expressed to us in letters asking for information on the best 
methods of teaching the various school subjects, on modem methods of 
class management and school organization, and on many other subjects 
relating to school life and work. It may be taken for granted that the 
same need has been felt in other parts of India* 

In order to meet this need and to provide a medium through which 
questions of practical school instruction may be considered and discus- 
sed, it has been decided to publish Teaching, a quarterly journal under 
the management of the Oxford University Press. 

The aim of Teaching will be different from that of most educa- 
tional journals published in India, in that only questions of practical use 
to teachers in their daily work are to be admitted. This journal will 
have no room for political topics or for subjects of a purely theoretical 
interest. It will be primarily a technical journal for teachers. Its spirit 
will be that of serious enquiry and research. The journal will be 
divided into sections covering, during the yeaf - , the various branches of 
the profession, so that every teacher can get, at least once a year, some 
‘ last word* on his own special subject. Thus the journal will provide 
a constant stimulus to the keen and enterprising teacher to keep his 
methods up to date. Careful attention will be given to the reviewing 
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of boots, especially those that are within the purcnasmg power of the 
average teacher. 

Teaching receives no financial support from Government ; the 
publishers, moreover, have purposely reduced the subscription to an 
absolute minimum, so that the journal may reach as wide a circle of 
readers as possible. We appeal to all teachers in India not only for 
their financial assistance, but also for their intellectual support, without 
which the journal cannot become a success. We shall welcome live 
and useful articles, particularly those based on individual experiment 
or experience. We shall also welcome suggestions for future articles. 



SILENT READING 

i 

It was a fine saying (and yet but a half truth) of the most 
distinguished of English school inspectors, that ‘ culture is reading \ 
Nevertheless, in this age of many hooks and facile readers it is probable 
that the full value of reading is hardly ever realized, even by those who 
have the reading habit. The truth is that reading is an art, and like 
any other art, demands a technique and discipline which are not easy 
to acquire. Mere quantity in reading goes for nothing. Indeed, 
multifarious reading may positively hann the intellectual life, especially 
in the years of adolescence. What is wanted is not more reading but 
better readers. There are people, even among the educated classes, 
who buy a book as if it were a sort of patent medicine and, apparently, 
for the same reasons ; it is popular at the moment, easy to get, easy 
to swallow, and guaranteed harmless. Between this indiscriminate 
gorging of printed matter, and that exquisitely competent kind of 
reading which Thoreau described as a noble exercise, there is a great 
gulf fixed. 

The purpose of this article is to attempt to show how children 
in schools may be helped to bridge this gulf for themselves. The 
problem is twofold. We have to see to it that children read the right 
kind of books in the right kind of way. But, first of all, it will be as well 
to decide what we actually mean by good reading. 

A recent writer on the art of reading has drawn up a list of the 
activities of mind and will which good reading implies. It is compre- 
hensive and almost ideal in its scope and purpose and at first sight a 
trifle discouraging. Here are the characteristics of that rare and 
beautiful bird, the perfect reader. The skilled reader 

i. Reads with a definite purpose, a problem or problems in mind, 

the answer to which he expects to find in his book. 

ii. Grasps the author’s main theme. 

iii. Sees clearly the order and arrangement of the author’s ideas. 

iv. Pauses occasionally for rapid mental summarizing and re- 

reads important matter. 

v. Continually draws on his own experience and knowledge to 

supplement, conform, or reject tite ideas of the book. 

vi. Estimates the value of what he reads. 

vii. Varies the rate of his progress through the book, giving 

important matter care and time, and skilfully skipping when 

the right occasion arises. 
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SILENT READING 


viii. Enjoys his reading. 

Obviously, this is a mature ideal, and one to which children cannot 
be expected to attain. Nevertheless, we shall teach reading better and 
we shall read better ourselves if we keep some such list of reading 
virtues before our minds. 

In organizing reading in schools it is helpful to distinguish clearly 
between three kinds of silent reading. There is first, reading for 
information, in which the child is required not merely to read, but to 
‘mark, learn, and inwardly digest \ Then there is browsing, reading, 
that is, for the sole purpose of entertainment. Lastly, there is reference 
reading, the scholarly habit of going to authoritative sources for informa- 
tion, the art of looking things up. Each of these kinds of reading has 
its special problems and possibilities, and no programme of English 
studies can be considered satisfactory which does not make adequate 
provision for work in each kind. You may remember that Bacon, in his 
essay on studies, makes an interesting distinction between books. 
‘ Some books (he says) are to be read only in parts : others to be read, 
but not curiously : and some few to be read wholly, and with diligence 
and attention.' How true it is, as Goethe pointed out, that all the 
reasonable things have been said already ; for Bacon's threefold division 
of books corresponds exactly with the threefold basis of the modern 
school syllabus in silent reading. 

First then of reading for information. 

If children are to master the art of acquiring information from 
print, an art which underlies all successful and lasting education, the 
teacher must help the child to interpret the book. In this intimate and 
concentrated reading, it is not enough merely to bring the child and his 
book together and leave -*h em alone. There must be, first of all, careful 
and precise direction before the reading begins. Nor is it sufficient to 
follow the common practice of telling the child to read a certain 
number of pages. The reading direction should be expressed in 
terms of the subject to be read. For example, if the children are 
engaged in reading a biography of Wolsey, the preliminary direction 
might run, ‘Find out from your books why Wolsey came to be so 
powerful’. Or ‘ Find out from your books why Henry VIII disgraced 
Wolsey, and be prepared to defend (or attack him) for doing so h 
With younger children, the reading directions would necessarily be 
much simpler than these I have quoted. They might well take the 
form of a series of questions based directly on the matter to be read ; 
these should be placed on the board and left there while the reading 
goes forward. The habit of setting clear and definite reading problems 
will help the child to read with a purpose and prevent that aimless 
turning over of the pages which is too often accepted as a substitute 
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for reading. The first condition of successful reading practice is 
purposeful reading by the child. 

The teacher’s next problem is how best to place the child’s mind 
in the closest possible contact with the mind of his author and, further, 
how best to preserve this contact during the reading period. I 
assume, of course, that extraneous conditions are good, that the light is 
satisfactory, the print clear, the book near to the child’s interest 
and not too far removed from his store of knowledge, and that the 
reader’s physical condition, particularly his eyesight, is satisfactory. 
Granted these conditions — and the lack of any one of them will hinder 
successful reading — how can the teacher aid the child’s concentration, 
and what can be done to clarify and connect his interpretation of the 
text? Obviously, some device must be found for helping the child 
over difficult passages. The dictionary is supposed to help, but the 
dictionary is by no means an ideal reading companion. Too often it 
just substitutes one difficult word for another, or gives a meaning 
which will not fit the particular context under notice. Actually there 
is no one device whereby the child can be placed in full and con- 
tinuous possession of his author’s meaning. It will help if good and 
bad readers are paired from time to time (it must of course be done 
tactfully and not too often) and the good allowed to help the bad. If the 
group is small the teacher can do something to anticipate difficulties in 
a brief review of the passages to be read. And always the children 
should note in their reading records difficult phrases and unfamiliar 
words for revision and subsequent explanation by the teacher. Special 
care must be taken that those unfortunate mortals, the backward 
readers, are not put to matter beyond their powers. It is as well 
to provide some books well below the normal reading age of the back- 
ward reader so that he can get some continuity Sn his reading and 
that sense of pleasure which comes from the power of going on by him- 
self. No pains should be spared to keep the backward reader in good 
heart. He has especial need of encouragement and sympathy. 

The last condition for successful silent reading practice is ade- 
quate and rational testing, and this is so important that I must 
perforce leave it for a separate article. 


W. S. Tomkinson 



SOME THOUGHTS ON SCHOOL 
GEOGRAPHY 


It may be said with truth that in India the subject of geography 
is only just coming into its own, for it has only just been given an honour- 
able place among the subjects of the school curriculum. It has been 
now admitted to the dignity ot a matriculation subject ; it is still begging 
its way into the universities. In view of the increasing importance 
being given to school geography we may ask ourselves three ques- 
tions : (a) Why should geography be taught to school children ? (b) 

What facts should be taught? And (c) How should these facts be 
presented ? One may say that consideration of these questions is hardly 
necessary, now that geography has an assured status. It is an exami- 
nation subject, and boys and girls will 4 get it up 5 somehow or other. 
Yes, somehow or other indeed ! We all had to pass in geography for 
matriculation. We all had to get up the subject somehow . But what 
has been the result ? Did we ever like the subject ? Do many like it 
even now ? No ! Then whence came this ‘ geography phobia ’ so 
prevalent to-day ? 

It will not do to say that geography lessons must be taught by 
teachers and learnt by pupils because an examination has to be passed. 
Those who say this, merely evade a problem of fundamental importance. 
The workman who does not know why lie works is at best but a dull 
worker. He is like a beast of burden that does its master’s work with- 
out knowing what it does or why it does anything at all. Even if the 
workman works under the influence of hunger — for the sake of earning 
a livelihood — his case is no better than that of the animal that works for 
fear of the master’s whip. The teacher of geography is a highly 
cultured workman — who ought to be able to give better reasons for 
teaching geography than the mere exigencies of an examination. For 
examinations are means to an end, and are not ends in themselves. 

4 Time is short and art is long ’ and, be it added, the energy of a 
school boy is limited. The question has to be faced, Cannot the 
school curriculum be curtailed ? Cannot geography be removed from 
the scheme of school studies ? No doubt similar questions can be raised 
in respect of all the other subjects of the school course. But it will be 
germane to our purpose to answer these questions only so far as 
geography is concerned. Obviously,' the question cannot be answered 
satisfactorily till we answer another question, What is geography ? 
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It must be confessed at the outset that this is a very knotty 
question. Opinions differ as to the true meaning of geography. Ev^v_ 
school boy knows that geography literally means the ‘description of 
the earth 5 . What is commonly not known is that neither ‘ description 5 
nor ‘ earth 5 is to be used quite in its usual sense. By ‘ description 5 is 
not meant a mere enumeration of topographical details — capes and bays, 
plateaus and mountains, lakes and rivers, towns and cities. Such an 
enumeration would be of value if the storing of stuff in the mind was of 
any educational importance. People may have believed in the efficacy 
of such storing when faculty psychology was in vogue, and men 
honestly held that memory training was possible. But no competent 
authority values memory training now that the faculty psychology has 
been exploded. The fact of the matter is that the learning of strings of 
names even with the aid of costly maps and atlases does not appeal to 
children of any age, — a clear proof, by the way, that it does not educate. 

Then again the ‘ earth 5 which is ‘ described 5 is not the earth as a 
whole, but its surface. This surface is but a thin film which man 
has explored only partially. This film consists of (a) the lower 
stratum of the atmosphere ; (6) the outer parts of the earth’s solid crust— 
the lithosphere ; and (c) the water that makes up the oceans and the 
seas, the surface currents and the underground water — the hydrosphere. 
The description of the earth’s surface may, for the most part, be 
restricted to the way in which land and water are arranged on the 
surface and to the varying movements of the air. Geography may 
thus be regarded as a science that deals with the distribution of 
phenomena on the earth’s surface. It should be noted that here the 
word ‘ phenomena ’ refers to the arrangement of land- and water-forms, 
atmospheric and oceanic conditions and, perhaps, of plant and animal 
life. The study of such distribution may b%. an excellent intel- 
lectual exercise for the professional geographer, the savant of 
geography, to whom such ‘ knowledge is of most worth But 
it is doubtful whether it ever appeals to school children. It is a 
truism to say that a savant’s interests are not identical with those of 
an immature boy or girl. Because geography as the science of physical 
distributio?i has its charms for the learned scholar , it does not follow 
that it must have its worth for chilch'en and should be taught to them . 
The same line of argument would lead us to the logical conclusion that 
children of a school-going age should be taught, let us say, the 
theory of higher plane curve^, or algebra of quantics, or even Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason, for are not these subjects most attractive to 
some adults ? At best, study of this kind of geography can have as 
much value to a school boy or .school girl as the study of anatomy to 
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What then is our justification for including geography in the school 
rtipnculum ? Fortunately land-forms, water-forms, atmospheric and 
)ceanic conditions are not the only phenomena on the surface of 
he earth. There are other phenomena which do appeal to the child 
mind. These are the phenomena of human activity. Ask a school boy 
the simple question, ‘ If you went to a foreign land, what would you 
like to see there ? ’ His answer will tell you where has natural interests 
He. Such a question as this was recently put to several hundreds of 
Indian children of school-going age. Their answers most emphatically 
declared that they wanted to see people , their ways and their institu- 
tions. Children as well as adults like to know how people in 
other lands live ; what food they eat ; what kind of dress they wear ; 
what kind of schools they have ; how they earn their living ; how they 
govern themselves, and so forth. Curiously enough, children seldom 
express a desire to see the mountains, lakes, and rivers of a country. 
Whenever they say that they wish to see the natural scenery of a 
country they mean that they would like to see the beauty-spots and the 
places of interest. Let the savant of geography take delight in the study 
of land-forms and water-forms, and distributions of every kind ; the 
primary interest of school children is in human phenomena. 

From the point of view of children, geography should be a study 
of human activities as they are occurring at present. Such a study will 
necessarily involve an explanation of these activities, and will have to 
take into account physiographical, historical and sociological factors, 
as far as such factors are illustrated in the phenomena studied. It will 
thus be seen that school geography is to be treated as a connecting 
link between the physical and the human sciences. It is a veritable fabric 
—the warp and woof o£_ which are supplied by the sciences and the 
humanities — but which, like the finished cloth, has distinct individu- 
ality and value of its own. 

This interpretation of the nature of school geography need not be 
taken as doing violence to etymology. If we must bring in the idea of 
description let us say that, so far as school children are concerned, 

* Geography is a descriptio?i of human activities on the eartJis surface \ 
Nor need we ignore the views of the geography savant. The descrip- 
tion of human activities will become fuller and more systematic if 
their distributio7i is studied according to a plan — say, region by 
region . But we shall dwell on this point at greater length later 
on. For the present let us agree with a well-known author who says, 

* Geography is scientific in method, and humanistic in outlook. But 
its eternal subject is man on the earth. 5 If * the proper study of man- 
kind is man,’ the proper study of man’s children is geography treated 
from the human sta?idpoi?ii . 


R. P. Kar 



THE NUMBER SYSTEM OF ELEMENTARY 
MATHEMATICS 


Teachers of elementary algebra are often handicapped by the 
hazy notions possessed by their pupils of the fundamental concepts and 
operations of arithmetic. They find, for example, that the only mean- 
ing ever given to the plus sign is that of * adding and, to the minus 
sign, that of * taking away \ They find, too, that their pupils fail to 
grasp the truth, which seems so obvious to themselves, that 

** — ( 2 *) 

or that 

{a — b)(b — c)(c—a) = —(b — a){c — b)(a — c). 

Some respond to the situation by loud criticisms of the primary 
schools but by nothing more than that ; others take the line of least 
resistance and present the pupil with a number of rules to be memorized 
and applied ; others take the wise course of dealing with these difficulties 
carefully and thoroughly. 

In the following series of articles an attempt will be made to deal 
with these fundamental concepts and operations in such a way that the 
pupil will not only have his previous knowledge confirmed but will 
also be introduced to new and interesting mathematical topics. The 
ideas will he expressed, as far as possible, in language suited to a class 
beginning the study of algebra. Only a few illustrative examples will 
be given ; the teacher will be able to supply many more without any 
difficulty. All new terms are printed in italics when first mentioned, 
mainly to draw the attention of the teacher to woffis that should not be 
passed over without full understanding. 

I. Numbers 

The letters y, z, a, 6, c, A , B, C , etc., commonly used in algebra 
represent ?iu t mbers> for example: W is the number of ounces in a 
block of wood; A is the member of square inches in a rectangle; 
x is the number of gallons in a bucket of water ; n is the number of 
boys in a class. The numbers 1, 2, 3 . . . used in arithmetic and 
symbolised in algebra are called the natural numbers . Natural 
numbers are used in counting* and measuri?£g. We say that there are 
six boys in a row, or that there are six yards in a piece of sari cloth. 
In counting we use the natural numbers to indicate how ma?iy things 
there are. In measuring we choose a unit ( U) of the same kind as the 
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contained in the thing: measured. The number of units thus found is 
-called a measure (q). This may be expressed : 0 *** q.U. There is the 
following- difference, however, between numbering and measuring. 
When ‘ measuring 5 we often find that the unit does not exactly fit the 
quantity we are measuring. F or example, we may find that the sari cloth 
cannot be divided exactly into six yard pieces ; there may be something 
left over. We represent this part left over by a fraction , say J, or by a 
decimal fraction , *5. These numbers are called fractional numbers, and 
to distinguish them the numbers 1, 2, 3, . . are called the integral 
numbers , or integers. The fraction J is called a vulgar fraction and 
its equivalent *5 a decimal fraction . Now when we are ‘numbering’, 
in the strict sense, we must use integral numbers. We cannot talk of 
six and a half hoys, or even of six and a half cricket balls. Sometimes, 
however, the ideas used in measuring are carried over into counting 
and we speak of 4 six and a half cups of water * by which we may mean 
that we had six full cups and one cup half-full, but generally we mean 
that we fill a cup six times and there is still half a cup left over. 

II. Order, or Sequence 

The natural numbers are also used to denote order. We may 
define the positions of six boys in a row by giving them the numbers 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6. These numbers are merely labels to indicate the position 
of each boy in the row. We specify that if 2 is on the right of 1, then 
3 is on the right of 2, and so on. When things arc arranged in order 
they are said to form a seque?ice. Mile posts oil a road, for example, 
form a distance sequence ; the hours shown by a clock form a time 
sequence. The natural numbers are, therefore, used as labels to mark the 
position of things in order. Many measuring instruments may be looked 
upon as sequence indicators. Clocks, scales, thermometers, barometers, 
ammeters, voltmeters, etc., are illustrations of such instruments. 

Example : The heights of 21 boys in a scout troop were given 
in inches as follows — 

64, 63, 62, 61, 62, 60, 45, 52, 72, 62, 61, 69, 66, 63, 65, 59, 58, 54, 
56, 49, 57. 

Arrange the boys in order ‘ tallest on the right, shortest on the 
left 5 of the scoutmaster, and draw a diagram to represent them. 

The sequence is 


1 

2 ! 

i 

3 

1 4 

| 5 

6 

7 

1 i 

M 

9 

! 1 

10 , 

11 

12 . 

i 13 

1 14 j 15 

! 16 ! 

17 

h 

19 

|20 

1 21 

45 

49 

52 

54 | 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 1 

61 

61 

s ! 

62 

i 

62 j 63 j 

; 63 

i ' 1 

164 

IH 

66 j 

69 

72 


In this sequence of 21 numbers, - the smallest (45 in.) is on the 
extreme left and the greatest (7'2 in.) on the extreme right. The accom- 
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panying figure is a scale diagram or graph , of the boys as they stand, 
‘ tallest on the right, shortest on the left \ 

A graph of this 
kind is called an 
array , and, in this 
case, a varia- 
tion array. The 
eleventh boy from 
either end is 
exactly in the mid- 
dle of the array. 

This middle posi- 
tion is called the 
median and the 
height of the boy 
in the median 
position is called 
the median height 
or median value. 

In this case the 
median value is 61 in. — 

Phis and Minus Order 

Now suppose the hoys were asked by the scoutmaster to ‘ fall in ' 
in the same order every day. The boys would simply remember their 
numbers and also the convention that, as seen by the scoutmaster 
facing them, 2 is on the right of 1, 3 on the right of 2, and so on. The 
numbers would be even more useful than names, for, if the scoutmaster 
wanted three boys to do some work, he could Sail put any three numbers. 

But there are other ways of numbering the troop. Suppose we 
number them from the middle, that is, from No. 11. We now give No. 11 
a new number. No. 1, and to No. 12 we give the new number, No. 2, and 
so on. The question is : What numbers shall we give the old numbers, 
1, 2, 3 ... 10 ? Now, since each boy's number is one less than that 
of his right-hand neighbour, we must number the old No. 10 as 1 — 1 
or 0, and No. 9 is one less than No. 0. We usually write this as — 1. 
No. 8 will now be No. — 2 and so on. 

So we get the old and new numbering thus : 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 

_ 9 _s —7 -6 -5 -4 -3 —2 • -1 0 1 2 *3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 

We usually speak of the numbers —1, —2, —3 . . . as 7iegative num- 
bers to distinguish them from 1, 2 3 . , . which are positive num- 

bers. Positive numbers are often written + 1, 4- 2, + 3 . . . 

Such a system of positive and negative numbers is called the 
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system of directed numbers, since the signs 4- and — really denote 
direction in the sequence. Directed numbers are sometimes put in 
brackets, (+5), (—3), (+*?),(—£>). The system of directed numbers 
may be represented by points on a straight line : 

“20 q -K5 +10 

Such a line is called an axis of reference and the point 0 is called 
the origin. 

Directed numbers have direction as well as ?nag?iitudc\ they may 
be integral or fractional. 

Positive and Negative Changes 

Suppose the scoutmaster said to a certain boy (No. + 2), ‘ Change 
places with the boy 5 places from you ’. The boy would not know 
whether to go to the right or to the left, unless the direction were also 
given; the scoutmaster may say, ‘Go up 5 places,’ or ‘Go 5 positive 
places/ or ‘Go 5 negative places/ If the boy goes up 5 places, his 
final position will be (+ 2) + (+ 5), or (+ 7). If he goes down 5 places, 
his position will be (+ 2) + ( — 5), or (— 3). 

III. Algebraic Opposites 

From the above example it will be seen that ‘ plus ’ and ‘ minus \ 
have the idea of opposites in a sequence. ‘ Right ’ and ‘ left * are 
opposites, so also are ‘ up * and ‘ down ’ and ‘ north ’ and ‘ south *. If 
one of these pairs of opposites is designated by the plus sign, the other 
is given the minus sign. The student should know the opposites or 
negatives of the following positives : Right, up, above, north, east, more, 
add, credit, profit, hence, ahead, to, in, early, quickly, forward, long, big, 
high. Again, if we writers yd. to the right as (+5), 5 yd. to the left 
will be (—5) ; if Rs. 500 credit is written (+ 500), Rs. 500 debit will be 
(—500); if 10 years hence is written (+10), 10 years ago will be 
written (— 10), and so on. 

From this idea of opposites follows the convention that (+5) ml. 
south is (— 5) ml. north. Again 

(—5) yards ahead = (+5) yards behind. 

(+10) rupees debit = (— 10) rupees credit. 

(— 10) days hence *= (+ 10) days ago. 

IV. Algebraic Operations : Components and Resultants 

We may also use the signs + and — to express operations. Thus 
we say : ‘ I walk 5 miles to the north a?id then 4 miles to the south ’ 
and write it (+5)+ (—4). The operation indicated by the word and 
is expressed as a + sign between the brackets. Again ‘ I had Rs. 30 
in the bank and I withdrew Rs. 15. The result is ( + 30) + (—15). The 
parts of a complete operation are called the components and the com- 
pleted operation is called the result mit. 
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Thus, in the last illustration (4 30) and (—15) are the components i 
the resultajit is (4 30) 4 (— 15) = (4- 15). 

Example : A boy chased a dog up the school stairs. He went up 
10 steps, then down 6 steps, then up 17 steps, down 12 steps, and caught 
the dog. Where did he catch the dog ? 

The components are (4 10), (— 6), (4 17), (— 12). The resultant is 
(4 10) 4 (- 6) 4 (4 17) 4 (- 12) = (4 9). The hoy caught the dog 
on the 9th step up. 

Opposite Operations , Resolution 

The opposite operation, that of obtaining the components when the 
resultant is given, is called resolution and is indicated by a minus sign. 

Example (1) : I set out for a place 5 ml. east ; in the first hour I 
go 3 ml. east. How much further must I go ? 

Here the resultant or objective is (4 5) and one component is (4 3). 

The other component is (45) — (43) = (42). 

I must go (4 2) ml. or 2 miles further east. 

Example (2) : I set out for a place 5 ml. east ; in the first hour I 
go 8 ml. east by mistake- How much further must I go ? 

The objective is (4 5) ; one component is (— 8). 

The other component is (45) — (4 8) = ( — 3). 

I must go (— 3) ml. or 3 miles west. 

Example (3) : I set out for a place 5 ml. east ; by mistake I go 3 
ml. west. How much further must I go ? 

The other component is (4 5) — ( — 3) = (4 8). 

I must go (4 8) ml. or 8 ml. east. 

These three examples illustrate the Rule of Signs, that 4 by — 
gives — , and — by — gives 4 
Summary 

We may now summarize the uses of the 4 and — signs in mathe- 
matics. 

1. The 4 and — signs are used to distinguish two types of numbers 
called positive and negative numbers, and (4 a) 4 (— a) = O. 

2. The 4 and — signs are usjsd to denote dh'ection in an order or 
sequence. 

3. The 4 and — signs are used to indicate opposites. The oppo- 
sites of equal numerical magnitudes produce a zero result, thus (4 a) 
4 (—«)** 0.* 

4. The 4 and — signs are used to indicate operations , the 4 sign 
is used when combining comjionents to produce a resultant and the — 
sign when resolving a resultant to find a component. Addition and 
subtraction are plus and minus operations. Subtraction may be looked 
upon as complementary addition'. 

[The next article will deal with a number of concrete illustrations 
of the £ Rule of Signs \] . H. R. Hamley 



EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY AND THE 
PRACTICAL TEACHER 

I. Introductory 

Educational psychology is a high sounding term, and the practi- 
cal teacher tends to regard it as something vague and fantastic, having 
little relation to the ordinary everyday problems of the classroom. 

That he has some justification for this attitude will be seen from 
a survey of the chapter headings of any textbook of the subject. We 
find such subjects as ‘Emotion/ ‘Sentiments/ ‘The Unconscious/ 
‘The Development of Personality/ and so on. The interest and 
importance of these branches of psychology cannot be denied ; but 
surely they are important to everybody, and not to schoolmasters 
alone. Most of all they are important to parents. 

It is sometimes forgotten that the vast majority of schoolmasters 
work in day-schools ; their main contact with the boy is in the class- 
room. Even if they see something of him in games or scouting 
afterwards, yet, even so, their total acquaintance with him is limited 
to some six out of the fifteen waking hours, and that on only 200 days 
out of the 365. For every one hour at school the boy spends five at 
home. Moreover, the boy comes to school at the age of eight or nine. 
Now the one thing which these books of psychology emphasize above 
all else is that the earlier the year the greater its importance to the 
character formation of the child. It is not an exaggeration to say that 
the main outlines of a child's character are finished by the time he is 
five years old, and r *by the time he is eight he is a very definite 
personality. 

It is not suggested for a moment that the schoolmaster should 
not do what he can to influence the character of the child, or that he 
cannot do anything at all. But he cannot do much, and it is important 
to two classes of people that this should be very much more clearly 
realized than it is at present. 

It is important to parents: it is no good their thinking that 
because they are paying a few rupees a month for a boy to be taught 
reading, writing and arithmetic and such things for a few hours a day at 
school, they have therefoTe got rid of ajl responsibility for their son's 
character. 

It is important also to Training Colleges and to people who write 
about educational psychology. By all means let the student of 
education learn how far and in what ways he can influence the boy's 
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character and emotions in the process of teaching reading, writing and 
arithmetic, and through the social and athletic activities of the day- 
school. Indeed a boy can be taught much of neatness, carefulness, 
self-restraint, honesty, and other virtues in the process of an ordinary, 
arithmetic lesson; and so also, let the parents note, in the process of 
an ordinary breakfast, and in every activity throughout the day. 
But what we do suggest to the psychologist is this:— Since the 
teacher’s main duty is the teaching of reading, writing and arithmetic 
and such things, so the main part of the book of psychology should be 
the psychology of reading and such things. And let there be a separate 
book on emotions and hidden complexes and all the psychology of 
character formation which parents and schoolmasters may read 
equally, though, strictly speaking, the parent’s book ought to be five 
times as long. 

In this little series of articles a small sample, or indication, will be 
given of the sort of book which we should like to see written — 
‘Applied Psychology for Teachers of Day Schools.’ 

The term ‘ Applied Psychology ’ is rather suggestive. The best- 
known department of applied psychology to-day is industrial psycho- 
logy. The industrial psychologist visits a factory and endeavours 
to discover by means of psychological analysis how each worker may 
achieve a greater output at the same expenditure of energy (or the 
same output at a less expenditure). He does this mainly by eliminat- 
ing waste, by cutting out useless movements, by simplifying needlessly 
complicated methods, by eliminating things which interfere with the 
worker’s movements, or influences prejudicial to his efficiency. 

This is just what we ordinary schoolmasters w T ant also. We 
want to know how we may economise our energies and the energies 
of the boys, so that we may teach and they may more easily and 
more efficiently. 


References for Farther Reading 1 

GENERAL EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Sandiford, P. t Educational Psychology (Longmans) 

Woodburne, A. S., Human Nature and Education (Oxford) 

PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING 

Pyle, W. H., Psychology of Learning (Warwick and York) 

PSYCHOLOGY OF SCHOOL SUBJECTS 

Starch, D., Educational Psychology (Macmillan & Co.) 

INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Myers, C. S., Industrial Psychology in G?'eat Britain (Methuen & Co.) 


1 I am indebted to Maulvi Mokhlesur Rahipan, of the Teachers’ College, Dacca, 
for the bibliographies of these articles. 
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il Principles 

Teaching- is an attempt to influence the child’s future conduct ; it 
is an attempt to ensure that in a certain future situation he shall 
respond in a certain, correct way. 

Thus the arithmetic teacher endeavours to ensure that, given the 
situation ‘2 + 2 = ? — the child may respond 4 4.’ 

All teaching is based upon the axiom, What a person does once, 
he tends to do again. This axiom may be expressed more clearly as, 
The doing of a ihi?ig once produces one degree of probability that the 
person veil l do it again ; and the doizig of it x times produces x degrees 
of probability that he will do it again . When x is made infinity, then 
it is infinitely probable (that is, certain) that he will do it again. 

Of course one can never reach absolute certainty in dealing with 
living things : hut it is as near certainty as anything can be that an 
elderly bank clerk faced with the situation 2 + 2 = ? will respond 
‘4,’ and it is almost certain that a veteran soldier on the parade ground 
will respond in the correct manner to the command 4 Attention 

Teaching, then, consists in reproducing in the class-room certain 
situations which are likely to occur in the child’s iuture adult life, and 
in making the child respond to them in the correct way so often as to 
ensure that he will so respond in future. 

We proceed to deduce certain principles from this. 

The first principle is— 

The Principle of Prevention of Error 

Every response to a given situation produces some learning-effect. 
An incorrect response ^produces an adverse effect, just as a correct 
response produces ^'favourable effect. 

Thus, suppose a situation to which there are two possible responses, 
A the correct response, and B the incorrect; and suppose that ten 
repetitions are adequate to ensure certainty of either response in future. 
Then ten repetitions of A will ensure future certainty of the correct 
response, while ten repetitions of B will ensure certainty of the incorrect 
response. 

Similarly, — 

9 repetitions of A and 1 of B produce a 9 to 1 chance hi favour of A. 

8 repetitions of A and % of B prodzice aAto\ chance in favour of A. 

7 repetitiozis of A and 3 of B prodzcce a 2 J to 1 chance in favour of A. 

6 repetitions of A and 4 of B produce a 1^ to 1 chance in favour of A. 

5 repetitiozis of A and 5 of B produce a \ to \ chance in favour of A 

or B. 
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In this last case the child is worse off than if he had never studied the 
subject at all ; for, not only is the whole of his labour wasted, but he is 
actually handicapped as regards beginning again. For he has now not 
only got to learn the response A, but also to obliterate a tendency 
towards the response B. It is much more difficult to obliterate than to 
learn. Indeed, we never completely forget; an error once made is a 
permanent danger, a permanent obstacle to progress. 

Our first, and perhaps most important, principle is therefore the 
principle that all errors must be prevented. 

Notice the word ‘ Prevented. 5 It is not sufficient to let the child 1 
say a wrong thing and then to correct him. He must never say any- 
thing wrong : he must never even think it ! 

Much of the child's time is at present wasted, and worse than 
wasted, in creating wrong impressions in his mind which later cost 
infinite trouble to eliminate, — which indeed never can be entirely elimi- 
nated. 

The second principle which may be deduced is — 

The Principle of Adequate Practice 

Let us suppose that to incorporate a new word into the English 
vocabulary of the pupil requires 100 repetitions. Instead of giving 
100 repetitions to the one word the teacher gives 50 each to a pair of 
words, or 50 to one, 30 to another and 20 to a third. These inadequately 
practised words will not become embodied in the vocabulary. They will 
be known to a certain extent, hut not well enough to be used ; and, not 
being used, they will eventually be forgotten. This principle applies 
both to whole subjects and to individual items of knowledge. How 
many subjects do we learn just not well enough, for them to be of any 
use to us ; and, not using them, eventually we forget them altogether — 
e.g. the average boy’s Sanskrit or Latin or Algebra? Much of 
the boy’s time in the early stages of his English study is wasted in 
encountering comparatively rare words once or twice only, or at any 
rate so seldom that they do not become a living part of his vocabulary, 
and so are eventually lost. 

This principle may be applied in the reverse way also. If, instead 
of giving 100 repetitions to the word, the teacher gives 200 or even 
1,000, this is called c Overpractice 

Of course the amount of practice required for learning anything 
varies with the degree of certainty required. -Military drill requires a 
very large amount of practice even after the movement has been 
prefectly mastered by the recruit, because it is necessary to ensure that 
he shall not forget it even in the excitement of battle. So also first aid 
should be known beyond the normal degree of certainty, and so also 

2 
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any form of knowledge or skill which will have to be reproduced under 
exceptionally trying circumstances. To cover all cases we may 
define £ adequate practice * as 4 that amount of practice which is needed 
to ensure that the pupil will respond in the correct way under those 
circumstances in which the response is likely to be required \ We need 
not so drill the facts of history that they could be reproduced during 
an air raid, nor will we so drill the responses of first aid so that they 
can only be reproduced in the calm atmosphere of the class room. 

Now there are many things in school which are learnt in a 
series. The child learns his Two Times Table, then his Three Times 
Table, then his Four Times Table, and each time he ‘ says his tables 5 he 
begins at the beginning and repeats as far as he has got. So this is 
what actually happens : 

Let us assume 100 repetitions to be the amount required for ade- 
quate impression of one table. 

If the child repeats all the tables at each session, then, — 


The 12 Times Table is repeated . . 100 times 


11 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 


-w ,, 

, . 300 „ 

. 400 „ 

. 500 

. 600 
. 700 

. 800 
. 900 

. 1,000 
. 1,100 


6,600 Total repetitio?is 


Actual repetitions required . . 11 X 100 = 1,100 


5,500 Wasted repetitions 


Similarly how many times uucs a hoy write ‘ A \ 4 The £ And 
‘ There and such words after he has mastered the handwriting of these 
words perfectly? Instead of making the boy write out the whole 
lesson, why does not the teacher make him practise writing the new and 
unfamiliar words only, or the new words in a minimum of necessary 
context ? 

Of course £ overpractice ’ cannot be entirely eliminated; but a 
great deal of it can be, and it is one of the chief causes of waste of time 
in the schools. 

The third principle is — 
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The Principle of Specific Practice 

A child learns to read by reading ; he learns to write by writing, to 
speak by speaking. Whatever be the response which you wish the 
child to make in his future adult life, that response, and precisely that 
response, is what must be practised in the school. 

Of course it is possible to achieve something by 4 transferred train- 
ing \ You may make the child do something slightly different and hope 
that he will be able to apply the training thus acquired to the actual 
situation (as in learning to swim by exercises done on dry land). But 
in such cases there is always some loss, some amount of practice whose 
effects are not entirely transferred. The best practice is the most 
direct practice. 

The meaning of this principle will be best understood by consider- 
ing examples of the breach of it. Thus in spelling the teacher makes 
the boy repeat R-E-A-D, read. The boy gets an oral memory of the 
spelling. But spelling is largely a memory of the hand and the eye. 
As I write this I do not spell out the words orally ; my pen forms them 
automatically and my eye sees from their general familiar shape that they 
are spelt correctly. Hence the boy who is taught to spell orally is not 
performing in the class precisely the response that he will be required 
to make in actual life ; and therefore there is wasted effort. Other 
examples of the breach of this principle are copy-writing and trans- 
lation from, or into, English. 

At least half of the art of teaching consists in analyzing exactly 
what it is that you want the boy to do : and the other part consists in 
getting him to do it as exactly as possible. 

There is one other principle which may be added, 

The Principle of Desire to Imp^ve 

You write many hundreds of words in the day, but it does not 
make your handwriting any better. Mere motiveless repetition of 
an action will not produce any improvement. Nor will repetition of 
an action without any effort to discover whether the action is becoming 
more perfect. A soldier cannot learn to shoot merely by firing off 
hundreds of rounds of ammunition. He must try to hit the target, and 
must have his shots marked on the target, so that he may see at 
intervals whether they are getting nearer to the bulls-eye. 

Thus we have deduced from the axiom with which we started 
four fundamental principles o£ learning: 

1. Prevention of Error 

2. Adequate Practice 

3. Specific Practice 

4. Desire to Improve 
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Here you have the psychology of learning in a nutshell, stripped 
all fcs technical terminology and learned trappings. 

We have now to apply it to specific school subjects. 

References for Further Reading 

Pyle. W. H., Psychology of Learning (Warwick and York) 

— Laboratory Manual vi the Psychology of Learning (Warwick and York) 

— Psychological Principles Applied to Teaching (Warwick and York) 
Woodworth, R, S., Psychology , A Study of Mental Life (Methuen & Co.) 
Reed, H, B m Psychology of the Elementary School Subjects (Ginn & Co.) 

Michael West 



A LESSON IN APPRECIATION 

4 The Tiger ’ (William Blake) 

Blake , ihe Artist-Seer . — With wonderful visions of earth and heaven 
to reveal, Blake was fortunate in having at his command the arts both 
of painting and poetry. This twofold expression was possible because 
he was at the same time skilled engraver and poetical genius. 

A Forerunner of the Romantic School . — Though Blake claims to 
belong to no particular school of poets, Milton and Shakespeare without 
doubt inspired him, as did the Old Masters in painting. But we hear 
him saying, * My business is to create \ He was a precursor of the 
romantics in his insistence upon freedom in regard to subject and 
treatment. 

(a) Stibjeci. — His lyrics are simple and show a love of nature, a 
delight in children, a joy in the home and all the interests of ordinary 
life. In their very simplicity there is beauty and charm, for each 
subject is treated with the delicate imagination of the artist. 

(d) Style . — ‘A cistern contains, a fountain overflows’. This was 
another saying of his which probably gives an insight into his way of 
working. His verse was spontaneous and could not be confined within 
the limits of conventions and rules of verse observed by his predeces- 
sors. There is for this reason a freshness and, occasionally, an extrava- 
gance in his lyrical poems which show he has chosen to sing them to 
his own tunes. (A lyrical poem is originally a poem sung to the 
accompaniment of the lyre.) • 

We should try to catch the vision of this radiant prophet and 
discover something of his meaning. Blake often merely suggests the 
thoughts underlying the words. 

* The Lamb ’ and * The Tiger ’ Contrasted 

Let us read the poem we have selected for special study. 

The Tiger 

Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry ? 

In what distant deeps or skies 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes ? 

On what wings dare he aspir§ ? 

What the hand dare seize the fire ? 
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And what shoulder and what ait 
Could twist the sinews of thy heart ? 

And when thy heart began to beat, 

What dread hand and what dread teet ? 

What the hammer ? what the chain ? 

In what furnace was thy brain 3 
What the anvil ? what dread grasp 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp ? 

When the stars threw down their spears, 

And water’d heaven with their tears, 

Did He smile His work to see ? 

Did He who made the lamb make thee ? 

Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 
Dare frame thy fearful sj’inmetry ? 

And now the dainty little verses called f The Lamb ’ : 

The Laiib 

Little Lamb, who made thee ? 

Dost thou know who made thee ? 

Gave thee life, and bid thee feed, 

By the stream, and o’er the mead ; 

Gave thee clothing of delight, 

Softest clothing, woolly, bright ; 

Gave thee such a tender voice, 

Making all the vales rejoice ? 

Little Lamb, who made thee ? 

Dost thou know who made thee ? 

Little Lamb, I’ll tell thee, 

Little Lamb, I’ll tell thee : 

He is 'called by thy name, 

For He calls Himself a Lamb. 

He is meek, and He is mild ; 

He became a little child. 

I a child, and thou a lamb, 

We are called by His name. 

Little Lamb, God bless thee ! 

Little Lamb, God bless thee ! 

c The Lamb 5 belongs to a series of poems called So?igs of I?znoce?ice ; 
* The Tiger 5 to So?igs of Experience. 

The Songs of Innocence are full of joy in God’s creation seen by 
one whose eyes seem newly opened to the beauty of the world. 

The Songs of Experience have not the same spirit of gaiety. One 
is faced in life with serious lessons to be learnt ; there is suffering ; 
there are doubts ; there are fears-. 

The full title given to the first book containing these songs was 
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Songs of Innocence and Experience , showing the Two Contrary States 
of the Human Soul. Blake went through life without losing his sense 
o£ the beautiful and joyous even when experience brought difficulty 
and sorrow. 

4 The man who has never in his mind and thought travelled to 
heaven is no artist . 3 Blake had travelled to heaven : heaven was as real 
and as near to him as to little children. 

So we see in 4 The Lamb 3 just the child’s delight in one of God’s 
creatures, a play-fellow, one capable of God’s blessing as the child 
himself. 

4 The Tiger ’ is very different. It gives us vivid glimpses of a 
tiger in a forest, a beast to be feared, a beast to be avoided, not played 
with, a beast strong and terrible. 

When God made the lamb He must have smiled with pleasure at 
His own handiwork. Did the same Creator make the tiger and feel 
the same satisfaction in this work of His hands ? He seems here 
rather to be a smith, tremendously powerful, among the immortals. 
With 4 dread hand 3 He forges on a gigantic anvil this tiger now 4 burn- 
ing bright in the forests of the night , 3 superhuman in strength and 
form. In the darkness and in flashes too fleeting to describe he sees 
the wrath of God thus expressed. He can find words only in exclama- 
tion and questions. 

The deep places of earth, the heavens, the sea and all the powers 
of nature must have been drawn upon to produce this terrifying 
creature. 

Cojiclusion . — The Creator is still the Creator whose tender care 
gave us the gentle lamb, but in the presence of this forest-rover we see 
Him and are puzzled by His greatness, for the tiger leaves us asking, 

* What ? 3 4 How ? * ‘ Why ? 5 

Eleanor Rivett 

Notes of an Actual School Lesson on the Above poem 
N.B. — Atiswers to questioris are in brackets 

Introduction 

Can you give the names of any poets who were also artists? 
(Tagore, Rossetti, Ruskin.) [ Case of Ruskin discussed. ] 

To-day we shall read a poem by a poet named Blake, who was both 
poet and artist. Have you ever read a poem by him ? (Yes, 4 Little 
Lamb 3 .) Did you like it ? (Yes.) 

We had better learn a few facts about Bme first. He was a skilled 
engraver, painter and a poetical genius. He is sometimes called a fore- 
runner of the Romantic School, [This point explained, with reference 
to Blake’s subject matter and style , very briefly. ] 
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Presentation 

rl. Let us first refresh our memories with Blake’s 4 Lamb [The 
poem is read.] What is his question ? (Who made thee ?) What is his 
answer ? (God made thee.) What makes him sure that the lamb is 
God’s work ? (It is gentle, happy, etc.) 

2. Now let us read together another poem by Blake, £ The Tiger \ 
When I have finished reading it, I want you to tell me the question that 
he asks, and the answer he gives. [Teacher reads the poem with 
expression. ] 

3. What is his question ? (Who made the tiger ?) His answer ? 
(It is not given, he finishes with a question.) Why ? (The tiger is such 
a terrible animal that he cannot believe that God made it.) It is not like 
the lamb, then ? (No, the lamb is gentle, the tiger is cruel.) 

4. Read the poem silently and be prepared to give me words 
showing the tiger’s fierce nature. [About four minutes allowed.] 

Now let me have these words: (Fearful, burnt the fire, twist the 
sinews, dread hand, dread feet, furnace, hammer, dread grasp, deadly 
terrors, clasp, etc.). Are there any other words that add terror to the 
picture ? (In the silent of the night, distant deeps, sea, tears.) Yes, it is 
a terrible picture. But I see words that seem to show that the poet 
also saw beauty in the tiger. Can you find them ? (Symmetry, 
burning bright, the fire of thine eyes, art.) Yes, the poet cannot 
but admire the tiger’s form and strength. Can you find the words that 
show strength ? (Burning, fire, twist, sinews, hammer, chain, furnace, 
anvil, clasp.) So you have a picture of a strong, terrible beast. 

Who made the tiger ? (God. No, Blake doesn’t say.) Discuss 
what words Blake uses to show that map could not have done it ? 
(Immortal hand.) To whom is he likened ? (To a blacksmith.) Let 
us find all the references'* to the blacksmith. (Burning, fire, seize the 
fire, shoulder, twist, sinews, furnace, anvil, spears.) Discuss these. 
(The blacksmith is strong, he has to work with strong tools, he makes 
strong things.) But it says that the spears ‘watered’ heaven with 
their tears. How is that ? [Some suggest meteorites, others sparks 
from the anvil. One boy connected The two ideas. £ Meteorites are 
like sparks from God’s anvil.’ Sparks fall like a shower of water.] 
So the tiger is a strong thing made by a blacksmith. 

5. We have now discussed the meaning of the poem sufficiently. 
Let me now have your opinion about the poet’s language. Which do you 
consider the most expressive line in the poem ? (‘ Could twist the 

sinews of thine heart,’ ‘And water’d heaven with their tears,’ £ What 
imiportal hand or eye, Dare frame thy fearful symmetry ’.) Discussion. 

Now let me have the most expressive words . (Symmetry, dread, 
water’d, etc.) Discussion on these. 
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So the poet asks a question, but why does he not give the answer ? 
(He is puzzled.) Why? (The tiger is so terrible.) Which 'line 
suggests that he is puzzled? (‘ Did He smile His work to see ? ’ ‘Did 
He who made the Lamb make thee ? ’) 

Conclusion 

Blake asks questions that he does not answer. What ? How ? 
Why ? But he still feels that, in some way, the Creator who made 
the gentle lamb is the Creator of this rover of the forest. Shall I 
read the poem through once more ? [Teacher reads. ] We still have 
time for one more reading. [Calls upon a boy to read.] 



THE TEACHING OF SANSKRIT 


It is said that the 1 Minute of Lord Macaulay of 1835 dethroned 
Sanskrit from its high pedestal ’. But under the kindly treatment that 
she subsequently received here and in Europe, the £ ex-queen * could 
evidently live and hold up her head to such an extent that those very 
people, who made the above remark on the Despatch of 1835, in 1912 
expressed the hope that * before the year 1935 dawned, Sanskrit was 
sure to re-occupy the throne side by side with English ’. 

At the present time there seems to be little possibility of this 
prediction coming true, for the position of Sanskrit in this country has 
gone from bad to worse, especially in the Bombay Presidency. We 
may ask ourselves : ‘ Is Sanskrit really necessary ? 5 We reply to this 
question by reminding ourselves that Sanskrit is the mother and feeder 
of almost all the vernaculars of India. Again, in religion, philosophy, 
law and ethics, astronomy and mathematics, philology and sociology, 
Sanskrit has a heritage that the world cannot afford to lose. Why, then, 
are so many rallied against it ? There are two obvious reasons : Firstly, 
the curriculum is overcrowded, especially on the language side. 
Secondly, it has to be acknowledged that students have a distaste for 
the subject. Our goal has been ‘ to understand, not to feel ’, 4 to compre- 
hend, but never love ’ Sanskrit. Under the present system, which has 
been in vogue for the last fifty years, we do not approach ‘ Sanskrit ’ as 
appreciators of a Icmgiicige full of vital force, but as doctors holding a 
post-mortem over its dead body — grammar, or as scientists, intent on the 
‘ vivisection ’ ot words. If we change our outlook and assume an 
attitude of love and .appreciation, Sanskrit is bound to win over all that 
are now opposed to it. But a change in the outlook necessitates an 
overhauling oi the methods of teaching. To this we shall now turn 
our attention. 

The oldest method of teaching in India as revealed in some of 
the Upanishads was heuristic. In later years, the oral lessons given by 
the guru came to be preserved as commentaries. Most of these 
commentaries, which are more than a thousand years old explain 
Sanskrit works i?i Sa?zsfcrzL These are now recognised as the best 
and the most intelligent commentaries on the ZJpanishads . The so- 
called £ shastri’s method k which is suggested by some to be a suitable 
one for present use in schools, is neither old nor scientific. Then 
comes Dr. Bhandarkar’s method, which has been slightly modified by 
later Sanskrit teachers. This method is commonly known as the 
£ grammar 5 method. 
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To maintain that grammar must be learnt before beginning the 
study of a language is a logical heresy. To teach grammatical forms 
by dissection of the word and in a deductive way is a psychological 
blunder. To introduce the pupil so taxed with cram work to ‘one- 
word 1 sentences or to others that are dry, isolated and distorted, like 
Sflfvf : : fuft 3: betrays gross ignor- 

ance of the law of the human mind which says, 4 We learn through 
our interests \ Dr. Bhandarkar is not to blame for this. He wrote 
for his own generation. But to perpetuate an old set of doctrines, 
simply because they are old is to repeat the folly of the man 
who always drank saltish water from a well, simply because it 
was his ancestral well. Later modification of Dr. Bhandarkar ’s 
method has resulted at least in giving more interesting material for 
reading, but the place ot grammar is as exalted as ever. Under the 
4 shastri’s method ’, the most common grammatical forms are first learnt 
by heart. The faipavali or the 4 inflections ’, the 4 Samas chakra ’ or 
4 compounds \ the Amarkosa or the 4 dictionary in verse/ and the 
Kaumudi or 4 grammar ’ in some form or other are studied in regular 
order ; but the pupil is introduced to easy literature like the Hitdpa- 
desh and then to classical poetry like the Raghuvamsa . The pupil 
receives from the guru the translation into vernacular of the Sanskrit 
passage and often repeats it after him. He seldom thinks for himself, 
and the problem of learning a language by practice or of appreciation 
receives no consideration under any of these methods. Translation 
into Sanskrit again leaves much to be desired ; the teacher dictates and 
the boys take down and learn the passage by heart. In such answers 
(even of advanced pupils) as ; ffcT: ftm, UR '<FT WftT. we 

get an indication of the wrong method used. T f the pupil had heard 
any of these forms from the mouth of the teacher’gr had used them in 
speech himself, he could never have given these answers. 

Two points are now clear : the way through grammar has missed 
both grammar and literature, and the medium of translation has closed 
the gate to the appreciation of what is read. 

The way through la?ignage , therefore, is the most effective for 
our purpose. This may be called the Direct Method. Language is 
learnt by imitation and practice and not by going through the laby- 
rinth of rules as to the form and use of each word. Nor do we, when 
speaking in English, translate each idea first and then express it; if 
we did, we might find ourselves stumbling and stopping each moment. 

In the study of language, idea-motor habits, which ‘reserve 
attention to the thought or content 5 , have to be formed and the Direct 
Method is the sure way to them. Translation is a hindrance. We do 
not teach the pupils to talk, but we 4 talk ‘to them to teach them \ 

The following principles should guide us in our procedure : 
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General 

(i) Our goal should be to teach the pupils to understand and 
appreciate the language. 

(ii) To practice speech first ; reading and writing, second. 

(iii) To create a thorough Sanskrit atmosphere throughout the 
Sanskrit hour \ 

(iv) To exclude translation when explaining new matter. 

(v) From examples met within the course of reading, to teach 
infaictively the laws of the structure of the language, i.e. the essentials 
of grammar. 

Specific 

(i) The omission of the last stage from the teaching of English in 
many places has been the main cause of the cry against the method. 
The Direct Method expects the teacher not to talk aimlessly, but with 
the definite aim of teaching the structure of the language, inductively ; 
and expects him to follow rational methods in teaching the class how to 
read, how to spell, how to appreciate and how to imitate for self- 
expression or composition. In the case of Sanskrit, which is a language 
full of inflections, the esse?itial points of grammar must be studied, but 
studied inductively ; and any modem book which overlooks this point 
will do greater harm than good. 

(ii) Every lesson will be prefaced by a brief introduction in the 
form of talk on some object, model or picture (all of an oriental type) 
connected with the lesson. The picture may be quickly sketched on 
the blackboard by the teacher and need not be elaborate. Every 
lesson should be a connected w r hole, right from the beginning, and 
stories adapted from original Sanskrit works would be the best. After 
oral work, the teachqr will read the lesson loudly and distinctly and ask 
the class to read it silently. Then he may ask them their difficulties 
and solve only those that form an obstacle in the pupil’s way of form- 
ing a general idea of the lesson. Then he may explain each sentence, 
new words and phrases being explained by reference to his picture or 
by action. Translation should not; as a rule, intervene, but It may 
supervene to test If the right idea has been formed. 

(iii) Do not give any rules regarding the syntax, or other parts of 
grammar, unless they are absolutely necessary. Some books devote 
many pages to points which the pupil knows pretty well in reference 
to his vernacular ; so with the vocabulary. In the initial stages w^ords 
that are common to Sanskrit and the boy’s vernacular should be first 
introduced. 

(iv) Present one difficulty at a time. Avoid all sandhis in the 
initial stages; they should gradually be introduced in the course of 
conversation and then each type dealt with inductively. 
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(v) There is a difference between a Marathi pupil learning English 
and a similar pupil learning Sanskrit. So the devices employed in 
teaching the two languages must differ. In English the formation of an 
interrogative sentence or the use of prepositions and articles requires 
a kind of drill ; but in Sanskrit the inflections form all the difficulty and 
it would be useless to ask pupils to form interrogatives, etc., which 
require no skill. 

( vi) Determine carefully the order of lessons. The first lesson should 

occur just at the stage where the boy’s vernacular ends and Sanskrit 
begins (vide Lesson 1 of the Sanskrit Bhdsha Prakdsh ). Nouns, past 
participles and other adjectives ending in 3f are the first to be intro- 
duced. It is not necessary to make the boy learn by heart any of the 
pronouns ; some of the forms are seldom required. The most common 
forms are STf, ff: — FT — and they should be fixed by 

association with the context. Then follows the present tense, then the 
past, and lastly the imperative and the potential forms, combined with 
inflections of nouns ending in f? &c. The passives should be intro- 
duced as early as possible in the course of conversation, e.g. sffqp 
STf^crf ? T'feTcrE, sqftWTff, and so on. The order fol- 

lowed in the Sanskrit Bhdsha Prakdsh is the safe one to follow both 
for conversation and the inductive development of grammar. Some 
books mix up First, Fifth and Seventh Conjugations in a single lesson, 
which is not desirable, as it encourages guess work and obstructs the 
process of true induction. 

(vii) Teach only as much grammar as is of freqiient occurrence in 
standard literature ,* e.g. duals, the imperative first person, and most of 
the cardinals and ordinals are seldom in demand. 

(viii) Loud reading, recitation and dramatization should form a 
special feature of the new method. ‘ No impression without expres- 
sion 5 , goes the maxim. The pupil should be given ample opportunity 
for oral and written composition. All reading should aim at apprecia- 
tion and imitation. 

(ix) Courses, examinations, ^teachers, age of pupils, &c. — The 
first year’s course should be of the type covered by the Sanskrit 
Bhdsha Prakdsh. The second year’s text should introduce the pupil to 
all the essentials of grammar on the concentric method, by presenting 
them in lessons adapted from original Sanskrit works. The third and 
fourth year’s course should be divided into two branches : Literature and 
Grammar. Fifty pages from prpse (of originahSanskrit) and five cantos 
of the Raghuvamsa or a similar work and select portions of the Kaumudi 
(as given in Desai’s Sa?iskrit Pravesh) for the third year. And for the 
fourth year, a play like Sakuntald. and about 500 verses from the Rama- 
yana or the Mahdbhdrata and more selections from the Ka-mmidi make a 
fairly good plan. 
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The difficulty of teachers need not deter us from accepting the new 
principles. A trained graduate (with Sanskrit as his special subject) 
may after a little preparation pick up the method. He may rise with 
his class year after year, another teacher watching his method and taking 
the lower classes. Shastris might also be persuaded to undergo a train- 
ing in the method. 

Our university and other public examinations need to be overhauled 
so as to admit the principles of appreciation and self-expression. 

Sanskrit may be taught at any age after the pupil has finished 
his Vernacular Standard IV. But if English is studied first, as in our 
high schools, he should not begin it until the completion of Standard 
III. Primary school teachers ought to undergo a year’s course in Sanskrit 
by the new method to be really able to teach efficiently the full course 
in the vernacular. 

G. 3. Jambale 



NATURE STUDY IN INDIA 

i. Birds 

Where the field of choice is so large, it is difficult indeed to know 
where to begin. But midway between the splendid and terrible beasts 
of prey and the dignified elephant, on the one hand, and the passive 
beauty of the flowers and trees on the other, come those lovely creatures, 
wild, yet willing to be familiar, the birds : and with these I think I 
shall begin my series of friendly talks with teachers in India. 

Since many teachers have had little opportunity of becoming- 
acquainted with either the English or the scientific names of Indian 
birds, I shall take my examples from Mr. Dewar’s Birds of An Indian, 
Village , as he not only describes them in such a way that no one 
could fail to tell the bird when seen, but also gives the vernacular 
names. 

Suppose, then, that the Nilka?it, Blue Roller, the common Myna 
or Desi Maina and the Hud- Hud, Hoopoe, are all commonly seen in the 
neighbourhood of your school — and it is very unlikely for them not 
to be ! — how shall you make sure that your pupils shall not only know 
the names of these birds but know about them, care for them, wish to 
treat them kindly and preserve them from injury — all of which should 
be involved in 4 to know ’ a living creature. 

Lesson I 

In the first lesson, you will prepare your, class to find out all they 
can next time they see any bird : for many people see with their eyes 
without seeing with their wits — as I am sure you will have noticed* 
I am going to show the kind of questions I might ask ; but of course 
you will make your own. 

‘ Have any of you any fowls, inurghi ? Tell me how they differ 
from dogs or cats. (They go on two legs, they have wings instead of front 
legs, they are covered with feathers instead of fur, they lay eggs.) Yes, 
and any animal like this is called a bird : but be careful if only one of 
these things is true.’ [Distinguish from bats, which have wings, but do 
not lay eggs and are covered with fur.] 

Now find out which wild birds your pupils can name and describe. 
Put up on the blackboard their names and select a few words about 
each, just enough to identify them. [If your pupils can write well, let 
each have a special little 4 Bird Notes ’ book, and put in it what you write 
on the board.] Take sympathetically every attempt at an answer, but 
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only record a few, those birds that are best described, common in your 
district, and easily distinguished. I will take the three I named first, 
as examples of striking-looking - birds. Another good plan would be to 
take a little bird (e.g. guariya ), a big bird, chi l or gidh, and a middle- 
sized bird, hud-hud or maina . 

Blackboard 

Nilkant . — Rather big ; colour, blue and brown ; loud, ugly cry. 

Maina . — Middle-sized ,* chiefly dark brown ; squeaky call like 
‘ Chow ki-chowki-cho vrkidar ! ’ 

Hud- Hud. —Middle-sized ; black and white and chestnut-brown, 
with a large fine beak and a crest ; says, £ Hudhud.' 

When you have made sure that every one has learnt, or written 
down, just enough to make them recognise these three (or any 
other three, or up to half-a-dozen — but not more, and not only 
o?ze), tell them to watch for these birds every day for the next week, 
and see how much more they can tell about them next time, and to 
write down in their books what they find out. 

Meanwhile, in addition to making your own observations, get or 
prepare pictures of the three birds ; and if you are not able to do better, 
make rough enlarged outline copies of the illustrations in Mr. Dewar's, 
or some other book, colouring them as well as you can. Never be 
content not to have pictures ; if they are poor ones, encourage the 
children to say how the real creatures differ from them. 

Lesson II 

Don t put up the pictures beforehand. Get everything your class 
has to say first, then put them up and compare with their reports. 
Always remember that the real Natzire Study is the out-of-doors 
observation: what you do in the class-room can only be preparation 
for the real thing, or systematising your pupils' knowledge and putting 
them in a position to gain more for themselves. 

Moreover, you need not attempt to get an equal amount of work 
out of every member of the class, as you should, of course, in testing 
a prepared lesson in history or literature; for both powers and 
opportunities will vary greatly. 

Accept then, gladly, everything that the eager students have to 
offer, only making sure that everyone who wants to has a chance to 
contribute : note those who fail to add a share, and at the end of the 
lesson set some easy problems for everybody to find the answers to 
for next time — such as £ Find three birds that hop and three that walk ' ; 

£ What birds have tails as long as their bodies ? ' etc. 

At the end of your half-hour’s talk, put up the pictures, fill in with 
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their help any gaps that the descriptions have left ; if you like, read 
Mr. Dewar's account of some o?ie of the birds, but don’t let your pupils 
have the book to read till they have worked for some time at birds, or 
they may substitute learning it by heart for out-of-doors work. 

Begin io plan the observations into : When and where seen ? 
How big ? What colours ? What they were doing (e.g. how they flew, 
ho\v they walked or hopped, what food they were getting). What 
song or cry they make ? If it is the breeding season, nests and eggs and 
young may be described ; if not, warn your pupils to try to find these 
when the night-time comes, but to remember that birds don’t like to be 
watched too closely when breeding. Suggest that cocks and hens 
aren’t quite alike; what about other birds? [ Nilkant , male and 
female, Mr. Dewar says, are alike ; hud-hud and ?jiaina show enough 
difference to distinguish, but are not so easy as many others — sparrow, 
for example.] 

Preparatio?i for Next Lesson. Suggest that they choose a big bird, 
a little one, and a middle-sized one, from among those they have 
noticed during the week. Suppose these are chi l ; kingcrow ( bhuchanga, 
but I know it as kotwal) ; and sparrow ; gauriya . 

Next time we will work out the lines on which to plan the lesson 
to which your pupils bring their observations on these birds. 


M. R. N. Holmer 



DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


I. What Domestic Science Is, and what It Aims At 

By the term ‘ Domestic Science ’ we mean a scientific and practical 
study of all matters relating to the management of a home. The 
management of a home is a complicated art, involving a study of food, 
clothing, textiles, the house, and garden, health and the care of children, 
and is based on a knowledge of certain truths culled from many 
different branches of science : (1) biology, the study of the physical 
life of animals and plants ; (2) anatomy, the study of the structure 
of the body ; (3) physiology, the study of the functions of the different 
parts of the body; (4) hygiene, the study of how to keep the 
body in health ; (5 ) sanitation, the study of how to secure and maintain 
healthy conditions in the home and locality ; (6) medicine, the study of 
how to restore health; (7) psychology, the study of the human mind; 
(8) physics, the study of matter and its manifestations ; (9) chemistry, 
the study of the changes undergone by matter ; (10) mathematics, the 
study of space, numbers and calculations. Certain truths of (1) ethics, 
the study of the principles of conduct ; of (2) economics, the study of 
the material prosperity of the country ; and of (3) sociology, the study 
of the nature of human society, also have their part in a wide study of 
the subject. The practical arts studied are cooking, needle-work, 
laundry-work, household repairing, household cleaning and home 
management, with the elements of gardening, sick nursing and the 
bringing up of children. 

The fact that domestic science depends on so many branches of 
science has led those who have not studied the matter carefully to re- 
gard it as a mere conglomeration of disconnected facts, as a ‘ thing of 
shreds and patches ’ unfit for a subject of serious study by school and 
college students. This is not so. Domestic science does indeed take 
from other sciences whatever it needs, but the central ji?iifyi?ig idea of 
the home as a place of health , beauty and service determines the 
selection, and presents in the end a new entity. The sister science of 
agriculture offers perhaps the closest analogy. It also is an art and a 
science aiming at some definite practical end of its own and borrowing 
truths from many branches of science, while at the same time it is anew, 
distinct and definite whole, and is considered not only fit for a degree 
course, but also worthy of having colleges specially devoted to its study. 
The aim of a scientific study of agriculture is to enable the agriculturist 
by scientific methods to eliminate waste — in his case, of land and of econo- 
mic products — and to make the best of his acres. The aim of a scientific 
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study of the home is to enable the housewife, by scientific methods, to 
eliminate waste of human life, energy and health, and to make the best 
of her home. Improvements in agriculture are of enormous importance 
to the country as a whole, and involve the happiness and prosperity of 
thousands of agriculturists. Improvements in home conditions are of 
yet greater importance to the country as a whole, involving as they do 
the health and happiness of millions of homes, including those of the 
aforesaid agriculturists. The need for a study of domestic science and 
for an improvement in the conditions of the average home will be 
admitted by all, except perhaps by a few who, enjoying healthy and 
comfortable conditions themselves, have not eyes to see, or imagination 
to realise, how the conditions of living enjoyed by the vast majority — 
including the average well-to-do family — both need, and are capable of, 
improvement. 

II. How Domestic Science came to be a School ana College Subject 

In former days, when only the small minority of girls took educa- 
tion seriously, the arts of the household were learnt at home in a 
practical way, under the care of the mother. Girls would do their share 
of house cleaning, cooking, cloth making, mending and washing, and 
looking after young children. But when they took to going regularly 
to school and studying hard, the mothers’ lost the help of their daughters 
and the daughters their mothers’ practical instruction in domestic work. 
When the Girls’ Public Day School Company — which for many years 
controlled the larger number of the early high schools for girls in Eng- 
land-realised that girls attending school every day would grow up 
ignorant of the management of a home, they decided that Saturday 
should be kept as a holiday, so that the girls ^ might have the oppor- 
tunity of helping their mothers and making gh,od this deficiency. 
But their intentions were in most cases frustrated. Both mothers and 
daughters generally preferred that Saturday — what was left of it after 
preparation for home-work for Monday — should be devoted to outdoor 
exercise, and to tuition in such subjects as music or painting. 

To supply the need for instruction in domestic work, private 
teachers or technical institutes next (as they do still) gave for girls who 
had left school courses in such subjects as dressmaking, cooking, and 
first-aid, so as to prepare them for their future home life, while for 
well-to-do girls what we might call private Residential Home Colleges 
in the country offered a practical training in home arts. But all such 
courses touched only a fringe of the problem — how to give girls 
generally a useful education for home life. The high schools at last 
took the matter up and employed teachers of domestic subjects, who, 
having no university degree — universities* at that time not recognising 
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their work as science— were regarded as somewhat inferior, both in 
grade and status, to the rest of the staff. Gradually, as it was realised 
that their work depended on scientific principles and could be made as 
educative as other subjects in the curriculum, some universities, 
America leading the way, established domestic science courses and, 
finally, included domestic science as a branch of science leading to a 
degree, teachers holding such degrees ranking in every way as other 
graduates. 

In India the course of development has been somewhat similar to 
that in the West. 

The little girl at home would begin practical household work 
under her own mother’s eye, to be transferred after marriage to the 
care and guidance of a mother-in-law. In many of the old joint- 
family households, when means and space were not wanting, a very- 
thorough and liberal course in domestic arts was given by a good 
mother-in-law to the young wives of her sons. But where the 
mother-in-law was not proficient, or where poverty and cramped condi- 
tions— especially in cities — prevailed, such education was apt to be 
incomplete ; and though in most households much stress was laid on 
personal hygiene and on cooking, with the cleaning of cooking vessels, 
and on sweeping or washing the floor, other household arts such as 
sewing, laundry-work and hygienic household cleaning were often 
neglected. 

The first schools to give instruction in domestic science in India 
were probably the convent, the railway, and the Anglo-Indian schools, 
in which schools girls were often prepared for the Cambridge Senior 
paper in this subject. In 1916 a very important phase in the education 
of Indian girls was inaugurated when Professor Karve opened the 
Indian Women’s University, now known, through the generosity of the 
late Sir Vithaldas Damoderdas Thackersey, as the Shreemati Nathibai 
Damoderdas Thackersey Indian Women’s University. The courses of 
study aimed at giving the girl a good general education and, at the same 
time, preparing her for her future^ home life. For the first time in 
India a study of health and the management of the home, and of 
the scientific principles underlying them, was put in the forefront 
of both the high school and college courses, being made com- 
pulsory throughout. In 1926 the University of Bombay allowed 
domestic science as an option for girls in place of physics and 
chemistry for matriculation. Benares University has gone further and 
allows it as an optional subject for both B.A. and B.Sc. Madras 
allows it as a subject for the L.T. We await now the inclusion of the 
subject in the degree course leading t*o the B.Sc. degree of all Indian 
universities and for the establishment, in connexion with each, of a 
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Home Arts Ccllege, where teachers can be trained under the best 
hygienic conditions and spread their health-giving culture throughout 
the schools of the land. 

III. School and College Courses in Domestic Science 

1. A Primary School course aims at awakening* an interest in the 
keeping of a house clean and healthy, and satisfying the love of activity 
characteristic of children from 8 to 12 by letting them exercise some of 
it in the work ot a house. 

The little girl, on leaving her primary school or classes, should he 
able to : 

i. Sweep and dust a room, polish furniture, clean glass windows, 

brass vessels and ordinary cooking utensils ,* make a bed, 
arrange a cradle comfortably, and understand the importance 
of using a mosquito net. 

ii. Gin and clean cotton and spin coarse thread, wash and iron cotton 

clothes. 

iii. Cook rice, potatoes, dal , make chappatis , and kanji, boil milk, 

prepare dahi , and make tea. 

iv. Understand personal hygiene, apply simple first-aid, treat 

scorpion and wasp stings, clean heads, and treat simple itch. 

v. Cultivate a small plot and grow selected vegetables and flower- 

ing plants. 

vi. Make a pair of drawers, a sadra and a polka, a baby’s frock, and 

useful articles such as bags and cushion covers, and knit or 
crochet a baby’s bonnet and socks, and simple edgings. 

She should be able to explain the reason for what she does. She 
should understand something about the different forms of matter and be 
able to give an account of different common substances, to make 
measurements of her classroom or garden, and to make calculations 
for materials needed, and their cost. 

She should plan out on paper a model home, and, if possible, with 
cardboard or with materials prepared by herself, she should actually 
build a model house. If available* a simply-written gaide-book giving 
necessary instructions and explanations should accompany the course, 
the whole of which should he very practical. 

A room should, if possible, be given up to this work. 

2. A High School course aims primarily at giving a girl such a 
practical acquaintance — based on a sound knowledge of scientific prin- 
ciples — with all ordinary forms and manifestations of life and matter, 
and their manipulation, as will enable her to face intelligently the many 
problems that will meet her in the management of a home should she 
be called upon to undertake such work immediately on leaving school ; 
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their work as science— were regarded as somewhat inferior, both in 
grade and status, to the rest of the staff. Gradually, as it was realised 
that their work depended on scientific principles and could be made as 
educative as other subjects in the curriculum, some universities, 
America leading the way, established domestic science courses and, 
finally, included domestic science as a branch of science leading to a 
degree, teachers holding such degrees ranking in every way as other 
graduates. 

In India the course of development has been somewhat similar to 
that in the West. 

The little girl at home would begin practical household work 
under her own mother’s eye, to be transferred after marriage to the 
care and guidance of a mother-in-law. In many of the old joint- 
family households, when means and space were not wanting, a very- 
thorough and liberal course in domestic arts was given by a good 
mother-in-law to the young wives of her sons. But where the 
mother-in-law was not proficient, or where poverty and cramped condi- 
tions— especially in cities — prevailed, such education was apt to be 
incomplete ; and though in most households much stress was laid on 
personal hygiene and on cooking, with the cleaning of cooking vessels, 
and on sweeping or washing the floor, other household arts such as 
sewing, laundry-work and hygienic household cleaning were often 
neglected. 

The first schools to give instruction in domestic science in India 
were probably the convent, the railway, and the Anglo-Indian schools, 
in which schools girls were often prepared for the Cambridge Senior 
paper in this subject. In 1916 a very important phase in the education 
of Indian girls was inaugurated when Professor Karve opened the 
Indian Women’s University, now known, through the generosity of the 
late Sir Vithaldas Damoderdas Thackersey, as the Shreemati Nathibai 
Damoderdas Thackersey Indian Women’s University. The courses of 
study aimed at giving the girl a good general education and, at the same 
time, preparing her for her future^ home life. For the first time in 
India a study of health and the management of the home, and of 
the scientific principles underlying them, was put in the forefront 
of both the high school and college courses, being made com- 
pulsory throughout. In 1926 the University of Bombay allowed 
domestic science as an option for girls in place of physics and 
chemistry for matriculation. Benares University has gone further and 
allows it as an optional subject for both B.A. and B.Sc. Madras 
allows it as a subject for the L.T. We await now the inclusion of the 
subject in the degree course leading t*o the B.Sc. degree of all Indian 
universities and for the establishment, in connexion with each, of a 
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household work every girl should in every case, wnemer in cooking, 
polishing furniture, taking out stains, ironing polkas , driving in screws, 
putting right dripping water-taps, attending to mosquito breeding places, 
cleaning lamps, etc., herself carry out the work. Only so will she be 
ready to attack in her own home different problems as they arise. 

Working for an examination, whether as a part of a university 
entrance examination or as a single subject, is desirable, as giving an 
incentive to the girl to work in a systematic manner. 

It is desirable that the whole course be spread over three years. 

A suite of rooms, or a small practising house, if possible, should 
be given up to practical work. 

Where feasible, visits should be made to mills, museums, hospitals, 
laundries, houses under construction, and child welfare centres. 


3. A College course aims at giving students a preparation for 
life as home-makers, teachers of household science, social service 
workers, dietitians for hospitals, institutional administrators, or busi- 
ness women. 

The courses of study for the degree of B.Sc. for the University of 
(i) London, (ii) Otago, New Zealand, and (iii) that of the degree of G.A. 
in the Indian Women's University are given below. They will serve to 
show the scope and standard of college courses. 


First Year . . 


Second Year. . 


Third Year . . 


I. The University of London 

. . Physics. 

Chemistry. 

Biology. 

Household Work. 

Social and Economic History. 

. . Chemistry : Organic and Physics. 

Biology : General and ^Economic. 

Principles of Economics ani Business Affairs. 
Physiology and Bio-Chemistly. 

Household Work. 

Hygiene. 

Bacteriology. 


Applied Chemistry. 

Kitchen ""Laboratory Work. 

Hygiene. 

Practical Hygiene, with Excursions. 
Attendance at Infant Welfare Centres. 
Physiology and Bio-Chemistry. 
Nutrition. 

Bacteriology. 


Additional Household Work for Teachers. 

Additional Household Work and Institutional Manage- 
ment for Administrators, 


2. Otago University 

Inorganic Chemistry. 
Organic Chemistry. 
Physics. 


First Year . . 
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Foods : Technology of Cookery. 

House Administration. 

Business Afcairs. 

Physical Education. 

Second Year . . . . Biology. 

Applied Chemistry. 

Anatomy. 

Foods : Experimental Cookery. 

Clothing, Textiles, Garment Construction. 

Third Year . . . . Histology. 

Physiology. 

Applied Chemistry'. 

Food, Nutrition, and Dietetics. 

Clothing : Laundering. 

Shelter. House-Planning, Construction. 
Furnishing: Housecraft. 

Sanitary Science and Bacteriology. 

Fourth Year. . . . Household and Social Economics. 

Education or Option. 

Hygiene. 

Physical Education. 

Clothing : Dressmaking. 

House Management : Practice. 

Home Nursing. 

Infant Hospital Practice. 


3. Shreemati Nathibai Damoderdas Thackbrsey Indian 
Women’s University 

First Year .. .. Elementary Biology. 

Physical and Chemical Properties. 

General Principles of Animal and Vegetable Physio- 
logy. 

Hygiene. 

Water Supply. 

Construction of the Dwelling House. 

Clothing Material. 

Meteorology. 

Second Year . . . . Elementary Biology. 

Human Physiology. 

Hygiene. 

Third Year .. .. Sociology. 

Psychology and Study of the Child Mind. 

The college courses should include a large amount of practical 
work Both in pure science and in household practice. In the London 
course more than half of the time is given up to such work. 


iv. Domestic Science Teachers in India 

Very little really satisfactory work in domestic science can be 
done in the schools until those who are to teach the subject are trained 
to deal with it in a thoroughly practical manner. It is at present 
extremely difficult to find such teachers,, and there is a real danger that 
the subject will be taught as a* bookish subject only. 
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All women in me primary training colleges should study at least 
up to the course outlined above for high schools. Only then can* they 
undertake to train the children in the elementary schools along the 
lines proposed. 

For the present, until trained domestic science teachers are available, 
ordinary science graduates should be employed in high schools with, if 
men, women teachers experienced in practical work to help them. 

For the higher work of training graduates in this branch of 
science as soon as it is given the status of a degree, it seems that help 
must, for the beginning, be imported from the West, where the subject 
has been intensively studied for the last dozen years or so, or that a 
number of Indian women science graduates be sent to the West to 
specialize. 

There is in India a wide field of work for the enthusiastic woman 
worker in domestic science. The aim should be to preserve as much 
as possible of the old Indian manner of living at its best, modified, 
where needed, by the teachings of modem science, chiefly in the realm 
of sanitation and bacteriology. 


M. A. Needhaii 



BOOK LISTS 


I. English 

These lists, which should prove valuable to teachers, have been carefully compiled 
to include books within the purchasing capacity of the ordinary teacher. The most 
expensive book is 105- 6d. or (about) Rs. 7-4 ; the great majority are about a quarter 
of that price. 


Cultural (Any volumes from the following series, according to the teacher’s own 


preference) 



5 ■ 

d . 

The World's Classics 


O.U.P. each 2 

0 

Everyman 


D. 

2 

0 

King's Treasuries 


D. 

1 

6 

The Teaching of English 


N. 



Essays of To-day 


H. 



One Act Plays 


H. 



The Home University Library 


Williams & 





Nor gate 



English Men of Letters 


Mac. 



General 

The Uses of Poetry 

A. C. Bradley 

O.U.P. 

2 

0 

Poetry and the Child 

A Ha?idbook of Modern English 

J. Dover Wilson 

O.U.P. 

2 

0 

Metre 

Introduction to the Study of Liter- 

J. B. Mayor. 

C.U.P. 

3 

6 

ature 

W. H. Hudson 

H. 

6 

0 

On Expression 

J. Galsworthy 

O.U.P. 

2 

6 

School Libraries 

J. H. Fowler 

O.U.P. 

2 

0 

The Art of Heading 

Q. 

Mac. 

5 

0 

The Art of Writing 

Q- 

Mac. 

5 

0 

Reference 





The Concise Oxford Dictionary . . 
Thesaurus of English Word 5 and 

•• 

O.U.P. 

7 

6 

Phrases . . .r 

Roget 

L. 

7 

6 

English Literature in Schools . . 
Reference Library, English Lan- 

English Association 

O.U.P. 

2 

6 

guage and Literature 

English Association 

O.U.P. 

2 

6 

Anthologies 





The Oxford Book of English Verse 
The Oxford Book of Victorian 

* .. 

O.U.P. 

8 

6 

Verse 


O.U.P. 

8 

6 

The Oxford Book of Ballads 


O.U.P. 

8 

6 

Poems of To-day First (Series) 

English Association 

Sidgwick l 




Jackson 

3 

6 

Poems of To-day (Second Series) . . 

English Association 

Sidgwick < 
Jackson 

3 

6 

The Bookman Treasury of Living 

Poets 


L.U.P. 

7 

0 

Method 

The Scientific Study and Teaching 





of Languages 

Palmer 

Hef. 

10 

6 

Tke Principles of Language Study 

Palmer 

Hef. 

3 

6 
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Method ( Continued ) 

The Oral Method of Teaching 



„ s. 

d. 

Languages .. 

How to Teach a Foreigfi Langu- 

Palmier 

Kef. 

5 

0 

age .. 

The Teaching of English in 

Jespersex 

H.M. Stationery 



England 

Memorandum on the Teaching of 


Office 

1 

5 

En ghsh 


C.U.P. 

2 

6 

The Teaching of English 

Tomkixson 

O.U.P. 

3 

6 

The Teaching of English 

The Direct Teaching of English 

Robert -vnd Barter 

B. 

2 

6 

in Indian Schools 

Wren 

L. 

5 

6 

^ How to Teach Reading . . 

Mary E. Penned 

H. 

6 

0 

/ The Reading Lesson 

M. J. Steel 

A. 

0 

6 

s-The Literature Lesson 

Prof. A. A. Cock 

A. 

0 

6 

s The Lesson in Appreciation 
^ 2 raining in Literary Apprecia- 

F. K. Hayward 

Mac. 

5 

0 

tion . . 

Pritchard 

K. 

2 

6 

y The Rudiments of Criticism 

E. A. Greeting 





Lambcrn 

O.U.P. 

3 

6 

_ Expression 

E. A. Greening 





Lameorn 

O.U.P. 

3 

6 

, On the Teaching of Poetry 

Alexander Haddow 

B. 

2 

5 

* The Composition Lesson 

Prof. A. A. Cock 

A. 

0 

6 

. How to Teach English Composi- 





tion (2 vols.) . . 

A Guide to the Teaching of Manu- 

Finch 

Evans Bros. 

4 

6 

script Writing 

S. A. Golds 

B. 

1 

6 

English for ihe English 

G. Sampson 

C.U.P. 

2 

6 

s Poetry m the School 

G. Hubert Jagger 

L.U.P. 

6 

0 


Phonetics and Speech 


An Outline of English Phonetics 

Daniel Jones 

Hef. 

7 

6 

Sounds of the Mother Tongue . . 
Standard Speech and English 

L. H. Allison 

Black 

2 

6 

Practice— 1 

Standard Speech and English 

Drew 

B. 

0 

9 

Practice — 2 

Standard Speech and English 

Drew 

B. 

0 

9 

Practice (Teacher’s book) 

Drew 

B. 

2 

6 

Defects of Speech 

I. C. Ward' 

D. 

2 

6 

Correction of Speech Defects 

H. M. Peppard % 

Mac. 

6 

0 

Training for Speaking 

Report of a Conference on Speech 
Training in London Schools 

Paul Berton 

H. 

10 

6 

and Training Colleges 

Grammar, Philology and Composition 

L.C.C. 

0 

9 

The King’s English 

Fowler 

O.U.P 

6 

0 

On the Writing of English 
Composition through Story Writ- 

Townsend-Warner 

B. 

2 

9 

ing 

R. T. Lewis 

H. 

5 

0 

Verse Composition for Children . . 

Drury 

H. 

2 

6 

Cambridge Lessons in English . . 
English Spoken a?id Written (4 

George Sampson 

C.U.P. 

6 

0 

vols.) 

R. Wilson 

N. 

each 2 

0 

Precis , Notes and Summaries . 

R. Wilson' 

N. 

2 

0 

Everyday Sentences in English . . 

Palmer 

Hef. 

2 

6 

Composition for Upper Classes . . 
A Mew Outline Grammar of 

Lay and Bray 

Mac. 

4 

6 

Functio?i 

Palmer and Lewis 

H. 

5 

0 

Beginner* s English Grammar . . 

Harrison 

L. 

2 

6 
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Grammar, Philology and Composition ( Continued ) 




New English Grammar 

SONNESCHEIN 

G.U.?. 

4 

6 

Our Living Language . . 

. . Gratton and Gurry 

N. 

2 

6 

Advanced English Syntax 

Onions 

K.&P. 

4 

0 

Synonyms and Antonyms 

Ordway 

H. 

2 

6 

History vi English Words 

Barfield 

Methuen 

6 

0 

Modern English 

Jagger 

L.U.P. 

5 

0 

Vocabulary Work 

Kjennay 

L.U.P. 

1 

3 

Words and Idioms 

. . L. Pearsall Smith 

Con. 

7 

6 


D : Dent ; N : Nelson ; H : Harrap ; L : Longmans Green ; Hef : He*Ter ; A : Ed. Arnold ; 
B: Blackie; Mac.: Macmillans; Con: Constable; O.UP: Oxford University Press; C.U.P: 
Cambridge University Press ; L.U.P : London University Press. 

A. B. H. J. Rustomjee 
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The Technique of Examining Children . By B. C. Wallis. Macmillan 
8c Co. Pp. 135. Price 3s. 6d. 

There is no subject of greater concern to the student world of 
India, except that of mere living, than examinations. It is because 
examinations and provision for mere living have been so closely 
associated in India that examinations have come to assume such 
exaggerated importance. We think in terms of examinations rather 
than in terms of education, or spirit, or life. If we must accept the 
situation as it is, we can at least consider whether it is not possible to 
make examinations of greater educational value than they have ever 
been in the past, and to bring examining into closer relationship with 
the vital needs of the country. 

Few people realize that examining is a complex business, requir- 
ing something more than a knowledge of the subject-matter of the 
examination. As teaching, if it is real teaching, requires a knowledge 
of the technique of teaching, so examining requires a knowledge of the 
technique of examining. But in this world there are many amateurs, 
few experts, and the amateur is always sufficient unto himself. It is 
too much to hope for, but something devoutly to be wished, that every 
examiner should have read at least two books that have recently 
appeared on examining. One of these books is Ballard’s New 
Examiner ^ and the other Wallis’s TecJuiique of Examining Children . 
Dr. Ballard deals primarily with intelligent 4 paper-setting — and who 
will not agree that radical changes are not nece3§ary in that regard ? 
Mr. Wallis is concerned rather with answers to examination questions 
and with the technique of marking and assessing them. His main 
thesis is that 4 examining is an exacting business, carried through at high 
pressure during a limited time, 5 apd that it is the duty of the examiner, 
if he values justice, to perfect his technique. Now the essence of 
examination is measurement — measurement according to some fixed 
standard, free from personal bias and prejudice. As Dr. Ballard puts 
it, 4 An examiner should be as free from bias as a pint pot. 5 The old 
examination was a function of many variables, not the least of them 
being the idiosyncrasies of the examiners. ITo know the examiner’s 
4 pet ideas 5 was part of the game. The new examination seeks to 
eliminate this subjective element altogether. A counsel of perfection, 
if you like, but certainly to be- desired! Mr. Wallis puts his cardinal 
principle thus : 4 The examiner is concerned solely with the relative 
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merits shown in the scripts he deals with. He is concerned with the 
quality of the questions singly or together. He is not concerned with 
the candidates’ teaching. In fact, the examiner is a machine.’ There 
is this difference, however— that the products of the machine are not 
invariable. In Chapter VII the author raises a question which ought 
to receive the fullest consideration from examining bodies in India. 
Should the ‘ standard * be prefixed or should it be adjustable ? He 
rightly claims that the prefixed standard is unfair, because it takes no 
account of variations in the difficulty of examination papers. He makes 
a plea for replacing the arbitrary fixed standard by the average per- 
formance of the candidates as a whole. The method briefly is this : 
A fair paper is set ; the answers are marked strictly in accordance with 
certain rational standards. When the results are totalled, the pass mark is 
struck. All above that mark pass ; all below it fail. There is no recon- 
sideration or future compromise. We commend this method to educa- 
tionists in India. It would at least put an end to the iniquitous practice of 
giving 4 grace marks/ which seems to be almost universal in India. The 
practice of gracing candidates is a confession of incompetence and 
is morally indefensible. In Chapter VIII the author has something 
useful to say on the evaluation of essays, but his remarks apply equally 
well to other subjects. He really wants to force examiners to pay 
some respect to the law of distribution or the frequency law. This 
law may be illustrated thus : If 10 marks are assigned for an essay, 
there should he about as many getting 2 marks as 8, about as many 
getting 3 marks as 7, and 4 as 6. Most candidates will get 4, 5 or 6. 
The present reviewer has occasionally drawn the frequency array of 
certain public examinations, with interesting results. The £ favourite 
marks ’ of the examiner^ were 2 and 5 ! In Chapter IX the author 
pleads for a recognition of mathematical ability untrammelled by 
orthodox statements and methods. Among these methods he includes 
the use of algebraic methods for solving problems which can easily he 
solved by arithmetical insight. We agree that inductive insight should 
be accepted in preference to any mechanical method, but we have not 
found discouraging results in teaching children to use algebraic methods ; 
quite the reverse. The hook has a valuable appendix of specimen 
examination papers, which are practical, sensible and useful. We 
commend this book to all who have to do with examining children. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

Educatioyi for a Changing Civilisation. By W. H. Kilpatrick. 

Macmillan & Co. Pp. 142. Price, 4s. 6d. 

The Field Readers . Books I to VI. Ginn & Co. 

The Field Readers . Teachers' Manual. Ginn & Co. 
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The New Beacon Readers. Books I to VI and Supplementary Books. 
Ginn & Co. 

The New Beacon Readers. Teachers’ Manual. Ginn & Co. 
Constructive Hints in the Early Stages oi Teaching Reading. By 
Grassam and Morss. Ginn & Co. Pp, 44. Price, lr. 
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AN UNAMBITIOUS DALTON PLAN 

Pupils vary widely in their abilities. For the extreme deviations 
special schools are provided (in European countries), but the normal 
children are grouped together in the common schools and are treated 
as if they were homogeneous. A closer examination will show that 
these children are not by any means so homogeneous as their treatment 
might suggest. 

Education has two functions : 

1 . To produce such uniformity as will render a child a convenient 
social unit. 

2. To discover and develop such individuality that each child 
may serve society as a specialized unit. 

Present-day schools fulfil the first function ; but they tend to 
neglect the second. 

Origin of the Dalton Plan 

Miss Helen Parkhurst, an American woman, was the originator of 
the Dalton Plan, but much was done towards its improvement and 
popularization by Miss Basset (of Streatham County School), by Mr. 
Lynch (of West Green) and by other English teachers. 

Features 

The Dalton Plan has been described as an application of the 
Montessori system to the higher classes. The formal lesson and 
the set time-table are done away with. £ Assignments J are given 
in each subject covering approximately one month’s work, divided 
into four units which should occupy approximately one week. 
These assignments set out the work to be done, indicate the 
method of study to be used, and -annotate any special difficulties likely 
to be encountered. A room is set apart for each subject (not, as 
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usual, for each class). The child may decide for himself what subject 
he will study at any given time. Having decided, he goes to the 
‘ Laboratory 5 devoted to that subject, where he will find the teacher of 
that subject and all relevant books and apparatus. On completing one 
unit of the assignment, he shows his work to the teacher, and may also 
be examined on it ; if his work is satisfactory he is noted as having 
completed the unit. This note is made in the student’s ‘ Progress 
Card ’ and in the teacher’s register. 

Set lessons or lectures are arranged occasionally, to deal with any 
special points which seem to demand formal class teaching. 

Children who finish their assignments before the end of the month 
are allowed to devote their time to any special studies or occupations 
which they may select. 

The Difficulties Experienced in Applying this system in India 

Certain difficulties are inherent in the plan, and are experienced in 
all countries and in all types of school. 

A. (1) The teacher tends to become overwhelmed with corrections. 

(2) The pupils tend to make voluminous notes which they do not 

mentally digest. 

The backward pupils tend to be overworked, or to become dis- 
couraged and get left behind. 

Other difficulties are more peculiar to this country. 

B. (1) One great merit of the plan in England lies in its encourage- 
ment of outside reading, especially in such subjects as history and 
geography. Such reading-material is very rare in the Indian vernaculars, 
and the boys are unable to follow the suitable English books. 

(2) The English Secondary school comes alter an effective system 
of elementary eduphtion, and its pupils are pre-selected. Owing to the 
inadequacy of the teaching in Indian Primary schools the Indian High 
school is used as a general system of education for almost all classes, 
and includes an unselected sampling of nearly the whole range of intelli- 
gence. As a result, the ‘ scatter* # of the pupils’ work is far greater. 
An experiment was made on this point in Dacca ; for two months 
every boy in one class was allowed to work at his own rate. The 
result was that some hoys got over one month ahead, while others 
dropped one month behind the assignments. 

(3) Punctuality is not a chosen virtue of the east, and even those 
pupils who can keep {heir work up to time do not often realize the 
importance of doing so. 

(4) In a foreign medium it is easier to make notes than it is to 
absorb ideas. Consequently the. tendency mentioned under heading A ( 2 ) 
above is much exaggerated. Vast volumes of notes are produced, so badly 
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and carelessly written that any one of them would take the teacher 
almost as long to correct as the boy took to write it. Moreover, the size 
of the notes bears no relationship to the knowledge of the pupil ; or 
even an ‘ inverse correlation 5 may be observable. 

(5) The learning of a foreign language is an even more important 
subject in the Indian High school than it is in the English Secondary 
school. This subject is one which is amenable to Dalton methods only 
in a very limited degree. 

The Merit of the Dalton Plan 

The tradition of teaching in India tends towards the lecture, with 
the pupils sitting as passive receptacles. The extreme opposite or this 
is the Correspondence Course, where the activity is almost entirely on 
the part of the pupil, the teacher being a mere absentee corrector of 
exercises. The Correspondence College (admirable as its system is) is 
better suited to adults than to children. The Dalton Plan is, as it were, 
a cross between a Correspondence College and a School. If well- 
organized it may have the merits of both, and the defects of neither. 

The Dalton Plan, in its original purity, leans perhaps too much 
towards the Correspondence College ; it leaves rather too much to the 
initiative of the pupil— especially as regards this country. Moreover, the 
Dalton Plan, in its original form, involves drastic changes in the routine 
and organization of the school, which come as a shock to the ultra- 
conservative mind of the Indian schoolmaster. (In America and 
in England schoolmasters are more used to novelty — and are less at the 
mercy of the prejudices of the parents of their pupils than is the 
headmaster of an Indian aided High school.) 

In adapting the Plan to India it is necessary, while retaining the 
essence, to make as few as possible changes in the existing outward 
forms, and such changes as are made should not be V.e novo innovations, 
but should rather grow' naturally out of tilings which exist already. 

An Unambitious Dalton Plan 

Now the essence of the Dalton Plan is that the boy should be 
taught to work by himself, to learn for himself. This involves two 
things, viz., (i) instructing children in the class In methods of study, and 
(ii) the organization of home-work. 

At present boys do home-work, but this home-work is, as a rule, 
badly done ; and about one quarter of the boys are defaulters. Under 
the existing conditions the proportion of sqjf-guided work to oral 
teaching is about to 1 in most subjects. (In mathematics the propor- 
tion is higher — perhaps 2 to 1.) 

Our object is to make the proportion of self-guided study as high 
as possible. 
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The first thing to do is to put the home-work on a proper footing. 
We must first ensure that the amount set is reasonable, otherwise we 
cannot well insist on its fulfilment. At present on some days all the 
teachers set home-work, and on others none do. This suggests a 
Time-table of Home-work. 


A Time-table of Home-work 
Class VIII. Total Time 2 Hours. 40 Minutes Each Subject 


Monday . . 

j 1 

! English Prose 

; 2 
Arithmetic 

3 

i Optional"-' 

Tuesday . . 

English Poetry 

] Vernacular (Prose) 

Gecgrapny 

Wednesday 

1 English 

! Translation, V-E 

t 

i History 

i Algebra 

Thursday 

English Grammar 

i 

1 Vernacular 

Geography 

Friday . . 

j English 

Composition 

j 

Geometry 

i Vernacular 

j (Poetry) 

Saturday 

i 

History 

i 

j Optional* 

1 Translation, E-V 
! 

N.B. — For detailed discussion, see Indian School Management a?id Inspection , 
pp. 70-71. K. & J. Cooper Sc Co., Bombay. 

Class IV. Total Time 1£ Hours. 30 Minutes Each Subject 

Monday . . 

- 1 

_ T English 

2 

Arithmetic 

' 

3 

Handwriting 

Tuesday . . 

English 

Vernacular 

Geography 

! 

Wednesday 

English j 

Arithmetic 

' 

History 

i 

Thursday . . j 

English 

Vernacular | 

Geography 

Friday . . 

English 

Arithmetic ; 

1 

Vernacular 

Saturday 

1 

English 

History J 

i 

Handwriting 


* Includes Classical Languages and Science. 
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We may now take steps to ensure regularity of submission of 
home-work. Any boy who has not brought his home-work is put into 
the Detention Class to do it there. 


Supervized Study 

It is unreasonable to expect a boy to do his self-guided study on 
the right lines without any training or assistance. Teachers are guided 
in their work by Lesson Notes ; pupils should be guided in their self- 
directed study by what are called Assignments. These assignments 
are put up on the notice board, or are printed and circulated. They 
may also be given verbally. (This depends on the circumstances of 
school.) 

If the proportion of boys 5 work to oral teaching work is to be 
made as high as possible, say 2 to 1 or 3 to 1, it follows that the time 
devoted to home-work will not suffice. We must set aside some periods 
of school time also for supervized study. 

A Tunie-Table Including Supervized Study 


Formal Lessons 


Preparation or Free-Study 



1 

j 2 

3 | 4 

5 

; 6 

Monday 

English Mathematics 

1 

°*Subject f W 

English 

iDeten- 
, tion 

Tuesday 

Do. 

Vernacular 

| 1 

GeographyjMathematics [Mathematics 

, Do 

Wednes- 

day 

Do. 

1 

[Mathematics ! History I Vernacular 

Vernacular 

j Do 

Thursday 

! 

Do. 

j Vernacular 

1 

| 
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Explanation 

(1) The teacher gives formal lessons on the lines indicated in the 
fortnightly assignments. The boys do work on these assignments at 
home as a preparation for the lessons. This work is sometimes 
written work, but not always. 

(2) The boys do written work as set in the assignments during 
the preparation or free-study periods under the supervision of teachers. 
They may, if they so desire, allow a portion of the formal lesson 
periods to be devoted to written work also. . 
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(3) The teachers check written work and sign it up. It is not 
ordinarily marked. 

(4) Home-work is set on what is done in the class from day to 
day. This work is invariably marked. 

(5) The Detention Class is held every day in the last period, when 
the defaulters are made to do the home-work under supervision. Any 
boy who has done bad work during the day, or has otherwise mis- 
behaved, may also be put in detention. 

(6) Free-periods intended for English and vernacular may be used 
by pupils for any branch of those subjects, e.g. text, grammar or 
composition, to finish the assignment. 

It will be noticed that drill and drawing have not been included 
in the time-table. The reason is that Classes III and IV are let off 
in the last period, and drill is done by them in the 5th period twice a 
week for 30 minutes each day. As regards other classes, those who 
live far away from school do their drill immediately after school, and 
those who live near come to the drill class at 5.30 or 6 p.m., according 
to a time-table. 

As to drawing, the following arrangements are suggested : 

Class III Two periods to be substituted for history. 

Class IV for optional subject. 

Class V 

Class VI 

Class VII One period ,, for optional subject or Englisn. 

Class VIII One period to be substituted fur English. 


The abstract of the above time-table is given below : 


al Lessons 


Free Study Periods 

English 

Periods 6 

English 

Periods 3 

Mathematics 

M 3 

Mathematics 

2 

Vernacular .. r. 

„ 3 

Vernacular 

2 

History 

„ 2 

History 

>. 1} 

Geography 

„ 2 

Geography 

,, U 

Optional Subject 

„ 2 

Total 13 

Optional Subject 

1 

Total 11 

Detention 


*. . . 5 Periods 



The Dalton Time-table for an Advanced Type of School 
Those that want to keep to the original iorm of the Dalton Plan 
without much departure may try the plan as modified and worked in 
the Armenitola Government High School, Dacca, and the Hindu 
School, Calcutta. But .this Plan is n 9 t in our opinion so generally 
applicable as the Unambitious Dalton Plan. For details of this kind of 
modified Dalton Plan, see Principles of Teaching, Teachers’ College 
Dacca, pp. 130-32 (1928). 

Gurubandhu Belattacharya 
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THE APPRECIATION OF ENGLISH POETRY 
IN INDIAN SCHOOLS 

I'.rjCH might he writcen against the teaching cf English poetry ::: 
Indian Secondary' schools and, possibly, with the progress of educational 
psychology towards a more scientific, objective outlook, much will be 
written. The educational psychology of literary and musical appre- 
ciation is still ii: its infancy, but, with the rapid progress that is now 
being made in experimental, objective psychology in general, we may 
expect that sooner or later there will come into existence a body of 
verifiable data which, when applied to education in India, will declare 
itselr as opposed to the study of English poetry by Indian boys and 
girls in Secondary schools. If it does not go to that extreme, it will 
most probably differentiate between the study of English poetry in 
English schools and the study of English poetry in Indian schools. 

Even with the incomplete knowledge available to us at present, 
the contention may reasonably be made that poetry is essentially 
music, and that, as the rhythm of Indian music is radically different 
from the rhythm of English music, the musical rhythm and metre of 
English verse are beyond the appreciation of Indian students. That I 
believe to be true of south India. And whether the musical charm of 
English words can ever be brought within the range of appreciation of 
Indian boys and girls in Secondary schools to an extent commensurate 
with the time and labour given to the study of English literature is, to 
say the least, doubtful. 

Again, granting that the Indian student may be expected to reach a 
sense of what in English constitutes style — clearness, force and beauty 
— it will be agreed that this can be built up only c^i the basis of a practical, 
working command of English. ‘ To aim at literatures to miss the way 
to language. To aim at language is to pave the way to literature .’ 1 £ This 
means shifting the centre of gravity of language teaching to the aim 
of giving one’s pupils first and foremost the command of the language 
as a means of self-expression, to serve as a basis for the study of its 
literature and structure .’ 2 If it is true that the teaching of English in 
India fails to produce a reasonably adequate command of the language 
in the pupil — and examiners say so — it would appear to follow that the 
study of English literature as such should come at a later stage of 
education than the Secondary school. 

Lastly, it may be asserted that the main justification for the study 
of poetry is that it is one of the most valuable means of developing the 

1 Wyatt, The Teaching of English in India , Oxford University Press, p. 8 ; 
also Chap, xi 

2 Circular 797 of the Board of Education (England), pp. 35, 36. 
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aesthetic sense of the students, their joy in beauty, and that this can be 
achieved only or best through the medium of the poetry of the mother 
tongue. 

More might be said upon this question. It might be said that to 
expect the Indian teacher to teach English poetry is to expect him to 
perform a task beyond his strength and the nature of which he 
does not understand . 1 

But, as we are reminded in the Editorial of the first number, 
T cochin g is a journal for the practical teacher. The practical teacher 
may or may not be interested in forecasts of the future, but he is 
certainly interested in the present. And in the present he has to teach 
English poetry and his pupils have to study it. 

The purpose of this article is to help the teacher towards an 
understanding of the aims of teaching English poetry, and to indicate 
as precisely as possible a practical mode of teaching procedure 
calculated to lead to the achievement of those aims. The latter presents 
a task by no means easy ; for it is held in many quarters that there is 
no definite method that ought to be employed in the teaching of 
poetry. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that the teaching of English 
poetry in India differs little from the teaching of prose. Poetry is 
regarded, for the purposes of teaching procedure, as a difficult kind of 
prose, with special difficulties of grammatical construction and subject 
matter. It is the business of the poetry lesson to straighten out the 
difficult grammatical constructions, and to make clear to the pupils the 
difficult subject matter. And so the teaching of poetry is concerned 
largely with the minute examination and annotation of words and 
phrases, the rendering in prose of the language and thought of the 
poem. These, together with the conventional discussion of historical 
details of the poet and poem, make up the ordinary poetry lesson. 

Now these devices may, and often must, be employed. But they 
serve no purpose, they are indeed calculated to implant in the pupil a 
distaste for poetry unless they are regarded, not as an end in them- 
selves, but as a means to help the pupil to appreciate the poem. 

What is this appreciation — a word which is becoming increasingly 
common in the discussion of matters pertaining to the aesthetic train- 
ing of boys and girls in the west ? Or rather, what is appreciation as 
applied to the study of English poetry in Indian schools ? The answer 
is perhaps not quite as straightforward as it may appear to many. 

We have suggested above that the musical rhythm of English 
verse and the music of English words are beyond the reach of the 
Indian student at the Secondary school stage. But poetry is also 
1 Wyatt, op. cit., p. 125. 
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beauty, beauty of thought, mood or feeling. That beauty is as 
accessible to the Indian student as to the Englishman, To deprive 
the Indian student of English poetry would be to deprive him of 
one — perhaps the one — means of coming into contact with beauty. 
Therein lies the real justification for the study of English poetry in 
Indian Secondary schools. The poetry lesson that does not leave 
the pupil with some insight into the delightful or the beautiful that is 
portrayed in the poem, some heightening of the emotions, some lifting 
of the soul towards the spiritual, is a lesson that has missed its aim. 
That is the primary meaning of appreciation. 

But that is not all. In the poetry lesson as it is at present con- 
ducted, the attention of the pupils is concentrated, not on the words 
of the poem, but on their prose equivalents. That statement might 
be made of the teaching of prose : the prose lesson in most schools 
is occupied too largely with the meanings of words instead of with 
the words themselves. It may be applied with greater force to the 
teaching of poetry. Preoccupied in disentangling the intricacy and 
obscurity of language and structure, and in trying to catch the 
thought or motive depicted in the poem, the words of the poet are lost 
sight of, or at best receive but scant attention. Appreciation seeks to 
reverse the process, and to direct the attention of the student to the 
beautiful words of the poem. For the words of the poem were written, 
not to be annotated and converted into prose, but to he read and 
studied for their intrinsic beauty. That completes the meaning of 
appreciation. The reader may see for himself how far this connotation 
is realized in the lessons appended to this article. 

But, again, the practical teacher will insist that public examinations 
require that the pupil should be able to express in his own words, in the 
language of prose, the meaning and significance *of poetic words, sen- 
tences, and stanzas. This article is written in the belief that in the teach- 
ing of English poetry in Indian schools it is possible to combine the 
practical and the ideal— to prepare the pupil for examinations and, at the 
same time, to lead him to appreciate the beauty and nobility of English 
poetry. 

^ * * IfC tfs 

In the following notes an attempt is made to analyze the two lessons 
accompanying this article. The first is on Laurence Binyon’s For the 
Falle?i set for the Bombay Secondary School Leaving Certificate 
examination of 1929, and the second on Wordsworth's By the Sea set 
for the corresponding Madras examination of 1929. 

{N.B . — In the teaching notes the words - without brackets are the 
words of the teacher to the pupil, in round brackets those of the pupil 
to the teacher, and in square brackets of the writer to the teacher.) 
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(1) In the lessons no attempt is made to explain the meaning of 
difficult words, phrases, grammatical constructions. That is a matcer 
which can he left to the teacher. It is necessary, however, to remind 
the teacher that the studj 7 of the poem should not start with the 
explanations of words and grammatical forms which the pupil may find 
difficult. To give explanations a separate place in the lesson is to take 
them out of their context and thus to add to their difficulty. Explain 
if, and when, necessary and explain in the course of studying the poem. 

(2) It will be noticed that reading is suggested not only before 
the study of the stanza or poem is taken up, but at various points in 
the lesson. What has to be remembered here is that a poem is not 
primarily a written thing, but sound ; it is for the ear and not for the 
eye, it is sound and not sight ; great literature cannot be appreciated 
unless it is read aloud. The teacher can best help the pupil to under- 
stand the spirit of the poem by reading it aloud to him. But avoid the 
perfunctory manner in which poetry is read in most schools. The 
teacher should live the poem while he reads it ,* the emotions of the 
poem .should thrill him and live in his voice. Read the poem, and 
read it again and again till the pupils know it, and you will have accom- 
plished the first and most important part of your work — to make the 
pupils love the beautiful thing. At the same time, avoid exaggerated 
or affected expression. The pupils should read not at the beginning 
of the lesson but only after they have studied the stanza or poem ; they 
cannot be expected to read expressively unless they understand and 
appreciate what they are reading. That understanding comes only 
after study. 

(3) An examination of the teaching notes will show that the study 
of a poem falls into two parts, although these parts are intermixed in 
the actual teaching, dm one, the pupil’s attention is concentrated on 
the words of the poem — he is led to appreciate it. In the other, the 
aim is to lead the pupil to express the language and thought of the 
poem in his own words. Let the teacher bear this clearly in mind, and 
remember that the latter part as a method of teaching English poetry 
is an incomplete, imperfect method. 

(4) The teacher is asked to study closely the method by which the 
pupil is led to appreciate the poem. Go straight to the heart of the 
poem, that which set the poet writing : the beautiful scene or story or 
idea. Let the pupils pick out the words, phrases, sentences, lines 
which express the scene or thought ; let them concentrate attention on 
these words ; let them remember them, for they are delightful, beautiful 
words. And — what is not practised in the teaching notes — let the pupils 
bring their appreciation of the language of a poem to bear on the study 
of other poems. For example, in the poem, For the Fallen, there is the 
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beautiful line ‘ Death august and royal sings sorrow up into immortal 
spheres ’. In Tennyson’s T he Passing of Arthur there is the line, ‘ I^ront 
them rose a cry that shiver’d to the tingling stars.’ Let the pupils 
compare these words, and appreciate how the same scene is expressed 
by different poets. Let them compare the simple £ to the end, to the end, 
they remain’, with the more ornate 4 thou dost still immutably remain,’ 
in Sarojini Naidu’s Imperial Delhi. But apart from the possibility of 
applying knowledge acquired in one lesson to future lessons, such 
beautiful words as are dealt with in the teaching notes should be 
remembered, and remembered for life. 

(5 ) The second and ‘ practical ’ aim of the teaching is to render into 
prose the words of the poem. If the teacher will analyze the teaching 
notes, he will see that the questions put to the pupils lead up to the 
paraphrase, that the paraphrase is first worked out piecemeal and then 
as a whole. It is a good practical method for the teacher first to work 
out the paraphrase and then to frame individual questions so that the 
answers lead up to the paraphrase. This means that the sequence of 
the lesson in respect of the prose rendering is the sequence of the 
previously prepared paraphrase. 

For the Fallen 
[Read the poem through.] 

Ini rod uct ion. [ Tell the pupils that this is a poem about the soldiers 
who fought in the Great War for the Empire, and who are now dead. ] 

Readmg. [Read the poem, pupils to listen with books closed. 
There are three motives from which the poem springs ; we mourn for 
the dead, we are proud of them, we shall never forget them. Let 
these thoughts live in your voice as you fead, read solemnly and 
mournfully, read proudly, read so that the pupils? ^understand that the 
dead soldiers will always live in the memories of the living. Live the 
poem as you read it. ] 


Verse 1 

[Read again verse 1.1 

With proud thanksgiving, a mother for her children, 

England mourns for her dead across the sea. 

Flesh of hex flesh they were, spirit of her spirit. 

Fallen in the cause of the free. 

Study. What does England do ? (Mourns.) For whom ? (The 
soldiers.) The poet speaks of the English nation as one family. What 
does he call England ? Look at the first line. (A mother.) What does he 
call the soldiers ? (Children.) Mention phrases in the first verse which 
show they were England’s children. (Flesh of her flesh, spirit of her 
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spirit.) [Explain phrases if necessary.] Are the soldiers alive ? (No, 
they are dead.) Where are they lying dead ? (Across the sea.) Put 

that phrase in ordinary language : In a country. Fill in the blank. 

( In a foreign country.) Now let us go over what we have done. (England 
mourns for her soldiers. They were her children, and they are lying 
dead in a foreign country.) Does England only mour?i for them ? Look 

at the first line : She is of them. Fill in the blank. (She is proud 

of them.) Why ? Look at the last line : They died in what cause ? 
(Because they died in the cause of freedom.) Now say what you have 
read in the first verse. (England mourns for her soldiers. They were 
her children, and they are lying dead in a foreign country. But she is 
also proud of them, because they died in the cause of freedom.) 

Verse 2 
[ Read the verse. ] 

Solemn the drums thrill : Death august and royal 
Sings sorrow up into immortal spheres. 

There is music in the midst of desolation, 

And a glory that shines upon our tears. 

How do the drums heat ? Happily ? (No, solemnly.) What does 
the poet say about death ? Look at the first line. (He says that death 
is august and royal.) [ Explain augzist .] But the soldiers were humble, 
common men. How can their death be majestic and royal ? The poet 
means that we should regard the death of these humble soldiers with 
reverence and awe, as we regard the death of a king, because 
they died for us and for freedom. And that is how Indian boys 
and girls should think of the Indian soldiers who died in the 
Great War, as heroes, who died for their country. Now at 
the funeral ceremonies of a king there is grand, awe-inspiring 
music, the scene is beautiful. What does the poet say about the 
death of these common soldiers ? Look at line 2. (That the sound 
of our mourning goes up to heaven.) While we are mourning what do 
we hear? Look at line 3. (While we are mourning we hear music.) 
While we are mourning what do we see ? (While we are mourning we 
see a glory.) What does that glory do ? (It shines.) Where ? (Upon our 
tears.) If this glory shines, what is it ? Music ? What shines ? This 
glory is what ? (This glory is a light.) What kind of light ? Think of 
the word glory. (It is a glorious light.) 

Now let us collect^ together these thoughts. [By questioning, 
elicit the following paraphrase.] (The drums beat solemnly for the 
dead. Their death was majestic and awe-inspiring, like the death of a 
king. The sound of our mourning rises above the earth to heaven, 
and becomes beautiful music.' There seems to be a glorious light 
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shining- from heaven. While we are mourning we hear this beautiful 
music, and a glorious light shines upon us.) 

Let us turn again to the words of the poem. Pick out the words 
and phrases in stanzas 1 and 2 that indicate that we are sorrowful and 
that we mourn. (England mourns ; solemn the drums thrill ; death 
sings sorrow ; desolation ; our tears.) Our mourning is proud and 
beautiful. Pick out the words that denote this. (Proud thanksgiving ; 
death august and royal ; sings sorrow up into immortal spheres ; there 
is music ; and a glory.) When we recite these verses we should say 
these words mournfully, or proudly. When we read or recite verse 2 
we should picture in our minds the beautiful music that sounds above 
the mourners and the glorious light that shines upon them. That is a 
beautiful picture that every boy and girl should remember. 

[Teacher to read verses 1 and 2 again, giving phrases referred to 
above their proper emotional value, and trying to make the pupils see 
the beautiful scene of mourning. Also let the voice dwell upon the 
rhyming sounds in sea and free , spheres and tears , and upon the 
alliterations in fallen and f?ee } sings sorrow . If there is a pupil who 
can read with feeling, let him read also. ] 

Verse 4 
[Teacher reads.] 

They shall grow not old, as we that are left grow old : 

Age shall not weary them, nor the years condemn. 

At the going down of the sun and in the morning 
We will remember them. 

Except ‘ the years condemn * all the words in this verse are simple 
words, and easy to understand. % 

f The years condemn 5 means that as the yeajs pass we are con- 
demned to old age. 

Shall we who are living grow old? (Yes, we who are living shall 
grow old.) Shall we grow weary when we are grown old? We shall 
grow weary with — complete the sentence. (We shall grow weary with 
old age.) Will the dead soldiers grow old ? (No.) Why not ? 

(Because they died young.) Will they grow weary with old age ? 
(No.) Why not ? (Because they died young.) Point out the words in 
the verse that tell us that they will not grow old. (‘ They shall not 
grow old . . . age shall not weary them, nor the years condemn. 5 ) 
Shall we forget them ? (No, we will remember* them.) When ? Look 
at line 3. (We will remember them at the going down of the sun and 
in the morning.) That means every day. The poet says that we will 
think of them every day. 

As before let us put together the thoughts contained in this verse. 
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[By. questioning-, get the following from the pupils. ] —(We who are 
living shall grow old, we shall grow weary with old age. But the 
soldiers will not grow old, they will not grow weary with old age, 
because they died young. We will always remember them.) 

This verse contains only simple thoughts expressed in simple 
words. They tell us about simple soldiers. Englishmen think that this 
verse is beautiful because it is written in such simple and homely words. 

[ Teacher followed by a pupil reads simply and tenderly. ] 

Verse 7 
[Teacher to read.] 

As the stars that shall be bright when we are dust, 

Moving in marches upon the heavenly plain, 

As the stars that are starry in the time of our darkness. 

To the end, to the end, they remain. 

Shall we live for ever or shall we die ? (We shall die.) Pick out 
the words that denote that we shall die. (‘ When we are dust ... in 
the time of our darkness/) Will the stars die or live for ever ? (The 
stars will live for ever.) How will they live? Pick out the two 
adjectives which are used to describe their appearance. (Bright, starry.) 
Starry means not only bright, but also beautiful. How many sentences 
are there in this verse ? (One.) Put into prose order. The poet says that 
the soldiers will live like stars, bright and beautiful. How long will they 
live ? Pick out the words that denote how long they will live. [Elicit 
that they will live ‘ when we are dust, in the time of our darkness, to the 
end \] Why does the poet repeat the words ‘ to the end ’ ? To emphasize 
that they will live for ever. [Elicit the paraphrase.] — (When we are 
dead the stars will still be bright. They will be bright and beautiful for 
ever. Like the st?bs, the memory of the dead soldiers will remain 
bright and beautiful for ever.) 

[Teacher to read the whole poem. Let your voice dwell upon 
the descriptive words that have been studied above. Modulate your 
voice so that the poem lives for the- pupils, so that they appreciate the 
rhyming syllables. Select a pupil who has a good vocal delivery and can 
read with feeling, and let him follow.] 

Conclusion 

What have we learnt from the poem ? We have learnt that the 
English people mourn for their dead soldiers, like a mother mourns for 
her children. But it is not a miserable and hopeless mourning : it is a 
beautiful and glorious mourning, for England is proud of her soldiers. 
We have learnt that the soldiers, although they are dead, will live for 
ever in the memory of their country. . That is how Indian boys and 
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girls should think of the Indian soldiers who died for their country. 
And if they know of any war memorial, let them place a few flowers 
there or some other small token to show that they have not forgotten 
the brave men who died for them. 


By the Sea 

It is a beauteous evening, calm and free, 

The holy time is quiet as a Nun 
Breathless with adoration ; the broad sun 
Is sinking down in its tranquillity : 

The gentleness of heaven broods o'er the Sea • 

Listen ! the mighty Being is awake, 

And doth with his eternal motion make 
A sound like thunder — everlastingly. 

Dear Child ! dear Girl ! that walkest with me here. 

If thou appear untouched by solemn thought, 

Thy nature is not therefore less divine : 

Thou Best m Abraham's boscm all the year ; 

And worshipp’st at the Temple’s inner shrine, 

God being with thee when we know it not. 

[Go straight to the heart of the poem. Tell the pupils that 
Wordsworth was standing by the sea, and that in the poem he describes 
what he sees and what he feels.] Let us find out from the poem first 
what he sees. I will read the poem. 

Read over the poem silently and tell me what the poet sees. (Sun, 
sea.) What is the sun doing ? (Sinking.) Then what time of day is it ? 
(Evening.) Are there any other words that tell us it is evening ? (It is 
a beauteous evening.) 

What kind of evening is it ? (A beauteous evening.) Anything 
else ? (Calm and free.) Free means clear. First, -the poet tells us that 
the evening is beautiful and clear. Then he says it is calm. Look at 
line 2 and say what kind of evening it is. (Quiet.) The evening is then 
calm and quiet. Read the poem and say what words tell us that the 
evening is calm and quiet. (The holy time is quiet, the sun is sinking 
in tranquillity, the gentleness of heaven.) 

Remember these words. Now lock at line 2 again. The poet 
says that the holy time is — complete the sentence. (‘ The holy time is 
quiet as a nun breathless with adoration.’) That is a beautiful picture. 
Let us close our eyes and think of a devout woman praying to God. 

Her soul is so concentrated on God that no sound comes from her: 

* 

she hardly breathes ; she is breathless with adoration. In these 
words the poet tells us that the evening is very quiet, and that fills him 
with awe and reverence because he is in the presence of something 
that is holy. It makes him think of holy things. Are there any other 
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words that tell us that the evening is holy ? (Gentleness of heaven, 
mighty Being.) 

Now let us go over what we have studied. [Let the pupils give 
the first part of the paraphrase below.] 

But is the evening absolutely quiet ? Read lines 4 to 6. What 
sound is there? (A sound like thunder.) Does it stop or go on 
continuously. It goes on— complete the sentence by using a word in 
the poem. (It goes on everlastingly.) Who makes the sound ? (The 
mighty Being.) The poet means that there is a low murmur of the 
sea that is like distant thunder. He pictures the sound as being made 
by the movement of a mighty God. 

I will read the last six lines of the poem. [Reads.] Whom is the 
poet thinking about ? Evening, sun, sea ? (No, the girl.) Does the 
poet feel the solemnity of the evening ? (Yes.) Does the girl feel the 
solemnity or the evening ? What does the poet say ? (‘ If thou appear 
untouched by solemn thought. 5 ) She does not feel the solemnity of the 
evening. Does that mean that she does not care for solemn things, that 
she has no soul ? What does the poet say ? Thy nature is not therefore 
less divine. 5 ) He says that although she does not feel the beauty and 
solemnity of the evening, this does not mean that she does not care for 
solemn things. He says that she is innocent of evil, and lives always 
near to God. That is the meaning of ‘ Thou liest in Abraham’s bosom 
all the year. 5 Look at the last line. [Elicit.] This means that God is 
always with the young and innocent, although we cannot see it. 

Now let us gather up what we have learnt from our study of the 
poem. [Elicit.] (The evening is beautiful and clear. It is calm and quiet. 
It is so quiet that it fills me with awe, and makes me think of holy 
things. The sun is sinking peacefully. A gentleness which seems to 
come from heaven is on the sea. The only sound is the low murmur 
of the sea, which goes on continuously and which is like distant thunder. 
It is a sound which might be made by the movement of a mighty God. 
The girl that is with me does not appear to feel the solemnity of the 
evening. But that does not mean c that she does not care for solemn 
things, that she has no soul. For she is innocent of evil and lives near to 
God always. God is always with the young and innocent, although we 
cannot see it.) 


H. Champion 
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SILENT READING 

n 

I spoke in my last article of the necessity for testing the results of 
silent reading. A very little enquiry after the reading period will soon 
convince one that even intelligent children are apt to blunder in 
comprehension, while the less intelligent often fall into gross misappre- 
hension of what appears (to the teacher) to be the simplest kind of 
reading matter. Here is one illustration : A group of children aged nine, 
having read an account of Hereward the Wake’s struggle with William 
the Conqueror, were asked to write down a series of questions bearing 
on the matter read. One question ran £ How many pieces did Hereward 
cut the Norman Knight into ? 5 The answer, I discovered on enquiry, 
was sixteen ; and the source of the blunder was the statement in the 
child’s text that Hereward fought with sixteen Norman knights. Dr. 
Thorndike has collected some amazing examples of the mistakes which 
children make in gathering information from the printed page. He 
used the following paragraph as a measurement test for the understand- 
ing of sentences. 

John had two brothers who were both tall. Their names were 
Will and Fred. John’s sister, who was short, was named Mary. John 
liked Fred better than either of the others. All these children except 
Will had red hair. He had brown hair. 

The children were allowed to read this paragraph as often as they 
liked. They were then asked the following question : ‘ Who had red 
hair ? ’ Out of several hundred children as many as one-fifth (twenty 
per cent) answered that Will had red hair. 

In testing the results of silent reading some distinction must be 
made between the tests used for informative reading and those used 
for story books. The main end of story reading in school is for 
entertainment ; and the main aim of the story reading test will be to 
discover how far the child is being pleased by his reading. It is 
a mistake to set tests like the following in reading of this kind : 

‘ In what county in England is the scene of Lorna Doo?ie laid ? 
Name five other English counties.’ 

To set a test of that kind is to treat Lorna, Doone as if it were a 
geography textbook. Such tests pursue side tracks which the child 
is not conscious of in reading a story, and even if he were conscious of 
them he would not pursue them because they lead away from his 
interest in the story itself considered as a story. To set a really satis- 
factory test on a story book is a very difficult business ; how is one to 
measure delight ; how can enjoyments be put in the scales ? Often the 
wise teacher will he content to trust the evidence of his eyes to tell him 

2 
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thaL his class are enjoying their story book. And he can get his 
children to talk over their recreative reading with him in friendly 
fashion, to exchange reading experiences, as book-lovers delight to do. 
This will not only give him insight into what they are getting out of 
their reading but will help them to put more into their reading. When 
written tests are used they should always be short in scope and context. 
To ask a child to write an account of a book he has just read, pre- 
supposes powers of compressing material and of surveying adequately 
a wide field which are beyond children. 

The aim of informative reading (textbooks and the like) is to 
acquire information, and the aim of the tests used here will be to dis- 
cover how much and how readily information is being acquired. 
Written tests will be indispensable although oral review questions still 
have their place. The written tests for comprehension must do more 
than test mere memory, because it does not follow that a child who 
remembers the facts thereby understands them. The best test is that 
which demands some new organization of the matter as proof that the 
reader has not merely imbibed knowledge but is able to give it a fresh 
setting, an orientation differing from that in which he found it. Often 
this condition may be satisfied, simply yet effectively, by setting the 
test in such a way as to shift the focus of the tested material. Thus a 
narrative in the usual third person form may be set for reproduction 
in the first person thus securing a more individual cast to the work while, 
at the same time, preventing a mere echoing of the original source. 

Care must he taken to allow a reasonable interval of time to 
elapse between the reading and the working of the test. 

With young children the tests would, of necessity, be much simpler 
than those I have just been speaking of. The questions, whether oral 
or written, will bp '.designed to measure, primarily, the understand- 
ing of sentences. Here is an illustration borrowed from the 
well-known Silent Reading Tests devised by Mr. S. A. Courtis. 

£ Flop, flop, went the fish, nearer and nearer to the edge. Kitten 
forgot to be afraid of the water. Quick as a flash down went his paws 
with all the little claws out. The fish could not get away.’ 

The questions are : 

‘ Did Kitten put out all his little claws ? 

‘ Did it take him long to catch the fish ? 

‘ Was Kitten afraid of the wet fish ? 

* Could the fish gpt away from his claws ? 

‘ Did the fish flop nearer to the edge ? ’ 

One of the best tests for comprehension in silent reading and useful 
at all stages, is to set the children to drawing their own set of questions 
on matter they have read. This exe^H^ gives us not only an excellent 
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guarantee that the book has been understood (how otherwise could 
questions be framed at all ?) but the questions themselves, adapted and 
amended by the resourceful teacher, can be put to good use in subse- 
quent revisions and re-readings. 

The paragraph test is a searching test for comprehension and can 
only be successfully undertaken by advanced readers. The pupil is 
required to state the chief point in a paragraph using a single sentence ; 
or a series of paragraphs in a series of sentences. Certain reading 
matter does not lend itself to this method of testing, but where the 
material moves on from point ro point in an orderly sequence, the 
paragraph test makes an admirable exercise. 

In all these tests it will be found that the quick readers score much 
better than the slow readers, and this is not to be wondered at when 
one considers the difficult obstacles which hinder the plodding reader. 
Every time the slow reader pauses, every time he loses himself or casts 
back, the sense of the passage fades from the mind. Every effort must 
be made by the teacher to quicken his class to a reasonable reading 
speed 

W. S. Tomkinson 

THE NUMBER SYSTEM OF ELEMENTARY 
MATHEMATICS 

The Rule of Signs 

In the first article we discussed some elementary ideas relating to 
numbers and to directed numbers in particular. We shall now give 
some simple illustrations of the Rule of Signs, known to most school 
boys as: ‘ Like signs give phis ; unlike signs give minus / but which 
may be more correctly expressed in algebraic form thus : 

(+ «).(+ b) = + a.b, (+ a)J- b) = - a.b, 

(— #).(+ b) — — a.b, (— a).{— b) — + a.b . 

Strictly speaking the Rule * of Signs is a convention and its 
justification lies in its consistency of application in mathematical 
analysis. As J. W. A. Young puts it in his Fundamental Co?icepts of 
Algebra and Geometry : 4 There can be no such thing as an a priori 
proof of these laws of signs ; they are pure conventions, finding their 
justification on the logical side in their consistency with previous 
assumptions and on the practical side in their s^rriceableness. 5 

Some teachers of mathematics accept this statement with a certain 
amount of relief, since it absolves them from the responsibility of 
having to prove the rule ; others seek* at least to illustrate what they 
cannot prove. 
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1. Let us start with the fundamental definition of multiplication : 

3X4 means 3+34-34-3 = 12. 

Similarly (— 3) X 4 means (— 3) 4- (— 3) 4- (— 3) 4- ( — 3) = — 12. 

But (- 3) X 4 = 4 X (- 3). 

4 X - 3 = - 12. 

Now we have 4 X 3 = + 12. 

Therefore the effect of changing the sign of the multiplier is to 
change the sign of the product. 

Therefore we infer, by analogy, that since — 4X3 = —12 
(— 4) X (— 3) = (— 12) with sign changed. 

= 4- 12. 

There are several doubtful points in this proof which make it 
unacceptable to the serious teacher. 

2. Another popular' proof is the following : 

From the fundamental definition of a directed number we find that ; 

(5) + (- 5) = 0. 

Let us subtract (+5) from (—8). 

We have (— 8) = (— 8) 4- 0 = (— 8) 4- (4- 5) 4- (— 5). 

A (- 8) - (4- 5) - (- 8) 4- (4- 5) 4- (- 5) - (4- 5), 

= (— 8) 4- (- 5). 

— (+ 5) = + (— 5) = (— 5). 

Similarly we can show that — (—5) = 4- (4- 5) = (4-5). 

This method does not appeal to the average school hoy. He feels, 
in some vague way, that he has been the victim of an arithmetical 
trick. 

The following methods of illustrating the rule of signs will be 
found much more convincing, perhaps because they are ‘concrete. 5 

I. Directed Areas 

Some Fundamental Definitiotis 

We shall begin by trying to think of the s?nallest imaginable por- 
tion of matter, which we shall call a particle . The position of this 
particle in space we shall call a point. 

When a point-particle moves from one position to another, it traces 
out a line. When a point-particle moves always in the same direction^ 
it traces out a straight line. 

If a point moves in a certain direction, it may be said to trace a 
positive straight line ; therefore, if it moves in the opposite direction 
it traces a negative straight line. 

When a straight line moves in a constant direction, except that of 
its own length, it traces out a plane stir face or a plane . 

When a plane moves in^ any direction, except that of its own 
surface, it traces out a solid. 
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Length-length Products 

Let us take two perpendicular straight lines or axes XOX', YOY' 
intersecting in O, and let OX and OY be the positive directions from 
O, which we call the origin or zero point . 

1. Let a point-particle move 
from O to A in the direction OX a 
distance (+ a). Now, let us imagine 
OA to be an extremely thin rod 
and let it move, at right angles to 
itself, in the direction OY, through 
a distance (+ b). The rod will trace 
out a rectangle (S). 

Since the rectangle is made 
by a positive rod moving in a posi- 
tive direction , we may take the area 
to be a positive area and mark it 
(+ S), and we may colour this area 
red (vertical lines). 

The area of a rectangle = length X breadth. 

we may write (+ S) = (+ a ) . (+ b) — (+ b) . (4* a). 

2. Now let the rod OA move in the negative direction (OB'), that 
is, in the opposite direction from that of the previous case, through a 
distance (— b). 

Since the area is traced by moving the rod OA, in the direction 
opposite to that moved before, we may call this a negative area, and 
may colour it blue (horizontal lines). 

So we get (— S) = (+ a) . ( — b). 

Again, we may trace this negative area by moving the negative rod 
OB' (—b) in the positive direction OA (+ a ). 

So (- S)-(- b).{+a). 

3. We may now move the negative rod OB' (— b) in the negative 
direction OA' (— a ). 

Since the area is traced by moving the rod OB' in the direction 
opposite to that of the last case, it will be red instead of blue, that is, 
positive . 

Thus (+ S) b). (- a ). 

Again, we may trace this positive area by moving the negative 
rod OA' (— a) in the negative direction OB' (— b). 

So (+ S) — a) . (— 

4. Finally, we may move the negative rod OA' in the positive direc- 
tion OB, that is, in the opposite direction to that given in the last case 
and the area will be blue instead of red, or negative. 

So (— S) = (- a) /(+ £)• 
and finally (— S) == (+ b) . (w a) as before. 
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II. Rate-Time Products 

If a train move at the rate of 30 miles per hour (or J mile per 
minute) how far will it go in 6 minutes ? 

Answer : Distance = J*6 = 3 miles. 

In other words, distance == speed X time, 
or d = s.t 



Now in the City of Bombay there are three local railway stations, 
Colaba (C), Marine Lines (M) and Grant Road (G) in order, about three 
miles apart. Two trains are travelling, one (P) from C to G at the rate 
of 30 miles per hour and the other (N) from G to C at the same rate. 
Now, let us make M our origin or zero point and MG the positive 
direction from M. Then MC is the negative direction from M. 

Then the length of MG = (+ 3) miles, and that of MC = (— 3) miles, 

Again, since the train P is moving in the positive direction, its 
speed is said to be positive (+ 1-) mile per minute, and, since N is moving 
in the negative direction, its speed is 7iegative (— J) mile per minute. 

Let us now answer the following four questions : 

(1) Where will P be 6 minutes after passing M ? 

Answer : at G, (+ 3) miles. 

(2) Where was P 6 minutes before passing M ? 

Answer : at C, (— 3) miles. 

(3) Where will N be 6 minutes after passing M ? 

Answer : at C, (— 3) miles. 

(4) Where was N 6 minutes before passing M ? 

Answer : at G, (“ lh) miles. 

Now the speed of P is (+ J) mile per minute and that of N is 
(— £) mile per minute. Again, 6 minutes after may be written (+ 6) 
minutes and 6 minutes before as (— S) minutes. 

Putting these numbers in the formula d — s.t, we get the follow- 
ing answers to the four questions : 

Rate Time Distance 

(1) (+ 3) = (+£)■ (+ 6). 

(2) (- 3) -(+*)■ (- 6). 

(«) (~ 3) - (- 1) • (+ 6). 

(4) (+3) = (-«)• (-6). 

We have thus arrived at the Rule of Signs. 

As a further example of time-rate products we may take the fol- 
lowing : 
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A man named Gopal saves money at the rate of Rs. 12 per month ; 
a?iother man named Rama loses money at the same rate . Compare their 
financial positions , five months hence a?id five months ago, with their 
positio?is now. 

1. Gopal saves money at the rate of Rs. 12 per month ; his rate of 
saving is (+ 12) per month. Five months he?ice he wall be Rs. 60 
better off than he is now. 

(f 12) . (+ 5) - + 60. 

Here note that saving , hence, and better off are expressed by plus 
signs. We shall now express losing, ago and worse off by minus signs. 

2. Gopal saves Rs. 12 per month. Five months ago he was Rs. 60 
worse off than he is now. 

(+ 12) . (- 5) - - 60. 

3. Rama loses Rs. 12 per month. Five months hence he will be 
Rs. 60 worse off than he is now. 

/. (— 12) . (+ 5) = - 60. 

4. Rama loses Rs. 12 per month. Five months ago he was Rs. 60 
better off than he is now. 

/. (- 12) . (- 5) - + 60. 

Exa?nples : (1) A tank, which at present holds 500 gallons, has 
one inlet pipe admitting water at the rate of 8 gallons a minute and 
another outlet pipe removing water at the rate of 6 gallons a minute. 
How many gallons will there be in the tank in 12 hours’ time; how 
many gallons were there 12 hours ago ? 

(2) The present population of a town is 12,000. New residents 
enter the town at the steady rate of 200 a year ; others leave the town 
at the rate of 150 a year. Compare the population of the town 5 years 
hence and 5 years ago with the population to-day. 

III. The Removal of Brackets 

The Rule of Signs is also implied in the rule for the removal of 
brackets. This rule may also be illustrated concretely. A bracket is 
a device for grouping things so that we may think of them together. It 
is a box or envelope in which we store things, until such time as we may 
choose to scatter them. Thus, if we have three white and four black 
balls in a box, we may express the fact in symbolic form as : 

! 3w + 4^] or [3w +4 b~\ or (3w + 4£), or by a vinculum above or 
below the expression. 

Let us take three boxes with an equal, bul (to the class) unknown 
number of beads in each. We may write this unknown number 
as x. 

Thus we have[#] *+ {x] + [x]. 
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Case 1. Let ns now add, say, one bead to the first box, two to the 
second and three to the third. 

We now have [x + 1] + [x + 2] + [x + 3]. 

How many beads have v 7 e altogether ? Answer : 3^ + 6. 

We may put all these boxes into a larger box [ ] . 

Thus we get [3x + 6] = [^ , +l] + [^+2] + [x + 3] . 

Let ns take away any one of the boxes, say, [x + 1], How many 
beads shall we have left. Answer : x + 2 + x + 3 = 2x 4- 5. 

Thus [3x + 6] — [x + 1] « [x + 2] + [x + 3] . 

Now remove all the brackets. We know that [3x + 6] — ox + 6, 
[x + 2] — x 2 and so on, when the brackets are removed. 

.*. 3x + 6 — [x + 1] = x + 2 4- x + 3 = 2x + 5. 

What must we do, when removing the brackets from — [x + 1] 
in order that the two sides of the equation may still balance ? 

Obviously we must get — [x +1] — x — 1 

so that 3.# + 6 - x — 1 = 2# + 5. 

In other words, when a — sign is in front of a bracket we must 
change the signs inside the bracket when we remove the bracket. 

Case 2. Let us now remove beads from the original boxes instead 
of adding them. 

We now have [x — 1] + [x — 2] + [# — 3] . 

How many beads have we altogether? Answer: [3x - 6]. 
Proceeding as before we get : 

[3x — 6] — [x - 1] 1=3 [x — 2] + [x — 3]. 

Now remove all the brackets. We get [3# — 6] — 3x — 6, and 
[* — 1] *= “ 1 and so on. 

3.r — 6 — [x — 1] = x — 2 + # — 3 = 2# — ft 

Obviously, again, we must change all the signs inside the bracket 
[x — 1] , when removing the bracket. Thus — [x — 1] =* — x + 1. 

As an extension of the simple rule illustrated in these two cases, 
we can easily show that 

+ 2 (x — 1) = -1- 2x - 2, 

-2(x-l) =~ 2x + 2. 

Which is only another application of the Rule of Signs. 

(+). (+) gives +. 

(+)•(-) gives 
(")• (“) gives +. 


H. R. Hamley 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY AND THE 
PRACTICAL TEACHER 

III. The Psychology of English Teaching 

In the last article we enunciated four main principles of the 
psychology of learning : Specific Practice, Adequate Practice, Prevention 
of Error and Desire to Improve. — Let us apply each of these principles 
in turn to the problem of teaching English as a foreign language. 

Principle 1. Specific Practice 

It is not possible to devise a practice-system in any subject until we 
know clearly what we desire the boy to do. What is our aim in 
teaching English ? 

The aim may be divided into three parts : 

We desire the boy to read English, to speak (and understand) 
English, to write English. 

We desire that he should do these things with the minimum ot 
intervention of the mother-tongue. 

We may therefore suppose that lessons in English will be of three 
kinds. In one lesson the boy will be found reading English books 
fluently and with pleasure; he will not be translating them into his 
mother-tongue but will be gathering the meaning direct from the 
English. 

In another lesson we shall find him speaking, not from a vernacular 
book, but from out of his own mind, telling perhaps in his own choice 
of English words something of that which he has read in his English 
book. 

In a third lesson we shall find him writing, hot a translation but 
a free composition expressing in his own words his own actual experi- 
ence, or perhaps some vicarious experience met in his reading. 

The boy’s reading will be of that type which we desire that 
he should actually use in after life, viz. silent reading, fluent yet not 
careless, and obviously a source of enjoyment to him. (For, if he 
does not enjoy, he will not read in his after-school days.) 

The boy’s speech in the class-room will be such as we desire him 
to use in his after-life: not perhaps faultless in pronunciation, but 
sufficiently accurate in essentials to be understood by any English- 
speaking person ; not perhaps very varied as to vocabulary and idiom, 
but simple, clear, intelligible and accurate. 

Here then is the analysis of the English Time-table (in my own 
school) : 
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Reading 

Speech 

Writing 

Pronunciation and Special 
Corrections 
and so on. 


Class III 
(8-9 vr.) 


3 


Class IV 
(9-10 YR.) 

3 

2 


Class V 

(10-11 YR.) 
4 
3 
2 


What then has happened to ‘ textbook,’ ‘composition,’ 4 grammar,’ 
‘translation,’ and all the ordinary nomenclature of the time-table? 
We do not want the boy to do grammar or translation in after-life, 
nor is the mastery of any particular textbook of the slightest 
importance in itself ; we want the boy to read and speak and 
write the language. In so far as grammar or translation or 
composition are necessary parts of specific practice in these functions 
they are automatically introduced into the practice lessons in speech, 
reading, and writing. They certainly are not aims in themselves, and 
consequently have no place in the time-table or curriculum. 


Principle 2. Adequate Practice 

Let us pass to the second principle, — the Principle of Adequate 
Practice. We commonly find schools using reading-books which 
contain no list of all the words used in the book (in the case of a first 
hook) or, in the case of a subsequent book, of all the ?iew words used 
in the book (viz. not already used in the previous books). Hence 
new words are presented to the boys almost without the teacher 
knowing of it. No doubt he explains and perhaps practises some of 
them at the time. But he has no record that this particular new word 
has occurred, and he does not revise it or practise it again. And 
perhaps it never occurs in the reading book again. The boys perhaps, 
in a very partial manner, learn the word at its first occurrence, but it 
never becomes a living part of their vocabulary. Hence, sooner or 
later, they forget it, and any energy they have spent on it is wasted. 

Every new word or idiom or other element of language which 
is introduced to the boy must be introduced deliberately with purpose, 
and must be fully assimilated so that it becomes a living part 
of the boy’s vocabulary. The teacher must know precisely and exactly 
what new words (or other elements) have been introduced in this parti- 
cular year’s work so that he may ensure that every one of them may 
be so fully assimilated . 1 (And conversely he must know, or be able to 
find out in regard to <nny particular word whether it is new or not. 
Otherwise he may waste time and energy in exercising a word which 
the boys already know.) 

1 For an example of such construction in a textbook see the New Method 
Readers (Longmans, Green & Co.). 
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Now yon will commonly find in schools that the children possess 
as many as three English textbooks, (1) a Reader, (2) a ‘ Composition 
Book 5 and (3) a Grammar — all three by different authors, and each using 
a different vocabulary. Very often, too, the three sections of the sub- 
ject are taught by different teachers. Hence the child partially assimi- 
lates three different vocabularies : he half learns a word in his Grammar 
which does not occur in his Reader : and he half learns a word in his 
Reader but does not learn to write it in his composition. He hope- 
lessly over-practises some words which occur in all the three books. 
And a teacher who wishes to revise the whole vocabulary of the class 
would have to make an index of all the words and idioms and grammati- 
cal usages occurring in three different books in order to discover 
precisely what things the boy is really supposed to know. 

The ideal, of course, would be to have a 4 Speech Book, 3 a £ Writing 
Book 3 and a ‘ Reading Book, 3 all constructed by one author with their 
vocabularies carefully dovetailed, and each word proportionately exer- 
cised in each book according to its relative importance in speech, or 
writing, or reading. As no such set of books exists, the next best 
thing is for the teacher to base all his work on a reading book which 
possesses a tabulated vocabulary. This may result in the boy learning 
to speak and write a certain small number of -words which are really of 
little importance save for reading purposes. But in actual fact such 
instances are not very common. 1 

3. Prevention of Error 

The next principle is Prevention of Error. This is, perhaps, the 
most significant and most fundamentally important of all the principles 
in language work. It is an actual fact that half, and probably more 
than half, of the English teaching done in India consists in teaching the 
boy wrong. If the boy has never heard a wrong expression, why 
should he express a thing wrongly ? There is only one excuse, namely, 
where his mother-tongue has one form of idiom and English has 
another ; and that is just the very case in which the teacher is required 
to prevent an error, to hold up a warning finger beforehand. That is 
just what the teacher is there for. 

But consider what actually happens. 

The teacher was a Bengali and he announced the sentence c She 
paharer nikote giyachilo 3 ( £ He went to the mountain 3 ) for the class to 
translate. Now Bengali uses the pluperfect tense £ had gone 3 in narra- 
tion where English uses the past tense, ‘went 3 . Bengali frequently omits 
the definite article. Bengali uses the same word nikote both for £ near 3 

1 See Dacca University Bulletin 13, The Construction of Reading Material 
(Oxford University Press) for a discussion of ‘this point; also New Method Com- 
position, Book I. 
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and ‘to \ The teacher pointed to the first boy, who said, 4 He goes near 
mountain \ He silently passed on to the second boy, who said, ‘ He has 
gone near mountain 5 . The third boy said, ‘ He had gone near mountain 
The fourth boy said, 4 He went near mountain \ The teacher said ‘ to 
the mountain ’ and passed on to the next sentence. 

The net result is therefore : 


Number of Impressions 


( has gone j 
Giycichilo — | had gone 
[ goes 

3 

Paharer — mountain 
(omit c the ’) 

4 

Nikote 

— near 

4 

Total wrong 
impressions 

11 

— Went 

The mountain 

Nikote — to 

Total right 




impressions 

1 

1 ; 

1 1 

3 


What should the teacher have done ? He should of course have 
warned the class beforehand that giyachilo in narrative is translated 
‘ went and that nikote in such contexts means 4 to \ He should have 
given special drill on these points. And he should have checked and 
corrected the boy who tried to omit 1 the ’ before the boy had time to 
say more than half the first syllable of ‘ mountain \ 

The boy must not say, hear, see nor even think anything wrong. 

The fact is that teachers are always muddling up examination and 
teaching. Your purpose in examining is to find out if the boy can do 
it right, and in so doing you are compelled to run the risk of his doing 
it wrong : in teaching your purpose is to make sure that he shall do it 
right, again and again, so that there may never be any risk of his 
doing it wrong. 

Every wrong answer in the class-room undoes the good of five or 
ten, or fifty right answers. 


4. Desire to Improve 

Lastly as regards Desire to Improve. Learning a language is not 
an exactly exciting occupation. Indeed it is such a dull occupation 
that boys are always trying to fly before they can walk — and that is a 
frequent cause of errors. 

The bricks of a language are words, — not words in their usual 
sense, of things made up of letters, but units of meaning. ‘ A box 5 is 
a word. 4 To box ’ is another. 4 Boxes ’ is a third. 4 Box's 1 is a fourth. 
Each requires one unit of learning effort. 

You can at least inform the boy. from time to time how many 
units of progress he has made. It is only a matter of totting up the 
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tabulated vocabulary. Such information is a great stimulus to ‘ desire 
to improve 

But better than that is to prove to him what his knowledge will 
do. Let him see what sort of a book he can read which is largely 
within his vocabulary or devise a little situation in which he can talk 
or write without feeling the need for any words which he does not 
know. 

References for Further Reading 
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IV. The Psychology of the Mother-tongue 

We have enunciated four Principles of Learning : 

1. Prevention of Error 

2. Adequate Practice 

3. Specific Practice 

4. Desire to Improve 

The second and fourth of these are most significant in connexion 
with the teaching of the mother-tongue. 

The lesson of the fourth principle is a very simple one. We go 
on speaking and writing the mother-tongue all our lives : we speak it 
and write it every day ; but do we thereby come to write or speak any 
better ? Not at all, sometimes we actually become worse. We tend 
to take the mother-tongue for granted, — as some little boys take their 
mothers and some men take their wives for granted, — and think that 
we owe her no special attention. 

The mother-tongue is the foundation of a man’s emotional and 
intellectual life ; in it were formed and in it are stored all the ideas and 
emotions of the earliest and most important stages of mental develop- 
ment. As is his use of the mother-tongue, so is the man’s thought 
itself, — careful or slovenly, copious or meagre, coarse or beautiful. 

The special importance of the mother-tongue is in connexion 
with the emotional life. A man may think in a foreign language, 
but he can only really love and hate in his own. For the emo- 
tions, first developed during infancy, are intimately linked with the 
fundamental language, the language learnt in infancy — the mother- 
tongue. The refinement, the education, of the emotions can be achieved 
through one medium only, — the mother-tongue. 

1 For example the Supplementary Readers in the New Method Series. 
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^Contrast the crude attempt of the navvy to express his emotion, 
with the glory of Shakespeare : 

I love ver Liz : ’s welp me you’re an angel. 

O speak again bright angel ; for thou art 
As glorious to this night being o'er my head 
As is a winged messenger of heaven 
Unto the white-upturned wondering eye 
Of mortals. 

It is not that the navvy feels less, but that he has not the divine 
gift of speech to transmute animal longing into divine passion. 

Most people who have had much to do with Indian students or 
school boys agree that an undue proportion of them tend towards a 
certain emotional instability. One day they are full of the wildest 
enthusiasm for some popular hero ; but, a few days or weeks later, they 
may be hurling invectives at him. They get carried off their feet by 
fleeting bursts of enthusiasm which leave no permanent residue of pur- 
pose. To the psychopathologist this is a symptom of a lack of 
emotional * integration '—a lack of organization in the emotional life. 
The inner life has not been taken in hand, drilled and disciplined, and 
changed from a rabble into an army. 

The one means of emotional education is the mother-tongue. And, 
if it is true that there is a lack of emotional stability in the Indian 
student, it is to the neglect of his mother-tongue that this is very 
largely due. 

The principle which is of the greatest practical significance in this 
subject is the Third— Specific Practice. What do we want the boy to 
do in his later adult life ? Let his practice consist in doing that now. 

Let us go into,, the vernacular class-room for a minute and observe 
what is going on. The teacher has in his hand a little book of about a 
hundred pages : this will be covered in a year’s work. It consists of 
short extracts, some moral, some descriptive, some informative, none 
very interesting. These extracts ,are written in extremely difficult 
language. A hoy reads, stumbling over the hard words. The teacher 
calls for explanations of these hard words : or explains them himself. 
An occasional word is parsed, or sentence analyzed. 

What is the aim of this lesson ? It is very difficult to say. 

So far as there is any aim, it is to acquaint the child with the 
meanings of abstruse .words which he is never likely to meet again. 
Certainly it can do nothing to make him love the literature of his 
mother-language and learn to use the mother-tongue as a means of 
expressing the secrets of his heart. 

Let us consider what actually are the purposes aimed at in teach- 
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ing the mother-tongue, and then design a course which may .ruin! 
them. 

1. We want the child to be able to write his own language 
correctly and idiomatically so that it may become an adequate expression 
of himself. 

2. We want him to speak and pronounce his mother-tongue 
correctly and beautifully so that it may be an adequate expression of 
himself. (And we want him to be able to read poetry aloud sufficiently 
well to be able to appreciate the self-expression of others.) 

3. We want him to form the habit of reading good literature in 
the mother-tongue and to discover in this a source of pleasure and self- 
development. 

Let us devise a system of practice which shall fulfil these aims. 

1 (a) Essay Writing : Personal letters, descriptions, conversations 
and original stories. The essay to be written carefully in ink ; corrected 
by the teacher, and rewritten eliminating all errors. 

(d) Specific drill aiming at preventing errors in forthcoming 
essays or eliminating current errors. 

2 (a) Reading aloud of poetry and prose by the boys, with no 
interruptions save for improvement of pronunciation or delivery. {N.B. 
It is desirable that the book should be specially marked with pauses 
and stresses, also with signs indicating the correct pronunciation of 
words in which error is at all probable.) 

(< b ) Reading aloud by the teacher of poems or prose passages 
likely to interest the class. 

3. Library Work : Each boy is provided with a book from the 
library, as required. He keeps a record of reading. One period is 
devoted to silent reading, during which the teacher calls up each boy, 
observes his record, and questions him on books rea$f . 

It may be asked what has become of grammar ? The answer is 
that it will be found, so far as it is needed, in Section 1 (£). What is the 
textbook ? The only textbook is that used for reading aloud. Existing 
books might be used for this purpose, but a specially prepared book 
would be desirable containing passages specially marked for reading. 

The first principle— Prevention of Error— demands some discus- 
sion. 

In teaching English to the Indian boy we are teaching a new 
language: the child has learnt nothing before. If he acquires any 
errors he acquires these in the process of learning the language in the 
class-room. With the mother-tongue the case is different. Most of the 
child's errors are colloquialisms or careless expressions, or dialect which 
he has acquired in his everyday speech before he came to school, or 
which he acquires in his out-of-school life. Hence the teacher in this 
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subject cannot always hope to prevent error : his task is here rather to 
eliminate it. 

Of course it is not possible to eliminate error altogether. It is not 
possible, nor desirable, to teach a child to speak like a book. The task 
rather is to teach the child to select. We all have two languages, the 
colloquial language of ordinary speech, and the more select language of 
writing. 

The child has to learn to use the right word in the right place : he 
has to learn what words belong to ordinary speech, and what words 
belong to the more careful language of writing. The child’s purpose, 
both in speaking and in writing, is to be understood. When he is 
speaking to a school boy he should rightly use the words of school boys. 
But when he is writing, he is writing for the world at large and he must 
conform to the conventions of the larger world. 

Learning to use the mother-tongue accurately consists, therefore, 
in learning the conventions of the mother-tongue. These are not an 
artificial style substituted for the individual’s natural speech, but merely 
a necessary censorship of the individual in order to make him intelligible 
to the herd. Be yourself and make yourself intelligible to others. 

References for Further Reading 

The Function of the Mother-tongue 

Bilingualism. Part I. M. West (Government of India). 

The Teaching of the Mother-tongue 

The Teaching of English in England (H.M. Stationery Office). 

Teaching the Mother Tongue , P. B. Ballard (Hodder & Stoughton). 

Essay Subjects of the Type Suggested above 

Advanced English Co?nposition (Longmans, Green & Co.). 

A Book of Passages Marked for Reading 

Exercises in English Pronunciation and Intonation (Teachers’ College, 
Dacca). 

Michael West 

SOME THOUGHTS ON SCHOOL 
GEOGRAPHY 

ii 

* Children like many things. If we are always to follow their 
line of interest, we know not whither we shall be led. They may like 
to learn people’s ways, but where is the guarantee that their liking is 
for the best ? ’ Statements such as these are often made by teachers 
who do not care for changes. ' It is -difficult to convince these 4 no- 
changers ’. We need not raise the question whether children are bom 
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‘angels’ or ‘devils 1 . But we accept children’s healthy curiosity* as a 
sure guide in instructing' them. II the development of personality is a 
good aim in education, then, surely, the safest method of achieving this 
aim is to let each child work out his own destiny by following his 
natural bent. To lay stress on human geography is but to accept this 
educational principle. 

To be quite sure that we are not merely playing with words let us 
clearly formulate the ideas underlying human geography. The human 
side of geography may for simplicity be classified under three headings : 

First, we have that aspect of a people’s life which shows itself in 
their manners and customs, in their housing, food, clothing, sports and 
pastimes, and in their general mode or living. It is this aspect which 
first catches the notice of the foreign traveller. This is the obvious 
side. Beneath the surface lie people’s tradition, xaste, sentiments and 
moral ideas — which express themselves best in their literature, art and 
philosophy ; in their epics ; temples, mosques or churches : historic 
monuments ; popular and national songs ; and in their sacred books. 
The ordinary tourist usually misses this side and carries away wrong, — 
at any rate very partial and incomplete — notions about the people of 
the country visited. The ignorance of this side — call it the spiritual 
side if you like — is largely responsible for the lack of sympathetic 
understanding among nations. 

Then there is the economic side of life. Man is a producer and 
consumer of goods. Human geography treats ox the production of 
raw material, of its manufacture into useful commodities, and of the 
distribution of these commodities by rail, road and water. The wants of 
man,— how he is fed, and how he is clothed— and how they are met in 
the different parts of the world form an interesting branch of study, 
one which has its appeal to the young mind. An indirect result of such 
studies is to develop and strengthen a sense of the interdependence of 
the nations, in a world gradually growing into a huge economic unit. 

Thirdly, we have the political side of life. The peoples of the 
world are ordered into diverse political organizations. These differ as 
widely as other social institutions. We cannot teach abstract political 
ideas to school children ; but we can give concrete examples of the 
different types of government prevalent in various regions. We can 
also, incidentally, give children some ideas of the political problems of 
the day, viz., The problem of the Far East; the problem of tropical 
colonisation ; the significance of the naval base «,t Singapore and that 
of the opening of the Panama Canal. Some reader may raise the 
question — * Can school boys understand such problems ? ’ To this my 
reply is — £ Yes. Boys of the High school classes are intelligent enough 
to understand all these. 5 * Are. they interested to learn the economic 
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or the political side of man’s life ? 5 To this question again my answer is 
‘ Yes . 5 My studies of the geographical interests of Indian children tend 
to show that up to the age of thirteen they are most interested in 
peoples’ manners and customs, in their habits and ways of life. Above 
that age a large number of Indian children show a desire for the 
knowledge of the economic and political sides of life also. 

There is a further point which I wish to emphasize in this 
connexion. Lives of pioneers and explorers — who are pre-eminently 
men of action — have a great fascination for the youths of all nations. 
I am afraid this aspect of geography, which may be called the ‘ heroic 
side’, has hitherto been neglected in schools. It is now recognized 
as a sound educational principle that some study of the lives of 
eminent men of science should form part of the science course taught 
to school children. It seems to me that the history of exploration and 
discovery would do for our boys and girls what biographies of scientists 
already do for them, only perhaps in a more thrilling manner. Besides, 
the stories of exploration will serve to sublimate the youth’s 
adventurous spirit and love of sensation in an innocuous way. 

Keeping these aspects of human geography before ns, let us now 
look at the whole matter from the standpoint of the practical 
educationalist. What do we expect of an average educated man or 
woman ? Every person, whether educated at school or not, has got to 
live. Life means many things. It means that one is to keep well, 
earn his living, spend his leisure profitably and be an intelligent citizen. 
An educated person is expected to do all these things better than his 
uneducated fellow-citizens. But he is expected to be more than they. 
Culture is the sine qua non of education, and culture is a highly 
complex product. Without attempting to give a complete analysis 
of ‘ culture’, we - may say that its essential constituents are : 
Polished manners, grace and elegance of speech and action, bt'eadth of 
vision , freedom from narrowness of outlook, and a capacity to take 
an intelligent interest in, and to form a sane opinion about, the pro- 
blems affecting the peoples of the- world. The study of history and 
literature provides a part of this culture, but an important part can be 
supplied only by contact with other people. Travel in a foreign 
country among other people with other points of view has always been 
looked upon as a happy method of rounding off angularities and of 
producing a liberal and tolerant attitude. Every person has not the 
means to travel in foreign lands in the company of an expert tutor. If 
we cannot go to foreigners we can bring them to us. We can have 
their ways of life vividly portrayed to our children. This has to be 
done through human geography. 

If the promotion of ‘ peace on earth and goodwill toward men ’ is a 
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worthy ideal, the efforts towards its realization can only he basfcd cn 
knowledge of people — their problems and their conditions of life. 
With the gradual elimination of the difficulties of transport and com- 
munication as a result of the marvellous achievements in the fields of 
aviation and wireless telegraphy the peoples of the world are coming 
closer together every day. The need for the knowledge that will 
promote sympathy and understanding among peoples of all nations is 
the most urgent need of the world of to-day. Our school children of 
to-day are going to be the future citizens of the world. They must he 
provided with this knowledge through a study of human geography. 

R. P. Kar 

NATURE STUDY IN INDIA 

BIRDS ( Continued ) 

Lesson III 

In working over the observation brought by your class on ckil, 
koiwal (king-crow) and gauriya (sparrow), you will begin to make a 
difference in method according to the age of your pupils. 

For small children (say, up to ten years of age) the method should 
be that of ‘nature-study/ properly so-called, throughout; that is, each 
bird may be studied as a separate object of beauty and wonder and 
interest, as creatures of one kind, certainly, but with no attempt made 
at explicit comparison or classification, still less at any scientific 
understanding of structure. 

But with boys and girls who are eager to know ‘ why ? ’ as well as 
4 what ? 5 the two lines of scientific enquiry — (1) What like, and how resem- 
bling ? leading to classittcatio?i ; and (2) What do they do, and how do 
they do it? leading to physiology — should be in the teacher’s mind 
throughout, although he should avoid all long names and technical terms 
as far as possible. (At this stage,* he may find a book by the present 
writer useful.) 1 

Thus, when the class’s observations have been collected, tabulated, 
and noted, somewhat as follows, the material may be worked over again. 

Blackboard 

Chil.—Ve ry big ; colour, dark brown ; shrill cry like chee-ee-ee- 
yell i ; frightens little birds and eats them. 

JfofwaLSmsXl body, long tail with tumed-out tips ; shiny black ; 

1 Bird Study in India (Oxford University Press). 
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darts 5 about after insects. Can frighten chil and make him fly away. 
[Why? observations needed.] 

Gan riy a . — Little and brown ; very bold ; often in flocks, not all 
alike ; makes a chattering noise ; eats grain, and destroys juicy garden 
plants. 

Now compare these observations with the previous set of three, 
and pick out points in which to compare all six together. One which 
should emerge is difference of sex ; the cock-sparrow’s black bib, grey 
head, and brighter colours should have struck some of the children, and 
will form a suitable introduction to the topic. Follow up with : ‘ Did 
any of you notice whether all the kites (Pariah kite, the English name 
for chil , may be taught) were alike ’—Probably some questions will 
have been asked already about the bigger birds seen with the kites, 
generally dingier in colour and shabbier. These are the female kites, 
and that the advantage in size is theirs is remarkable, as the children 
will point out, as they will all know that peacocks (moa) are much 
larger than their wives, and that this is the case with murghi (common 
domestic fowl) also. If none of them have noticed sex-difference in the 
other birds, don’t press it ; it is much less striking. 

Other comparative points to take up will be : Food ; beaks ; tails ; 
feet ; gait ; flight. But let these come as the children are struck with 
them ; there is no need to force them to leam everything at once. 

From this point, your plans will diverge according to the age of 
your pupils. With little ones, have a few more similar lessons, till it 
begins to be difficult for them to bring new descriptions ; keep a list in 
the class-room, with accompanying sketches, of all birds known ; and pass 
on to other nature studies. But let it be well understood that you are 
always eager to hear about ‘ new ’ birds ; and each child will be proud to 
be the one to be allowed to add a record to the list. Look through Mr. 
Dewar’s book at intervals with them saying ‘ We have not found that 
yet ! ’ and so keep a continuous lookout. 

Scheme Continued for Elder Pupils [Aged 10-16, say] 

Elder pupils who have learnt to recognize some dozen or more of 
the birds of their neighbourhood and can be left to carry on such 
recognition with the aid of Birds of an Indian Village or some 
similar descriptive book, should have definite lines of enquiry suggested 
to them, in pursuit of which they may not only acquire knowledge, but 
what is much more, reverence for lowlier fellow-creatures. 

As already suggested, the breeding-time of each species should be 
looked out for, and breeding-plumage and habits, place and construction 
of nests, appearance of young and food supplied by the parents, all noted. 
‘You have forgotten to say eggs ! ’ No,' but the difficulty about eggs is, 
it is all hut impossible to train young people to show enough consider- 
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ation for sitting birds, unless you warn them off looking at eggs alto- 
gether. ^Collecting eggs is of course unthinkable to a civilized con- 
science ; and would, I hope, be abhorrent to Indians.] So I should feel 
disposed to say ‘ Better net know what the eggs are like, than risk never 
seeing the chicks hatched ’. Explain how nervous the parent birds 
become, when huge giants of alien race are seen peering into their nursery, 
and tell of perscnal experiences of tragic desertions, and even of murder 
of their chicks, caused by the fever of anxiety set up by indiscreet visits. 

Suggest as problems : * Find which birds eat insects and which 
grain. Find any birds which prey on other birds or on animals. Find 
birds which eat dead flesh. Find any birds which hunt in the evening/ 
Many such enquiries suggest themselves, every time one talks with 
children who have begun to study birds. And the pooling of the 
results of these enquiries will lead to lessons on the structure and phy- 
siology of different types of birds, which will serve as a basis for future, 
more strictly zoological, study, and also for the class ificatio?i which is an 
essential for every branch of natural history. But the consideration of 
the study of bird relationships must have an article to itself. 

M. R. N. Holder 


SANSKRIT LESSONS WITH BEGINNERS 

The conversational method of teaching modern languages is no 
longer on its defence. Its merits have been generally admitted. In 
the case of classical languages its value is coming to be less and less 
disputed. The objections that have been levelled against it, as in the 
the case of modern languages years ago, refer to the paucity of 
competent teachers and the difficulty of applying the method to 
advanced classes, rather than to the method itself.' This amounts to 
saying, 4 You may teach a classical language by the conversational 
method for the first two or three years with advantage. 1 Two or 
three years of serious work by the conversational method would be 
a sufficient grounding. By the end of that time the pupils will have 
taken a liking to the subject and will be able to read and appreciate 
selections from classical literature. The use of the vernacular, 
especially in the higher classes, has often been advocated as necessary. 
No sensible person would object to this, if he could obtain thereby the 
shortest and clearest way to the pupils 5 understanding. As for the 
other difficulty, our experience shows that the* average teacher who 
knows the language fairly well can prepare himself for lessons by the 
conversational method with a couple of month’s practice. All he 
needs is to get his tongue ‘ loosened 5 by some regular daily practice in 
free conversation on simple subjects. 
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A few years ago, an experiment on the conversational method of 
teaching Sanskrit was started in the Elphinstone High School under 
the guidance of the Secondary Training College, Bombay. The results 
of this experiment have been eminently satisfactory. 

Sanskrit is introduced as a new subject in some of the classes 
of Anglo-Vernacular Standard III. Provision is made in the time table 
for two or three lessons a week. At the beginning, some simple verbs 
denoting every day actions (such as ^ ^ -f PIT, m, 'dTd , 

q? , W , TT, f, %, Hi - , fsfT, etc.) are taught. Pronouns like 3TPTf 
jspf , d^and concrete nouns like 3TTfHq, SR*!, 3TMTT:, f^T:, 

HTfw, tRWb etc., are also used along 

with the said verbs. These words are not taught singly, in a dis- 
connected manner, but connectedly in full sentences. In this initial 
stage the teacher has an assistant to help him to carry on the 
conversation. At first the teacher shows the objects and performs the 
actions and speaks the sentences describing them with proper emphasis 
[e.g. xjGfr rm i tot ^ i srfftFT %5jRrr srf ; and 

then tells the assistant to do the same. The class just listen to their 
talk for a while and then automatically respond to the orders and 
questions of the teacher. It is the imitative instinct of children that is 
to be fully utilized in this oral work, which continues for about a 
month. They are always active in these lessons, co-operate cheerfully 
with the teacher, take delight in repeating words, phrases and sentences 
in chorus and realize the immediate usefulness of the new language 
in which they can thus freely express themselves : jw 3TTfiRJT ! 3T|P[ 

3TR I TIT PR IT3RTW ! Rf pfcrf^T PBRTeTf STFPWfR I EPFR 

sff 'Bift i HfPTT q% 3i i i arwfe i m w&n 

®T^ PTSTPI I etc. 

For another month or tv 7 o some simple, concrete topics are taken 
up for description: such as I I 

I I etc. Now the assistant's presence is 

no longer required, because the class is by this time thoroughly 
acquainted with the teacher's questions and orders, and with the use of the 
three personal pronouns and verbs corresponding to them. The 
teacher points to the object, tells its name, and gets it repeated by the 
class simultaneously and by some pupils individually. In this way the 
whole description is first orally done, the class understanding the ex- 
pressions by direct association with the object, model or picture. Then 
the teacher reads the lesson from the book and the class reads the 
same after him in chorus. This step is considered to be very impor- 
tant and the lesson is thus read two or three times, great care being 
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taken about the pupil’s correct and distinct pronunciation, proper pauses, 
right intonation, and normal fluency. Sanskrit reading has been neglect- 
ed in our Secondary schools for the last sixty years and more since 
disconnected sentences came to be taught through Dr. Bhandarkar’s 
and similar other books. To cultivate the art of i?ztellig£?it reading 
in Sanskrit is one of the chief aims of our experiment. Conversation 
is just a means to that end. We do not attach so much importance 
to conversation as to reading, which is rightly considered an index to the 
real understanding of the language. After so much drill in chorus- 
reading the pupils are expected to master the lesson thoroughly at home 
and the next day their individual reading is heard in the class. In the 
application step of such a descriptive lesson the teacher asks detailed 
questions on it, or tries to fix in the new words and phrases by getting 
them used in various sentences. 

By this time the class is ready to learn short stories in Sanskrit. It 
is proposed to reproduce below the actual notes of a story-lesson given 
to a class of beginners. The class read descriptions of birds like the 
peacock or the crow, but knew no sandhis. 

[jV.B .— Answers to questions are in circular brackets.] 

introduction 

[A picture of the peacock is presented and the class is told to 
observe it for a minute.] 

i??: OT: ? (iPJT:) I af I ft ? (ft?3T) I 

i T% Wft ? (sFFrfrT I *P-T 

<RT ft ftsrwft W- ? (#l) I #|5i crff Wfm sftlt m) l 

? (J7fC : ) I ? (JPJP: SP aT) 1 5T'f I 

IPJT |P 5RP %% — l a> ; <3*1: a W- 

ai) I WTTV (aa : ftw aaa*a 51^: a l fflf i 

3 TfTT asptfH^npa a m 3 =fMr W# I W I 

Presentation 

[The teacher then tells the "following story, using the necessary 
pictures, gestures and intonation. ] 

{a) Story-telling: 

ana tpjc: 3nai% a^rfa i aaana affc wft i aa 

l fTTft H: JTf : i m 3tFP»f% 

apm- W# 1 |p a %% 1 SPT^sftl a <T& I ap a: fPJT: 
3 ?ai% af =a Prenrafcr i la agftai: W ar<aaa : 3# = 5 aftr 1 

ft Ipr 1 % wft ^tsft aW: I (j |P) a:#: areqfti <T fUITF: i 

a^r a: w: faarafa 1 ‘ a>*f 3 1 pro: a>jt ftftt.- <art: 
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KT I fis ^ 3T^ I qr TW 3RIN: I — (fi^N) — 


3TT, ^TRT^ I TJTFf 51®^: ^(W *TgT: 



(6) Questioning: 


=3 #ft sftrT l OT STMT ft?!: 

wft 3 5ftrT^ 1 *Rj[ I 3Tf!TT qt 

Wfa I m: 3FTO ftf =T STspft I 
ft ftft ft^Tft 3*tfftT 3R5f-ft- 
'^nft’ ffcT I <Ta: B- if: 

Jrft I 4OTfcT ^ Slfft <pt 

qfftnft <f?t rftsftr i qjjnj; 

Jim ff: 3^: 3?RT ‘3Tf ftp: — 
Sf| ftT: ’ |l% I 

[The teacher asks the class 
if they have followed him close- 
ly ; if not he tells the same story 
again. ] 


srftft ftft tpjjr #r i m wft nftt : ? (a roil’) i ft wi ft i 
('fiSlft tftftfr l H^T pr ft ft^rT l fW:) l ft JPT^ftr cT cfW ? 
(wft- 1 ^5lft ftjfTft qr) 1 ft 3TO: <=RI: ft# ftfft ? (qiftf:) I #T 
ft# fft i %: amftr <t rr fmT: ? (3#:) i ftfttj; wng;! (ftf: fts 

*ft= ftft: ft!?# 3 #ftft l ftT: ft ft# ftftf: ? (ftfft fftftft 
5T<ft TOR) I #T fftftft I tRT ft ftfcT ft TO: ? (‘ 3ft ftp — 3ft 

ftp ’ #) I 

[The teacher then reads the story sentence by sentence and the 
class reads the same after him in chorus. Proper pauses, right 
intonation and normal fluency are used in reading. ] 

(c) Reading : ' 

Sf'fft W#T aiffttf WI I 5RT =3 mSRW I 
[The story is thus read two or three times. The class, if well 
trained, will then be able to read it in chorus by themselves, i.e. without 
the teacher’s lead. This kind of chorus reading is very delightful to 
hear and young pupils like it. It creates confidence in them, helps their 
thorough grasp of the lesson and cultivates in them a taste for the 
language. Such chorus reading is a necessity with beginners before 
you can take their individual reading.] 


Application 

[The above story is now presented on a blackboard, the sentences 
in it being written in wrong order. The class is then called upon to 
read the sentences silently and to re-arrange them in right order. ] 
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(a) ij-4+H q*TT 3f?t |q9fia^ u l ftfftlT I ipTHI =t M J -Id 5^7 qififTFT I 
^ TO qfcpOTT l 

( ) TFT 35%T: rT #? qfqftr I ( ) f^rW — 3}f, I 

W$m 5T^: 3Mr H§C: =*? #R" q§T I IW 5pq: 5 3^ $#5T: q 

#TCq I ( ) ere 3TFT=®f% %Tft? ?iIWI% I ( ) eFf: ?T: qPffi: 

qft 1 wBffir =? srfPc <3^ 'rftTTfq tm frw^r 1 ( ) sr«r 

iry: fftuvtfcr 3rrai|- prefer * ( ) tt |?r ^ fT^qftr ?r ftnrr: 1 ( ) 

9^ *5ppj *I^T fl: ‘ 3Tf IPJT: — eft TftT: ’ |ftT I ( ) 5PTT iPJjr: 

=Hf% qf =? fWPTfcr 1 ( ) 1 1 Sfpr qt wfp I FTC: WIT ftf q 

5 R# 1 qf siftr %qrft qqftq ar^-R^iFti ’ # 1 ( ) w^fr^r qq qpiftjft 

# qqfcr qprqp: t ( ) qqr %$! % ftrq% wsf% =3 ?nw wpftpt i 

( ) eFTT ?T: ^FP: fftqqfcl I ‘ qft 3 iqq I qTT PK: *ftT <?ft: 

’Tiqqftr nig crmqpct sq%: i ft wrq *fti ; m \ arro^r: i ( ) 

HTRTITT qfrR ^ptl I cpt WT^Fri 4i«ill«i qiRlPl R I rflft qsjqft 

qftftqq i 

[The teacher gets out the right order of these sentences from the 
pupils, who note down the proper serial numbers in the blank brackets. 
When the sentences are thus rightly arranged the above brackets will 
have these numbers written in them: (s) — (? ©) — (^) — (? ?) — (?) — 

— <«} — (? 1} — (S) — ( r < >.) — ('») — (V) — {%) — ft)-] 

(b) [ If still there is some time the teacher calls some members of 
the class to dramatize the story. One pupil becomes 4 the peacock \ 
another ‘ the crow ’ and they stand at the two sides of the teacher's seat. 
The rest of the pupils play the 4 boys 7 in the story. The teacher’s help 
is necessary at this stage. But the next time, when the pupils have 
read the lesson at home and learnt it thoroughly, they can dramatize 
it more freely.] 

V. P. Bokil 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

A Suggestion 

Sis, 

No serious man will ever doubt how immensely difficult the task 
must be of both learning and teaching a foreign language like English 
in Indian schools. Similarly nobody will probably dispute how 
essential a sound knowledge of the accents of English words is for a 
proper understanding of English literature and especially English poetry. 

Kow will accuracy in the matter of accents be secured? The 
answer obviously is : 

(1) By careful teaching. If the teacher gives the correct accent on 
the very first occasion the student is introduced to a new word in 
English, and if he later ensures repetition of the same till it is fixed 
firmly in the mind of the hoy, there is no danger of the student picking 
up wrong accents. True. This responsibility ''the teachers must 
shoulder. 

(2) By developing what may be called ‘the dictionary habit’ in 
the student. 

(3) By direct contact with the man whose mother-tongue is English. 

Now the first way is obviously beset with many practical difficulties. 

The greatest difficulty is really the paucity of really competent teachers. 
We can never hope to have the necessary number of qualified English- 
men as teachers. Our Indian hoys must be placed under Indian teachers 
even for this purpose of training in English and hence the difficulty of 
ensuring correct accent remains as great as ever. 

In my opinion, taking all things into consideration, it would be 
better if we allow some devices to be used to get over this difficulty. I 
have to suggest one such and that is that— 
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fRexibooks in all subjects even up to the matriculation standard 
should be printed with accents shown in the body of each word in a 
lesson . Only such books should be allowed in our schools. Such 
accented books will solve the problem a good deal and will bring about 
a vast improvement in the matter of correct accents. 

D. V. POTDAR 

[Readers are referred to Sir W. A. Craigie’s books, The Pronun- 
ciation of English , 1917, 2s., and English Reading Made Easy , 1922, 
2s. 6d ., both Clarendon Press. — Editor, Teaching.] 


Dr. West on Specific Practice 

Sir, 

Dr. M. West has written a most lucid and valuable article on 
this subject, and with remarkable conciseness. He knows what he is 
talking about. He could not, otherwise, have been so clear and so 
brief at the same time. Everything he says is to the point. In 
attempting to supplement him I am hopeless of such perfection. 

The process of an Indian child learning his vernacular is inimitably 
sketched by him. I should like to indicate where his system does not 
seem to apply. I am dealing wholly with the section of his paper 
entitled 4 The Principle of Specific Practice \ Fabricando fabri fimus, 
(we become carpenters by carpentering), but we waste a lot of wood in 
the process, unless we start with clumsy but useful frames and boxes, 
instead of perfectly fitted tenons and dove-tails of no earthly use but 
so beloved of the Manual Training Syllabus. The former evokes the 
1 desire to improve ’ ; the latter — well, I don’t know what it evokes 
except exasperation. 

So the child must learn to speak by speaking, and that is the Direct 
Method. In the home it is automatically supplied. Every mother is 
a past-mistress in the art. The system is as old as mothers, i.e. it is 
the natural, and, therefore, the right method. However it is not a 
natural demand that a child should learn two or three languages, unless 
he has daily intercourse with a polyglot community, as in Switzerland. 
There, two days a week, work and play is all in German, with an easy 
time for children from German homes. The next two days are wholly 
spent in an Italian atmosphere, vibrating to the vowels of Italy. 
Finally, two days are wholly French, with a good time for the little 
Frenchies. English in India is unrepresented by a community of 
English children of any bulk outside the big towns. Even these do not 
mix much with Indian boys unless they use the vernacular. Hence I 
conclude that a modified system is calied for, namely, that demanded 
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for the acquisition of a dead language, until it lives for us. A teacher 
cannot play the part of a community. 

Now a cat is a cat to an English boy. It is a billi for the Indian. 
Transplant the Indian to an English home, and he soon accepts cat , 
and not billi for pussy's surname. But if he be not so transplanted, 
what then ? Why then he learns that cat = billi , and billi = cat , that 
is, he translates and re-translates. Later on, he transplants himself 
into the world of English books, and then he thinks of a cat as always 
cat , and translation naturally, automatically, eliminates itself. 

Until, as in France, the primary school teacher is a well-paid 
specialist, India must put up with teachers to whom English is a pain- 
fully acquired second language, in which they think, it is true, but think 
in unidiomatic English. More than half the work of High schools and 
Intermediate colleges is to correct the English learnt from such teachers. 
'An F.A. Fail,’ as he is not inaptly termed by the jargon of 
such schools, is the type of teacher in the majority of the Primary 
schools of India. He cannot be expected to teach what he does net 
know. 

English, on the other hand, ought not to be the medium or school 
teaching. Except in a home where English is spoken, it is not the 
medium of thought of any Indian boy till he comes to college. 
However, this, too, is a digression, and leads to far wider issues. 

What then is to be done in concrete circumstances ? Why, transla- 
tion and re-translation, as I stated above. The pupil has a bit of 
correct English read and explained (i.e. translated to him). Then he 
reads it himself, translating it or not. Later on the translation (or 
explanation) is given to him, and he gives the English of it. With the 
help of his memory, it is correct English. This is not parrot-work. 
The explanation, or translation, or thought, is all ^long the guide to 
the English. As soon as a sufficient stock of gra??imcztically correct 
co?ist?'2ictz7?is have been acquired, the vocabulary can be increased in 
geometrical progression, as the mind of the child develops. 

The formulation of the principles of educational psychology is a 
thing of to-day ; the practice of those principles is as old as Mohenjo- 
daro. Wherever there has been a wisely loving mother she has 
practised it. Wherever there has been a successful tutor he has 
proved the value of his method. Now and then, the method pursued 
in the past by a tutor who has turned out brilliant pupils has been 
definitely described by him. It is then seen that he has known his 
educational psychology. Like M. Jourdain he has talked prose without 
knowing it. Such a tutor was good old Roger Ascham. His Sc hole- 
master shows that by his method of translation and re-translation 
he was able to teach the princesses of England their Greek to a degree 
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of familiarity that enabled one of them, at least, to turn to Plato for 
relief with the scaffold looming- dark before her. 

With him I urge no more than would a practical — 

‘ SCHQREMASTER * 


BOOK REVIEWS 

A New Exf>erhne?ital Scie?ice. By J. G. Frewin. Oxford University 
Press. 3 Vols., each pp. 95. Price, Re. I -1-0 each. 

If is not many years since the headmaster of one of the greatest 
schools in England wrote : ‘ Instruction in physical science is, except 
for those who intend to pursue it professionally, practically worthless. 5 
To-day a modicum of science is considered an essential part of even 
elementary education. For this change in outlook we have to thank 
Huxley, Darwin, Kelvin and the other early apostles of the scientific 
spirit in education. 

In the early days of school science the pupil was permitted to 
witness experiments but not to perform them himself ; individual work, 
as we know it to-day, was practically unknown. Then, under the 
trenchant and stimulating criticism of Professor H. E. Armstrong, the 
teaching of science became ‘ heuristic 5 and science class-rooms became 
laboratories, in which the pupil was supposed to find out things for 
himself. Teachers became obsessed with the idea that no science was 
of worth to the individual that had not been through the grinding mill 
of experiment. So the pendulum swung far in the direction of individual 
experimental science and school boys were set the absurd task of trying 
to reproduce the scientific history of the race. The pendulum is slowly, 
perhaps too slowly* coming to the position of equilibrium. The teacher 
still holds to his faith in the value of experiment, but he has learned that 
science has its psychological side, its romance, its human element. 

The New Experimental Science by Frewin is an attempt to keep 
this balance between the scientific and the psychological, between experi- 
ment and romance. The method, as we see it, may he illustrated from 
the chapter on the 1 Principle of Archimedes \ The author first excites 
the interest of the pupil in 4 floating bodies 5 by referring to the floating 
test for eggs. He then suggests a few simple experiments, for 
example, on the behaviour of stones, wood, cork, etc., in water. The 
general problem of Rotation is then discussed and a quantitative 
experiment suggested — this is left for the pupil to do himself. The 
results are then examined and the principle is stated. The mention of 
the name of Archimedes is followed by an interesting sketch of his life 
and, finally, some practical applications, of the principle are discussed. 
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The method is very sound and we do not wonder that it has- met 
with success in Scotland. Our only criticism is against the order of 
the subjects treated. The first volume opens with a short section on 
units, mass, weight, heat, expansion, etc. This is followed by the 
chemistry of the air with special reference to Lavoisier, Scheele and 
Priestley. The author defends his order by stating that the pupils 
preferred it to any other. So perhaps our attitude is, after all, logical 
rather than psychological ! 

The printing and general appearance of these books leave nothing 
to be desired. It was a joy not to find a single printer’s error. We 
have never seen better drawn diagrams in any school textbook ; they 
are works of art. We commend the series to all teachers of elementary 
science in Indian schools. 

;jc ij: 

Teaching the Essentials of Arithmetic . By P. B. Ballard, M.A., 
D.Litt. University of London Press. Pp. 260 — xxi. Price, 65 . net. 

There is no lack of excellent textbooks of arithmetic and no 
lack of good books on the teaching of arithmetic but. judging from 
the books used in the majority of Indian schools and the obsolete 
methods employed by teachers— with honourable exceptions individual 
and provincial, there seems to be a conspiracy against modernism 
in that subject. It is not easy to state the reasons for this state of 
affairs. It may be conservatism, some would say, inertia ; but perhaps 
we should be nearer the truth, if we were to ascribe it to an excess 
of arithmetical logic and a defect of psychology. Our arithmetic has 
been prescribed for us by the mathematician instead of by the psycho- 
logist. We are slowly coming to see that arithmetic, the arithmetic of 
the school, at least, is not an abstract but a human subject, not logic 
but life . We are greatly indebted to Dr. Ballard for this fresh discus- 
sion of the subject. All who have read, and enjoyed, his books 
on 4 Mental Tests ’, 4 the Changing School ’, etc., will come to this book 
with expectation and will not go away disappointed. Dr. Ballard is 
never obscure or dull, always convincing and provocative. He is as truly 
human as he believes his subject to be. In this survey of the essentials 
of arithmetic Dr. Ballard discusses, in a balanced way, what he has called 
the English and American views of arithmetic. The English view is 
deductive. No unexplained process is allowed to be taken on trust, 
nothing allowed to escape the grinding of the logical machine. The 
American view is inductive. Reasoning must start with concrete facts 
and end with concrete facts and arithmetic is merely a habit-forming 
process. Dr. Ballard aims at reconciliation, to use intelligence when it 
ought to be used and to resort to rule -of thumb when it cannot. He 
applies this doctrine of give and take to the teaching of the fundamental 
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processes and concepts of arithmetic. He never halts between two 
opinions, as may be judged from the following : 4 1 think the method of 
teaching subtraction by decomposition a vicious method.’ We have 
not space to discuss this excellent book in detail. We commend to the 
attention of teachers the chapters on the multiplication and division of 
money, long and short division, standard form and the rule of three. 
We wish that all teachers would study and put into practice the methods 
recommended in this book for the teaching of * proportion ’. The 
loyalty that Indian teachers have to the ‘ dot * method is both pathetic 
and tragic. 

The last chapter of the book is on a subject not usually included in 
books on elementary arithmetic, namely, * Incommensurables It ends 
with a true Ballardian touch, ‘ An incommensurable never ends. A 
book does. This one ends here.’ 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

The Teaching oi Arithmetic. By H. R. Hamlet. Macmillan’s Educa- 
tional Pamphlets. Pp. 47. Price, Annas 8. 

School Discipline. By H. R. Hamlby. Macmillan’s Educational 
Pamphlets. Pp. 24. Price, Annas 4. 

Prose oi To-day. Issued by the English Association. Longmans, Green 
& Co. Pp. 191 + xxxii of biographical notes. Price, 25. 6 d. A 
good selection from modem prose authors. 

Foundatio?i Exercises in Geography. By E. G. R. Taylor. George 
Philip & Son. Pp. 32. Price 6 d. each. Part I, British Isles. Part II, 
Europe. Part III, The Americas. Part IV, Africa, Asia, Australasia. 
Part V, The British Empire. Specially drawn maps with ‘ completion 
tests ’ on each map, for revision work in geography. 
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THE BOY SCOUT MOVEMENT IN 
INDIAN SCHOOLS 

[Mr. Pearce has been an active worker in the Scout movement almost from the 
ime of its inception in England His first troop was in London. On coming on: 
o work in Ceylon, he started the first school troop in Ceylon, and was in charge 
>f the Baden-Powell Scout movement in Ceylon for several years, till he came to 
ndia, at the request of Dr. Annie Besant, to organize the Indian Boy Scouts 
Association. He remained its Chief Commissioner for three years, during which it 
pread far and wide in many parts of India. It was then amalgamated with the 
Jaden-Powell Association. Mr. Pearce subsequently took up educational work in the 
Holkar State, where he was also Chief Commissioner of the Hoikar State Scouts, 
^or the last few years he has been Principal of the Kayastha Pathshala, Allahabad, 
vhere he has been in touch with the work of the Seva Samiti Boy Scouts Association, 
vhich is widespread in the north. He has therefore had an almost unique experience 
)f the workings of the Scout movement.) 


I 

Scouts and ‘ Brussels Sprouts ’! 

Just before my schooldays were about to come to an end the Boy 
Scout movement was started in England, and I well remember joining 
with my fellow-students of the senior form in fooling the scouts. 
Very fine fellows we thought ourselves, and we used to call those 
‘ prigs ’ in sham uniform e Brussels Sprouts ' — though what likeness 
we could discover, even at that romantic age, bet'ween the innocent 
boys and the prosaic vegetable, I really do not know. It was 
no doubt, like most schoolboy jargon, the invention of some bright 
spirit whose wit had not yet grown beyond the ability to perceive a 
rhyming resemblance between c scout ’ and ‘ sprout 5 ! Anyhow I was 
numbered among the scoffers — let me confess it. 

In later years — not many years later, either — I was among those 
who thought that they had found in Scouting ihe panacea for all ills 
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and defects of our educational system. It is a useful delusion for a 
scouter, and I hope that some of my scout-readers of this magazine are 
still under that delusion. It will do them no harm for a while ; they 
will grow out of it, sure enough; and, in the meantime, the Scout 
movement will benefit from their enthusiasm, and will not be seriously 
the worse for their blindness. 

Well, having made a challenging statement like the above, I sup- 
pose I must set to work to justify it by facts. Let me try. 

I will clear the ground, first, by an attempt to show in what ways 
Scouting, if not a panacea for all ills, is a valuable supplement to the 
ordinary work of education. Next, I will point out some things in 
which, I think, it has so far failed, at least in India. Lastly, as, in the 
right scout spirit, I should be glad if this article might prove to be 
a ' good turn ’ to any scouter, or anyone else for the matter of that, I 
will suggest a few ways in which my experience leads me to think we 
may remedy the failures and make the movement even more useful 
than it already is. 

Red Corpuscles and Old Fogeys 

First and foremost, and far beyond anything else in importance, is 
the stimulus which Scouting gives, or ought to give if it is real 
Scouting, to the spirit of adventure, finding its readiest expression in 
hiking and camping. If you, scout-reader or fellow-schoolmaster, have 
not found this so, in your troop or your school, then I make 
bold to say that you have not discovered what real Scouting is, 
however many training camps or Wood Badge courses you may 
have attended. Of all the troops that have died, three-fourths have met 
their fate because their leaders will not or cannot grasp this simple 
fact — that the spirit of adventure is the life-blood of Scouting ; and the 
red corpuscles gf that life-stream are hikes, expeditions, tramps, 
camps — any sort of thing which will get you beyond the four 
humdrum walls of your classroom or your home. (The white corpuscles 
are social service, but of that more anon.) It is a sad sight to see the 
troop (usually a school troop), which was started with such enthusiasm, 
fading away into the feebleness of anaemia. But, on the other hand, 
what can be jollier than to see, as I have seen, dyspeptic and diabetic 
old fogeys of schoolmasters undergoing a regular rejuvenation as a 
result of getting a move on in the open air with their youngsters ? Of 
course, it is a 4 frightful fag 5 (everything to be got ready after school- 
hours!), but when you come back, you feel that it was well worth 
while. Is there any schoolmaster who has tried it who will disagree ? 

And, if it is this to the schoolmaster, what is it to the boy ? Oh, in 
India we terribly lack the spirit of adyenture ! We lack it because it is 
not encouraged in our hoys and girjs. And it is not encouraged in 
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them because most of the people who teach them were similarly taught 
— to be content, to be docile. Blame the system, if you will (I agree 
with you) ; but then, let us not be content, let us not be docile. Let 
us change. We may not be able to change the system, all at once. We 
caii at least change ourselves. Get cut of the four walls ! They are 
the symbol of conventionality. India was not always so. She had her 
adventurous youth. Many a time the spirit of adventure has been re- 
born in this land. Will it not come to birth in our midst again, if we 
prepare a home for it ? 

The presence of this spirit of adventure, bred by real Scouting, is 
a great asset in any school. It will give rise to all sorts of enterprises ,* 
they may not all be wise ones, but a tactful headmaster will understand 
the value of them, and guide them aright without seeming to do so. 
The mediaeval type of schoolmaster (of whom we still have plenty) will 
crush them with scorn or disapproval — and with them the germs of 
God only knows how many hopes of creation. When I was a 
boy at school, some of ns, under the influence of the Szezss Family 
Robinson type of adventure-story, got the idea of building ourselves a 
little hut to live in, and of furnishing it all with our own handiwork. I 
happened to be rather keen on carpentry at that time, and, as a senior 
student and a prefect, I had access to the key of our school workshop. 
In my enthusiasm for our project, when the headmaster happened to 
be absent for several days, I invited the ‘ Swiss Family- 5 to have the 
run of the workshop. When the headmaster returned he found that 
our energies had exhausted about half the stock of school timber, 
though we displayed a wonderful assortment of tables, chairs, stools 
and cupboards, by way of exchange. He was a sensible man, however, 
and, though we all got our whacking for it, he allowed us to keep our 
furniture, which, needless to say’’, was our pride for years after. And 
I still have the original plans of that hut ! 

Spotting Glass upon the Road 

Next in importance among the benefits of Scouting, I would 
put the habit of observing the needs of others, and the definite training 
in usefulness. Without the former, the latter is of comparatively little 
value ; the two must go together, and this is a point which quite a 
number of our scouters miss. Take our first-aid training, for example, 
or even a simple thing like 4 Kim’s Game In many troops these are 
regarded merely as qualifications without which the Second Class Scout 
Badge cannot be obtained. But half their interest and almost all their 
value are lost if they are thought of only in this way. The training of 
which ‘ Kim’s Game 1 is the beginning can, and should, be carried on 
into forms of observation which may definitely add to one’s public use- 
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fulness. For example, if you begin by being sharp enough to score 23 
out of 24 in 4 Kim's Game ’, you may go on to things like spotting bits 
of glass on the highroad (removing them, to save cut feet and punc- 
tured tyres, becomes a habit to a good scout)— and to still more 
important things, such as noticing an almost broken trace and thereby 
averting, perhaps, a serious accident. 

First-aid, and specially the Ambulance Badge training, ought not 
to be a mere means of decoration, as it often is. Let the qualified ones 
form an Ambulance Patrol; furnish them with the simplest and 
cheapest remedies — permanganate of potash, vaseline, clean cotton — 
and let them go out, once a week, for a couple of hours in the evening, 
to attend to cuts and sores among the poorer people of the neighbour- 
hood. More serious cases may be recorded and reported ; the scouts 
should not attempt to take the doctors' place, but they may be 
extremely useful in the above-mentioned ways, besides earning the troop 
a good name. 

Anti-malaria work, such as the Seva Samiti Boy Scouts are carry- 
ing on in many parts of north India, is another variety of such useful- 
ness combined with the habit of observation. 

There are, of course, many other benefits which a school may reap 
from having a school troop in its midst. But most of them, I think, are 
such as can be obtained by other means ; they are not the exclusive 
properties of Scouting. Such, for example, is the training in respon- 
sibility. The patrol system, the working of the troop by the court of 
honour, are no doubt among the very best possible ways ox developing 
this quality in our boys, but there are plenty of other ways of teaching 
it, such as the prefect system, a school parliament, letting the students 
manage their own games, self-government in the mess-system in hostels, 
running a school shop on a co-operative basis, and so on. I have tried 
every one of the abpve, so I am not speaking merely as a theorist. 

There are many schools, however — no doubt by far the majority in 
India— in which it will be years, if not decades, before such methods are 
introduced. For these, the presence of a real scout troop is an inspiring 
force in the right direction. This * is particularly the case in village 
schools, and in this connexion the experience of the Seva Samiti Boy 
Scouts Association is a valuable indication of future possibilities, and 
may be useful to fellow-workers in other parts, if they do not already 
know of it. The Seva Samiti Association has had the advantage of not 
suffering from the unpopularity which has, unfortunately, attached itself 
to the Baden-Powell Association in some places owing to its connexion 
with Government officials. The result of this has been that the Seva 
Samiti has gained great influence among the people, especially in the 
United Provinces, and in many; districts -the boards make annual grants 
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towards the scout funds, and enable the Association to organize scout 
troops in connexion with the schools which are under the boards, as well 
as to appoint whole-time organizers to guide and keep up tins work. In 
many villages, the advent ci the scout troop has meant much more than 
a mere scout training to a few boys. It has provided an example o: 
what organization can do. It has created a social atmosphere. It has 
helped not only the scents, but others, through their example and 
assistance, to organize recreative activities, whether of the old style, 
such as akhada or fati-gadka , or of the imported variety, such as 
football. It is beginning to improve the village sanitation. In such work 
there are enormous possibilities of good. 

II 

Let me turn now, for a little while, to consider a few points 
in which, as I think, the Scout movement has so far failed in India to 
make good. 

The Distillation of— Politicians ! 

Speaking quite generally, and gladly admitting that there are 
a good many exceptions, I should say that it is in the troops of 
our city and town schools, the High and Middle schools, that we have 
failed most frequently. The exceptions are due to the good fortune of 
getting the right man as scoutmaster. In the majority of such schools 
the right man is not the scoutmaster, and this is the main reason 
for failure. 

Now, it is of no use to blame the school authorities for this. 
In the first place, the 1 right man ’ may not be there at all. There are, 
unfortunately for India, too few schoolmasters, as yet, who possess the 
scout spirit, the spirit of adventure, the untameable spirit. Our school- 
masters have themselves been only too well tamed. The * right man * 
for running a scout troop successfully, for inspiring\he boys with the 
spirit of adventure, is more often to be found nowadays not among 
schoolmasters, but among politicians. Let me not be misunderstood. 

I do not want politics to be mixed up with scouting. My contention is 
a simple fact, with no intentional political implication behind it. 
It is merely this. Unfortunately for Scouting, the adventurous spirits, 
at present, are mostly, and quite naturally, distilled off by the 
heat of politics, and used up in work vriiich they feel, in the 
present state of things, to be more directly useful to the country than 
educational work. This is a great loss to all kinds of educational work, 
Scouting among them. But it cannot be helped. These men will only 
be released for our work when the political struggle is over. In the 
meantime, we must carry on as best we may with those who remain. 
With even a few adventurous spirits amorig us we may do much. 
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Sptne of my readers may not relish the above remarks. I do not 
wish to enter controversial ground ; perhaps I am wrong ; I only state 
my own experience ; let others judge. At the time when we started 
organizing the Indian Boy Scouts Association, in 1918, the political 
arena had hardly begun to claim the younger men. The political workers 
were mostly elderly and middle-aged men, too old to help us actively in 
Scouting. The younger men — young lawyers, young doctors, young 
industrial and commercial workers, besides the older students of univer- 
sities and colleges— the men who now are absorbed mainly in political 
work— these were the men who, in those days, we found coming- 
forward as prospective scouters. And splendid scouters they were, 
for they had earnestness, enthusiasm, the spirit of adventure— the very 
qualities which made them a force in public life, later. But, as time 
went on, and the political struggle grew more bitter and more keen, 
many of these men felt themselves called to the arena of politics. 
Only those passed into the amalgamated I.B.S.A. — the Baden-Powell 
Association — who were either not interested in politics, or unable 
through their position to take part in it, or (these were the men who 
counted most, and still count) those who sincerely believed that they 
could help India more through educational work, as scout-workers, than 
through political work. 

One point of importance emerges from this contention, if my facts 
be sound. If and when we can find the ‘right man ’ 021 i side the school, 
we should not decline his sendees— even if he be a politician ! There 
seems to be a tendency for schoolmasters to be afraid of non-school 
troops. As a schoolmaster to the backbone, I have a sneaking sympathy 
for tills feeling. I admit that, whenever possible, I should prefer 
my boys to join in activities run by, and controlled by, the school 
authorities. But we must try to take a broader view, and base 
it on the benefit* of the boy, first and foremost, and not merely 
on school loyalty. If the ‘ right man ’ is not to be found on our 
own staff, it is surely a dog-in-the-manger policy to deprive the boys or 
the benefits of Scouting by discouraging the formation of a town troop, 
run by an outsider. And there is another consideration. It is high time 
that we got over our childish fear of the ‘ political agitator and took a 
more tolerant view. A man may hold totally different political 
opinions from our own, and yet be a very fine scouter! The very 
people who accuse such workers of ‘ mixing up Scouting with politics ’ 
are themselves doing that very thing, in their own minds. It cuts both 
ways, if it cuts at all. 

% * * * * 

But the failure of the High school troop is not always due to the 
non-existence of the ‘ right man 5 on the school staff. Sometimes the 
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£ right man J is there. But then, you may be sure i^at he will be in- 
demand ior a hundred and one activities, and Scouting may not be 
lucky enough to come first in the field. This often happens in a big 
school where there are many activities. And, in such cases, many of 
the needs of the boys are provided for by means of these activities, 
and so there is less need for Scouting. ‘ Less need ? for it, please note : 
not ‘no need’. Ear there is always room for one aspect of real 
Scouting — the one with which I begin and end all appeals to scouters 
of all kinds — that is, the Outdoor Life. Even the High school troop, 
with all its handicaps, will not be a failure, if only we keep up its 
supply of red corpuscles — the Outdoor Life. 

Drill-masters and Romance 

Perhaps 1 should mention one other point which is here relevant. 
Drill-teachers and physical instructors are, by the nature of their 
training, perhaps, not generally very romantic or adventurous persons. 
(If this be an insult to any individual drill-teacher, I beg his pardon 
and ask hint to regard himself as the honourable exception.) At any 
rate, they are not usually found to be great eneouragers of camping 
and hiking. Consequently, they are, in most cases, the most unpromising 
kind of people as scouters. But, it usually happens, I notice, that when- 
ever inspectors of schools exert a little gentle persuasive influence upon 
headmasters, to encourage them to send members of their staffs for 
training as scoutmasters, it is generally the drill-master who is the 
chosen sacrifice. This is really a great mistake. We must get the 
adventurous people — and I am half afraid that adventurousness is born 
and not made. For my part (speaking as a headmaster, mind you, with 
a full sense of responsibility), if I were asked to select a man for 
Scouter’s training, I would hit upon the hottest firebrand on my staff, 
on the principle that it is best to make use of energy. Besides, camp life 
would cool him down. And, anyhow, there are not'many very danger- 
ous firebrands in the educational service — worse luck I I would rather 
let my boys run a risk of being scorched than have their ardent spirits 
subjected to the constant streams of cold water that are a feature of 
many members of our profession nowadays. 

* ijc % ;Jc £ 

There is one other grave defect in the Scout movement in some 
parts of India which I cannot pass by without comment, if I am to be 
a frank as well as a friendly critic. I shall merely state the facts as I 
see them. 

Hard Luck for the Officials! 

Sir Robert Baden-Powell himself has always been emphatic in 
declaring that the Scout movement should not be an official organiza- 
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tion. Provincial 'Chief Scouts and other high officers in India have 
repeated the same. But this will be but a pious wish, whatever we 
may say, so long as it remains the practice to have as Scout Commis- 
sioners, or as presidents or chairmen of local associations, high officials 
of the Government, of whatever colour or variety. It is, I admit, hard 
on a well-meaning Government official who wants to help the Scout 
movement to be debarred from Scout office only because he has the 
misfortune to hold a lucrative Government appointment. But, if he 
really wishes to place the interests of the Scout movement first, he should 
be willing to stand down. It should not be difficult to see the reason 
why. It is an unfortunate, but also an undeniable, fact that if a Govern- 
ment official of great influence is placed at the headship of any kind of 
public work, lots of people will pretend an interest in that work, not 
because they really care, but merely to please him. And I am prepared 
to maintain that this is what very often does actually happen in the 
Scout movement in places where district magistrates, inspectors of 
schools, and other high officials are at the head of local associations. 
I am not blaming those officials. Only, I am sorry for the associations. 
Sycophants do not make good scouters. 

It may be said : This policy enables the associations to get money 
and backing. Probably that is true. In my opinion, the moral loss 
outweighs the material gain. In the long run everything depends on 
the kind of scouter you get, and not on money or prestige. I do not 
say that there are no good scouters where officials lead the associa- 
tions ; it would be libellous and untrue. But I do say that, in such 
circumstances, there is much more likelihood of the wrong type of man 
coming in. 

It may be asked : Is there not the same objection to getting the 
patronage of local bodies, such as district boards ? My answer is : The 
danger is less. District board officials are elected ; they have much less 
power. But, the fewer officials of any kind in positions of prominence 
in the Scout movement, the better for the movement. 


Conclusion 

Let me now conclude with a few constructive suggestions, in 
addition to those which I have already incidentally made in the other 
parts of this article. 

My first is : There should be more all-India co-ordination of the 
movement, at least for consultative purposes. We have lost an 
absolutely invaluable feature through the complete decentralization 
which followed the amalgamation of the Indian Boy Scouts Association 
with the Baden-Powel! Association. The officers of one province now 
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know what those of other provinces are doing only through the cold 
medium of print, if indeed they take the trouble even to read through 
the various provincial Scout magazines at all. If any of my readers 
happens to be one of these who attended either the first or the second 
All-India Scout-officers’ Conference, organized by the in ISIS 

and 1920. he will understand what I mean when I say that, quite apart 
from the actual practical usefulness of the daily exchange of ideas 
which we had there, those splendid camps, on the Lonavla slopes, 
and in the depths ci the 1 f aka ranch forest, brought us an inspira- 
tion, through fellowship with nature and with fellow men of other 
parts, which could be got in no ether way, and which we shall never 
forget. It is nothing short of a literal fact that each one of ns went 
back to our Scout work (and perhaps to our other work, too) with fresh 
vigour and new heart. I never meet an eld I.B.S.A. officer who was 
present at one of those camps who does not refer to them as among 
the most glorious experiences of his life. It may not be desirable 
nowadays that we should have an all-Incia organizing or inspecting 
officer, but it certainly is desirable, in my opinion, that we should have 
an All-India Scout Organizers’ Camp, tc co-ordinate our activities and 
exchange ideas, once a year. Provincial jamborees, on however vast a 
scale, do not, and cannot, take the place of such opportunities for quiet 
and comradely exchange of thought. 

From one extreme, let me pass to the other— from all-India to 
the milage. It is a mere platitude to say that any lasting influence in 
India must be one which effects a change in the outlook of the 
villager. The Scout movement, like any other piece of work, will be 
no more than a bit of driftwood on India’s tossing river of life unless 
it really touches the heart of the milage. How is it to do this ? 

It is a matter on which I should not like to dogmatize, for my 
experience of this part of the work has been less than of most other 
parts. Many experiments are necessary. In a question of this kind the 
exchange of ideas and experience possible through an All-India Scout 
Organizers’ Camp would be invaluable. 

Here, I will content myself with mentioning some of the methods 
used by my friends of the Seva Samiti Boy Scouts Association ; they 
have been found very successful in many villages in the United 
Provinces. I have already referred to the spirit of sociability and co- 
operation resulting from the presence of village scout troops. It will be 
a long time before we can hope to have a troop in every village, even 
if it were a possibility. There is no reason, hbwever, why a troop 
should not make periodical hikes to the villages in its vicinity, not only 
to enjoy camp life or a day’s outing, once a week, but with the definite 
idea of contributing something to the, pleasure and profit of the 
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villagers themselves. This is actually being done by Seva Samiti 
troops' in some districts of the United Provinces. The camp fire is 
found to be a great attraction, and £ music hath charms \ The Seva 
Samiti has led the way, from early times of Scouting in India, m 
popularizing Scout songs in the vernaculars, and these songs, together 
with other patriotic songs and folk-songs, make the boys readily 
welcome. The next step is to introduce a little health propaganda and 
some practical demonstrations oi what can be done to improve matters 
in that very village. 

So far, we have looked at the question mainly from the point of 
view of helping the villager. But the benefit to the town scout who 
takes part in such visits should not be overlooked. One of India’s 
greatest dangers is that of all countries which are quickly developing 
an ‘ intelligentsia I mean the danger of producing an impassable rift 
between the educated classes and the villagers. The rift can only be 
prevented from widening by the educated ones learning how the less 
fortunate feel and live. And this can only be done by mixing freely — 
not by reading books. 

>tc J{c ^ # 

One final remark and I have done. It is easy to say that Scouting 
in India will not be successful unless it is Indianized. Many of us who 
have helped to organize the movement have been saying this, and try- 
ing to do it, all along. But it is worth while to remember that 
* Indianizing 5 the Scout movement is not in the least like ‘ Indianizing ’ 
the Civil Sendee. The colour of the skin matters very little ; it is what 
is under the skin that matters. It is a matter of understanding, a 
matter of the heart. Unless those who lead the Scout movement 
really {eel what young India feels, they are not likely to get the 
response from young India which ‘B.-P.’ gets from young Britain 
and Dan Beard, from young America. To translate Scouting 
for Boys and other books is essential, but merely translating them, 
even if Indian examples are substituted for British ones, is not 
enough. When ‘ B.-P.’ wrote that book, he was full of a burning zeal to 
utilize the splendid material which lie saw running to waste in British 
youth. It is because of that that the book lives. You simply cannot 
translate that spirit into an Indian environment, any more than you can 
make an oak-tree flourish in the hot soil of the Deccan. You must get 
someone, with an equally burning zeal to help young India, to write an 
Indian Scouting for Boys. If it is done in the way I mean, there will 
be no danger of a lavfsuit for infringement of copyright. 

Well, we cannot all be literary geniuses as well as scouters. But, 
if we are scouters, we ought to have that zeal to help young India burn- 
ing within our hearts, filling .us* with -divine discontent’ for anything 
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less than the best, the best of ourselves, and the best ioP our youngsters. 
And, if we have a full measure of that zeal, it may not make us able to 
rewrite Scouting for Boys for India, but it will surely inspire us to 
make our contribution to Scouting for boys in India— even if that con- 
tribution is only to have inspired an obscure handful of boys to love 
and serve their country better. And that £ only 5 is a very big thing to 
have done, as the student of Teaching is sure to know. 

F. G. Pearce 


THE PROJECT METHOD IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 

The word ‘ project 5 is a comparatively recent arrival in the realm 
of educational terminology. Although the term has been used and the 
£ project method 5 applied in certain schools in India, the majority o: 
teachers are only just beginning to ask : ‘ What is a project ? ’ ‘Is the 
project method really new, or is it merely a new name for something 
quite familiar to all progressive teachers? We are all familiar with 
problems, schemes and plans in teaching. 5 We may best answer the 
first question by taking an illustration from actual experience in an 
Indian school. The answer to the second question will emerge as we 
proceed. 

A Project Illustrated 

The class had just learned that the area of a rectangle is obtained 
by multiplying the length by the breadth of the rectangle. Instead or 
following the usual practice of giving the boys a score or more of 
unreal drill problems on the areas of rectangles, the teacher suggested 
a project in the following terms: ‘Boys, our school building badly 
needs repainting. I wonder if you could find out how much it would 
cost to repaint it, with one coating of water paint o» the walls and two 
coatings of oil paint on the doors, windows and dado ! 5 

The boys, who were accustomed to group-lessons work, immediately 
set to work and suggested a plan of action. The class was divided into 
four groups, with a ‘ captain 5 in charge of each. As there were 
28 rooms in the school, each group was made responsible for 7 rooms. 
A discussion followed regarding the data required. It was decided that 
each group should find : the length, breadth and height of each room, 
the height of the dado, the number and dimensions of doors and 
windows, the price of water painting (including labour), and that of oil 
painting (for ceilings, doors, dado, etc.), and the contractor’s reasonable 
profit. During the next few days the required measurements were 
taken, the costs of water paint and oil paint were ascertained from 
several house decorators in the bazaar (the average of these was 
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taken), and the* contractor’s reasonable profit was, after some dis- 
cussion, fixed at S per cent of the total cost. When all the measure- 
ments and other data had been collected, the class met to discuss 
certain difficulties that had presented themselves. It was found that 
some of the rooms had walls of triangular section. This necessitated 
the finding of a formula to calculate the area of a triangle. Again, 
it was found that the area of the sloping ceilings could not be 
calculated, as the slant side, being inaccessible, could not be mea- 
sured. This necessitated the working out of a method cf obtaining 
the diagonal of a right-angled triangle when the other two sides 
were given. The boys overcame the difficulty by drawing triangles 
to scale, but later on sought the help of the teacher and became intensely 
interested in his exposition of the famous Theorem of Pythagoras. 
Finally, the results of all four groups were tabulated on the blackboard, 
and several discrepancies were discussed. It was remarkable that the 
total cost as calculated by the class was only Rs. 70 less than the 
contractor's estimate, amounting to several thousands. This difference 
the class conveniently adjusted by giving the contractor a bigger profit, 
which, they decided, was only a fair thing ! The percentage increase 
necessary to make the accounts balance was then calculated. 

The above illustration has most of the characteristics of a typical 
project. It is a problem of real life planned and carried out in a social 
environment and in its natural setting. 

Some projects last for months, even for a whole school year ; others, 
like the above, for only a few days. The former are sometimes known 
as major projects , and the latter as ??iinor projects. A major project may, 
and generally does, contain a number of minor projects. In the Rural 
Training School in Moga, Punjab, the major project for one of the 
Primary classes is the building of a model village home ; minor projects, 
such as the making of moulds for bricks, and looms for weaving mats 
and curtains, are carried through when working out the main project. 

Definition of ‘Project’ 

It is difficult to discover when and where the word ‘ project ’ as an 
educational term originated. Prof. W. H. Kilpatrick, of Columbia 
University, to whom we can give the credit of formulating the project 
into a method, writes : * It is to this purposeful act, with the emphasis 
on the word purpose, that I myself apply the term “ project I did not 
invent the term, nor did I start it on its educational career. I did, 
however, consciously appropriate the word to designate to myself and 
for my classes the typical unit of the worthy life described above.’ 3 

3 ‘ The Project Method,’ by W. H. Kilpatrick, Teachers' College Bulletin , 
October, 1918. 
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The most generally accepted definition of the project is that given 
by Stevenson : ‘ A project is a problematic act carried to completion in 
its natural setting.’ 1 It is doubcfu! whether this is any better than 
Kilpatrick’s original definition of the project as ‘ wholehearted purposeful 
activity proceeding in a social environment ’. 

These definitions taken together suggest (1) a problematic situation, 
(2) purposeful activity, (3) a natural environment, (4) a completed task, 
all of which are essential to a well-planned project. 

Psychology of the Project Method 

Most writers on the project method seem to find it necessary to 
preface their discussion of the psychology of the method by a review 
of Thorndike’s ‘ Laws of Learning ’, 2 which they sometimes refer to as 
the laws of learning. This is unfortunate, because it renders the subject 
almost unintelligible to the student who is not accustomed to think in 
terms of Thorndike’s terminology. As a matter of fact, the project 
method may be explained in terms of any rational laws of learning that 
are true to life, for the project is an echo of life , of life that is significant 
and worth living. Life is full of projects. 

Let us think, for a moment, of life that is worth living, of a life-work 
that is worth doing. What are the characteristics of such a life-work ? 
Are they not the following ? 

1. Purpose . Life that is worth living and work that is worth doing 
must have a purpose, an objective or end. In a certain sense it is true 
that all life is purposive, for it has an urge behind it ; but life, to be 
worth living, must be truly purposeful , directed towards some goal or 
objective. Not only so; it is essential that the objective should not be 
something immediate, something easily grasped. It must be a remote 
objective, for it is only in the pursuit of a remote objective that life 
acquires momentum. There can be no real zest in % a hand-to-mouth 
existence, in the satisfaction of immediate needs. 

2. Sig?iifica?ice. Life’s objective or end must have significance ; it 
must have meaning or value. We cannot realize life, if we are pursuing 
an objective of no significance or meaning to us. An objective that is 
not ours will never give us the will to live. So life must have a satisfying 
objective, one that will satisfy our deepest individual and social needs. 

3. hiterest. An objective that has meaning or value will, of neces- 
sity, be absorbing. It will rouse us to zealous, wholehearted activity. 
Absorbing life is always richly filled ; it has no meaningless blanks, no 
waste spaces. It compels us to lose ourselves. Only in losing ourselves 
can we find life. 

1 The Project Method of Teaching , by J. A. Stevenson, p. 89. 

2 Educational Psychology, by E. L. Thorndike, Vol. II, pp. 1-16. 
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4. Spontaneity . Life that is worth living is not fixed or 
determined ; it is, in the Bergsonian sense, a becoming, an unfolding, a 
continuous creation. Such a life is full of variety, full of glorious 
uncertainty. So, also, is the work that is worth doing. It invites us to 
search, explore and experiment, for only thus does the universe yield 
her secrets. True life is never strictly ordered, never ‘ cut and dried ’ ; 
it is spontaneous. The law of life is evolution. 

What is true of life is also true of education, which ought to be 
not merely a preparation for life, but life itself. £ The goal for education 
is to continue and enrich this life process by better thought and act, 
and this in turn is education again. Education thus is in life and for 
life. Its goal is internal in the process . Such a goal is the only one 
that fits a growing world. Continued growing is its essence and end.’ 1 

The project is an attempt to relate education to real life and to 
the work of a real world. And, like life that is worth while and work 
that is worth doing, it has purpose , significance , absorbing interest and 
sponta?ieiiy . A word on each of these : 

1 . It will be acknowledged by most teachers in India that, as far as 
their work is concerned, they have no satisfying objective. The aim 
and end of education in India is exammation . In other words, the 
objective is to be found not in the subject itself, but in something 
extraneous, in the testing that lies ahead. So teachers’ notes, annotated 
guides and rule-of-thumb methods are the order of the day. The 
project comes to change this, to place purpose where it ought to be, 
in the problem, in the project itself. It comes to release spontaneous 
activity for the pursuit of a living objective. 

One great defect of our educational system is the lack of a long 
objective. The year’s w T ork is divided into parts and portioned out as 
lessons. Students in training colleges are taught to think in terms of 
‘ lessons ’. Their-critics decide that lesson to be good which has been 
effectively and artistically ‘ finished ’ in 40 minutes. The objective of 
the ordinary class lesson is immediate, that of the project remote ; and 
the remote objective alone demands continuous thinking. Like the 
successful business man, the project child cannot get away- from his job ; 
he has a long objective , and he must keep his eye upon it. 

2. When the examination is made the aim and end of education, it 
is inevitable that the examination, and that alone, will become, in 
the majority of cases, the only thing of any real significance to the 
student. The meaning and value of the thing learned are estimated in 
terms of something 'outside the thing itself. How many of us have 
managed to escape the remark, ‘Sir, that is not in the syllabus,’ and, 
because it was not in the syllabus, it was not considered worthy of 

1 Educaho?i for a Changing Civilization , by W. H. Kilpatrick, p. 134, 
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attention. There can be no such thing as 4 appreciation 5 where there is 
no real sense of values. The meaning and value of the project are found 
in the project itself. Thus the project is pursued, as knowledge, truth 
or art ought to be pursued — for its own sake. 

3. Much has been written in educational books on the subject 
of 4 interest It has been said, with truth, that the problem of 
education is the problem of interest. It does not matter much whether 
we are able to discuss the psychology of interest or not, but it does 
matter whether we recognize the things in which a child is usually, 
shall we say, naturally interested . The best training a teacher can get 
is to study children as they are absorbed in interesting play or work. 
Without exhausting the list, w T e may note some of the things in which a 
child is usually interested : 

(1) In life itself, in the study of the origin, production, processes, 

needs and ends of life ; in animals, birds and plants. 

(2) In human relationships, in the family, the home and the 

community. 

(3) In human work, in human endeavour and achievement. 

(4) In activity, in movement, either in himself or in others, in play. 

(5) In his own possessions, and those of others. 

(6) In the good, the true and the beautiful ; in song and story. 

(7) In the unexplored, the unknown, the mysterious. 

These are interesting because they appeal to the child’s fundamental 
instincts. 

The project is to the child a life experience, and because it is a life 
experience and in a natural setting it is absorbingly interesting. ‘ The 
provision for the natural setting of the teaching situation is the distinct 
contribution of the project method.’ 1 

4. If an uninteresting lesson is dull to the pupil, it is probably 
utterly wearisome to the teacher. He has probably taught the same 
thing in much the same way many times before. He knows exactly 
what is to come next, exactly where the pitfalls are, and the difficulties. 
How many teachers have ever experienced the joy of adventure, of 
not knowing what to expect next? Very few. Life to them has no 
spontaneity, nothing unpremeditated or unforeshadowed. 

The glory of the project is its spontaneity. No one knows exactly 
how it will turn out ; it has no 4 answer ’ in the answer book. The 
project evolves, unfolds itself, as it progresses. It is in a state of 
‘becoming’ almost to the end. This is the real fascination of the 
project ; it is, like life, always developing, always* evolving. 

1 The Project Method of Teachings by J. A. Stevenson, p. 90. 
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Types of Projects 

Our discussion of the child’s natural interests suggests a classifica- 
tion of projects according to types. We shall enumerate them, 
without enlarging on them : 

1. The Construction Project, in which the purpose is to embody 
some idea in concrete form. 

2. The Heuristic Project, in which the purpose is to find the 
solution of a problem or straighten out some intellectual difficulty. 

3. The Appreciation Project, in which the purpose is aesthetic 
enjoyment of literature, art or music. 

4. The Proficiency Project, in which the purpose is the attainment 
of skill. 

The Project in the Secondary School 

It is true that the project method is more strictly applicable to the 
Primary than to the Secondary school. This is possibly due to the 
fact that in many countries an examination of the type of the matricu- 
lation examination is the main objective of secondary education. It is 
possible, however, to utilize the ‘ man power ’ of the Secondary school 
in the working out of individual and social projects. One has only to 
read the life of Sanderson of Oundle School to realize how much can 
be done to relate the life of the school to the life of the world outside. 
The Gary Schools of America are more or less definitely organized 
for the same purpose. But, even within the limits of the ordinary 
matriculation syllabus, it is possible to introduce interesting problems 
which, although not satisfying all the canons of the typical project, will 
be found to embrace the most important of them. Suggestions for 
individual and group projects for the Primary school and the lower 
standards of the Secondary school will he found in some of the books 
enumerated below ; we shall mention a few suitable for middle and 
higher standards #f the Secondary school. Many of these have been 
carried out with interest and success in Indian schools. 

English (or any Modern Language) 

1- Make an anthology of poems dealing with nature, with adventure, with 
patriotism. (Each boy to recite the poem of his choice and discuss its merits.) 

2. Make an anthology of poems that you admire, and write short appreciative 
notes on the poems chosen. 

3. Make a collection of interesting short stories, of humorous stories, of 
descriptions of scenery. 

4. Dramatize a play : (a) a children’s play, (d) a modern play, (c) an original 
play, (d) a play of Shakespeare (in English schools). 

5. Compile a class niagazine. 

6. A project on the evolution of the book, from hieroglyphs to the modern 
book. 

7. A project on types of literature, with examples. Comparison with the class 
reader. 
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8. A description of various games played in India, social customs, festivals, etc., 
written for the benefit of a boy in China. 

9. A vocabulary project— a list of words dealing with particular topics. 

10. A conversational guide book for an Indian traveller visiting England. 
(Translated into the vernacular.) 

Geography 

1. Make a relief map of a country or section of a country. Make a map of a 
country, with specimens of commodities, industries, etc., attached. 

2. Make a geography book of a country, with pictures (from magazines, 
newspapers, etc.), descriptions of the country- and its peoples, historical incidents. 

3. Make a map of the world, showing important trade routes and exchange of 
commerce. 

4. Meteorological observations, sun shadow observations, star maps, etc. 

5. Make an album of the mountains of the world in pictures, the main rivers of 
the world, industries, manufactures, etc. 

6. Write a pamphlet on transportation m various countries ; on foot, horse- 
back, carriages, railways, boats, etc. (with pictures). 

7. Write a pamphlet on the cotton supply of the world, the wheat supply, the 
sugar supply, etc. (with pictures). 

8. Make a model of a country scene in Sweden, a farm in Australia, the Suez 
Canal, the Panama Canal. 

9. Make a set of apparatus (compasses, clinometers, telescopes, etc.) for ele- 
mentary astronomical observation. Make a chart of the sky for different times of 
the year. Make an ‘ astrosphere ’. 

10. Make a series of maps and graphs showing rainfall, temperature (summer 
and winter), vegetation, etc., of different countries. 

History 

1. Make a collection of coins, historical records, pictures of historical characters, 
pictures of the world’s great battles. 

2. Draw a series of maps of a country or of a continent, showing the chang- 
ing boundaries of nations. 

3. Write a treatise on the Great War in its various theatres. 

4. Write a pamphlet on Indian administration or on a great administrator. 

5. Draw a series of maps showing the phases of the Battle of X. Draw a series 
of graphs or charts showing the rise and fall of power in certain topics. 

6. Construct a series of models of interest in history lessons— shields, swords, 
forts, etc. 

7. Write a booklet on the architecture of Shah Jahan (with illustrations), the 
social conditions in the time of Shivaji, etc ; 

8. Compile or draw: a series of pictures showing the changes in dress, means of 
travel, navigation weapons of war, etc. 

9 Represent the history of India (for a certain period) in pictures and diagrams. 

10. Prepare an illustrated guide book for the city of Delhi (or your own city), 
with special reference to its histoiical records. 

11. Trace the causes of the French Revolution, the Reformation, the Great War. 

12. Prepare a drama of a given incident from books of original sources or 
documents of history. Dramatize the work. 

Mathematics 

1. Find the cost of laying down a tennis court, including excavation one foot 
deep, stone and mortar filling and stone-dust top-dressing. 
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2. .Find the cost of erecting a building of a certain description. 

3. Make an estimate for installing electric light in the school building, for provid- 
ing the school with furniture, for re-glazing the windows in the school, for feeding a 
boarding school for one month with a varied diet, for installing and maintaining the 
school water-supply, etc. 

4. Draw graphs to show the town or presidency vital statistics, the exports and 
imports of India over a number of years, the prices of certain commodities, the indus- 
tries of India, the Government budget for a number of years (with departmental 
comparisons), meteorological records, etc. 

5. Draw frequency graphs of the class marks in various subjects in certain 
years, of the weight and height of the boys in the school at different times of the year, 
of the sizes of leaves from a tree or branch of a tree, of the scores of a well-known 
cricketer. Draw the ‘ variation array 5 for each case. 

6. A project on stocks and shares, showing specimen stocks, newspaper reports 
of the stock’s value, graphs of sales, variation in market price, etc. Trace the history 
of certain shares or debentures. 

7. Make a set of geometrical models to illustrate lessons in mensuration. Make a 
set of diagrams for lessons in mensuration. Make a set of instruments for work in 
surveying, including measuring tape, compass, theodolite, pantograph, etc. 

8. Make a set of units of length, area, volume, mass and time, according to 
English, French and Indian standards. 

9. Make a collection of Scout problems (e.g. to find the width of a river), and 
give the geometrical proofs. Make a collection of difficult problems in mathematics 
and a book of solutions. 

10. Determine the area of an irregular-shaped field by the method of triangu- 
lation. Make plans of the school building in plan and elevation. 

Nature Study and Science 

1. Apparatus to illustrate the development of seeds and the growth of plants. 
Simple crescographs. 

2. Apparatus to test the effect of soil or of chemical food on the growth of plants. 

3. Collections of objects for a nature study museum, such as twigs, leaves, 
flowers, fruit, seeds. Pictures and traces of these. To work ont the life-history of a 
particular plant. 

4. Survey of the flora of a district, with a descriptive record of each plant. 

5. Making apparatus for experiments, e.g. glassware, barometers, inclined 
planes, pulley systems, mechanics’ apparatus, optical benches, magnetic compass, 
dip circle, galvanometers, etc. 

6. Wiring the science room or the whole school for bells or electric light, making 
of electric motors, dynamos, radio sets. 

7. Organize a display of spectacular experiments in physics and chemistry. 
(Books are obtainable on the subject.) Organize a ‘ mystery show ’. mostly of chemical 
experiments. Organize a horticultural show and judge the best exhibits. 

8. Write a pamphlet on modern scientific wonders — with pictures (each group 
may take a subject). Write a pamphlet on the history of one, e.g. the telescope, the 
electric motor, the motor car. 

9. Write a pamphlet on the great scientists, with stories of their boyhood, student 
days, etc. 

10. Arrange short lectures on such subjects as soap bubbles, tops, science in 
village life, science in the mill, science in agriculture, the scientists of India, etc. 
Arrange a lecture on chemical industries in India chemical raw materials, etc. 
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HELPING THE SCIENCE MASTER 

Science, as taught in Indian schools, is more often than not a dull 
and dreary business. The teacher is bound by the endless repetition 
of a very restricted syllabus, and his pupils look upon science as merely 
one more textbook subject which must be crammed up for examina- 
tion purposes. The result is deplorable for all concerned and a 
wonderful opportunity is lost, because everyone will, I think, admit that 
science properly taught is a subject of the greatest educative value. 

There are many reasons for this state of affairs in the teaching of 
a subject which can be made amazingly interesting to young boys, and 
which, when well taught, can arouse the keenest enthusiasm in the pupil. 
There is, first of all, the course of examinations and the teacher’s desire 
that the examination result should he good. So much depends nowadays 
on examination results ! A good examination result is an excellent thing, 
but it is not everything, and the methods used td get the result are the 
real test. In science teaching these methods are usually all wrong, and 
consist chiefly in drilling boys in the subject-matter of a syllabus in the 
hope that they will retain enough of it ’to .answer the rather stereotyped 
questions of an examiner. 
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Then there is the question of practical science. Classes are usually 
large and difficult to manage in theoretical work, and this difficulty is 
accentuated when laboratory accommodation and equipment have to be 
provided. Besides, practical work in science is expensive and school 
authorities are never eager to spend money. Indeed, it is usually found 
that laboratory equipment is the last thing school authorities are willing 
to provide. Too many schools, which are supposed to teach science, 
have little or no laboratory accommodation, and the equipment too often 
consists of a few pieces ot dilapidated apparatus for demonstration 
purposes. The result of this is that the boys are not allowed to clo 
their work practically and the educative value of science teaching is 
lost ; because, quite definitely, science is essentially a practical subject 
and its chief assets are its powers to arouse in the pupils interest and 
enthusiasm by actually doing and seeing for themselves. Even prac- 
tical examinations are often a discouragement of practical work, since 
the questions asked are incapable of being answered at centres where 
apparatus is lacking and where, only too often, a good practical 
question has to he changed into a bad theoretical question. 

Many young science teachers, fresh from academic studies and 
training colleges, enter upon their work full of enthusiasm and the 
light ideas. But their ardour soon dies when they are faced by so 
many practical difficulties. Old-fashioned headmasters, an unsym- 
pathetic and perhaps ill-qualified inspectorate, lack of equipment and an 
incessant demand for examination results and results only, all tend to 
discourage the keen young teacher, and he soon begins to drift back 
into the old had ways. This is no imaginary picture, but hard fact. He 
is a very exceptional man indeed who can rise above such difficulties 
and still retain his enthusiasm. 

Some of the troubles and difficulties which have to be faced in 
science teaching have been outlined above ; it is by no means an 
exhaustive list. Unfortunately, the tendency to-day is not towards 
improvement. This backward, rather than forward, tendency is illus- 
trated in the Punjab by a movement which is now afoot to abolish or 
make optional the practical science test in the University Matriculation 
examination. The Punjab University is more fortunate than other 
Indian universities in demanding that all boys who take science in the 
Matriculation shall not only take a practical course in science, but shall 
also face a test in practical work. This test has been held for many 
years, yet, curiously enough, to-day the practical side of science is so 
little valued that a few' minor difficulties and abuses in the actual conduct 
of the examination are seized upon as an excuse to kill the practical 
side of science entirely. The protagonists of this movement are willing 
to admit that piactical science -is essential if science is to be adequately 
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taught in schools, yet they wish to abolish the examination, knowing’ 
well that the result will be the end of practical science in schools. 

In the face of such difficulties, what is to be done ? The key to the 
whole position is the science teacher. Poor laboratories, large classes, 
unsympathetic treatment, and so on, can gradually be overcome, and 
there is hope if only the teacher can be kept keen and enthusiastic. If 
the teacher loses his enthusiasm all chance cf betterment goes, however 
great the improvement in other aspects of science teaching. The object 
of this article is to describe briefly the attempt that has been made in 
the Punjab to give practical help and support to the science teacher in 
his difficulties. 

It is in the mofussil, much more than in the large towns, that the 
teacher is at a disadvantage. He is isolated and out of touch with his 
confreres ; library facilities are either not in existence or limited to a 
small school library ; he has no inducement, by contact and example, 
to keep in touch with new methods and developments; refresher 
courses are few and far between, and, even when such courses are held, 
obstacles are often put in the way of the mofussil teacher. Other dis- 
advantages will readily suggest themselves to the reader. To combat 
some of these disadvantages the Punjab Association of Science Teachers 
was formed, with headquarters at the Central Training College, Lahore, 
four years ago, by Dr. R. H. Whitehouse. This Association invites all 
science teachers in the province and all those interested in science teach- 
ing to become members. The purpose of the Association is * to further 
the true aims of the teaching of science in the Punjab, to maintain a high 
standard of instruction and examination, and to investigate, by experiment 
and experience, method in teaching science \ As far as possible, local 
centres with secretaries are formed, and these centres are encouraged to 
meet regularly to enable the members to swap ideas, discuss problems 
and, whenever possible, read papers on aspects of the, work which they 
are actually doing from day to day. At headquarters monthly meetings 
are held for the same purpose. The proceedings of all these meetings, 
and the results of investigations, are published in the Pmijab Educa- 
tional Journal for the information ot all those interested. 

Such meetings and intercourse have had a good effect, but it was 
soon felt that something more was necessary, and the demand was for 
a library to supplement the very poor library facilities in the province. 
Accordingly, a science library was started at headquarters, and this 
library now has 700 books on its shelves. The books are circulated 
throughout the province, and any member of the Association is entitled 
to take out several books monthly or at shorter intervals. Not only can 
he thus secure books for himself, but he can also get books suitable for 
his boys and distribute them in his classes* The books in the library are 
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not of the textbook type, although textbooks are not barred, but are of 
general scientific interest and deal with all the sciences and the teaching 
of science. Those books which are meant for the pupils are written in 
simple non-technical language, and are on everyday science subjects, 
inventions, etc., etc. They vary in difficulty, from science story-books 
for small boys upwards, but none are abstruse. Books on higher aspects 
of science are, of course, meant for the science masters only, and are 
designed to broaden their outlook and paint in the background which is 
so often lacking. The annual subscription to the Association is only 
one rupee, and most of the library books have been bought out of 
subscriptions given by the students who yearly pass through the 
Central Training College. 

This Association has done good work, but, even with the facilities 
offered by it, it is sometimes difficult to keep enthusiasm alive. 
Nevertheless, it zs an attempt to do away with some of the disadvantages 
under which so many mofussil teachers labour, and many teachers in 
this province gratefully acknowledge this. One of the brightest sides of 
the work is the keenness displayed by the schoolboys in reading the 
library books sent out, and, if the Association achieved nothing else, 
this aspect of its work alone would be worth the effort. It must be 
clearly understood that the Association does not concern itself with such 
matters as the grievances of teachers in Government or private service. 

Another line of work is now being developed by the Association. 
Members are being encouraged to take photographs of subjects 
connected with sanitation, social uplift, and so on. These photographs 
will be used for lantern slides, made at the Central Training College, 
Lahore, and, when several series have been prepared, will be sent out 
to members for lecture purposes. It is hoped thereby to reach the 
villager through the science master and the school, and get him 
interested in the practical application of scientific principles. Incidentally, 
such work will add to the status of the science master and provide a 
stimulus to his keeping up to date and enthusiastic. 

The writer is unaware of any association similar to the Punjab 
Association of Science Teachers in other parts of India, and this article 
has been written not only to record what the Punjab Association is 
doing, but in the hope that work of a similar nature may find favour 
elsewhere. Any suggestions for further development and increased 
activity and usefulness would be very gratefully accepted. The rules 
of the Punjab Association and the list of books in the library will be 
sent on request to alf those who are interested. 

W. H. F. Armstrong 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

My subject in this article is what De Quincey rather solemnly called 
* Infant Literature It falls, very naturally, into two divisions. First 
comes the problem of the books which children should or should not 
read, and next how best they shall read the books provided for them. 
I shall confine myself here to the first part of this problem, since I 
have already dealt elsewhere with the second. Now, before any 
attempt can be made to bring the child in touch with the book at the 
time when he is ripe for it and likely to get most out of it, it is needful 
to know the child for what he is. We must observe his interests and 
outlook, so that we can come to know the kind of mental experience he 
demands from his reading. The literary taste of young children is 
crude and confused, but until we learn to know that taste for what it 
actually is, all our efforts to develop ir, to strengthen what Is good, and 
to discourage what is bad, will be equally crude and confusing. Unless 
teachers are at pains to discover the changing nature and needs of the 
child, his school reading may result in disappointment, disillusionment 
and even a settled distaste for books. One of the commonest mistakes 
in education is the attempt, constantly made by teachers, to present 
hooks to children for which they are not ready, or which they have 
already outgrown. 

What, then, are the main currents that make up the growing child’s 
stream of interest? Modern psychology enables us to answer this 
question with reasonable certainty, and although Nature constantly 
defeats the classifier, so that children who ought to be in one stage of 
reading development are, very annoyingly, in another, yet the classifi- 
cation which I am about to suggest is generally sound and true. 

To the very young child the world appears, as William James 
puts it, a * big, booming, buzzing confusion *. Out of this chaos he 
comes to distinguish and welcome the homely and familiar, and it 
delights him to have these elements repeatedly recalled to him in 
words. His first stories will deal with everyday surroundings — his 
pets, his home and playthings.* Gradually he comes to enjoy the 
introduction of surprising or unusual detail into his stories of 
everyday things ; he likes his facts diluted, as it were, with a dash 
of fancy. Thus the dog (in Hans Andersen’s story of the Tinder Box) 
will have eyes as £ big as saucers and the homely beanstalk grow 
stout enough to support a boy. But the old familiar features must 
still he present in sufficient strength to maks these stories credible 
and friendly. It is true that the child at this stage (say, five to seven) 
begins to demand a re-grouping of details which are familiar to him 
into new patterns. But the pattern* must not be too complicated or 
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fantastic, or he \yill fail to identify the familiar elements in. it, and cease 
to attend. This first stage we may call 4 Early Realism It lasts till 
about seven years. 

At seven or thereabouts the child deliberately casts off from his 
early moorings and launches boldly into the uncharted sea of adven- 
ture and romance. He comes to delight in she?r wonders, longs to be 
thrilled either with terror or pity, and finds magic natural and excellent. 
He has, of course, little or no sense of character, so that his heroes and 
heroines are monstrous caricatures of real people. Provided he has 
marvels enough he can put up with anyone for a hero, because his 
interest centres in what happens to his hero, and only secondarily in the 
hero himself. Always he values the action above the actor. This is 
the stage of ‘ Early Romance ’, and it lasts till eleven or thereabouts. 

In the next stage magic begins to pall and romance to fade into the 
common light of day. The child begins to seek his interest in the world 
of men, a world from which fairies, witches, ogres, magicians and the like 
have been shut out, not perhaps without some loss. The child's reading 
world is still far removed from the adult world of law and order and 
commonplace routine. It is a world (I speak mainly of boys' read- 
ing) of violence and bloodshed, in which crime is the staple industry 
and human society almost entirely composed of desperadoes and 
detectives. And yet the careful observer can discern the sense of 
probability beginning to stir, however faintly, in the child’s mind. He 
does not ask that his stories shall be true to life as he knows it, for 
within his safe and limited horizon there is no scope for those hair- 
breadth adventures which give wings to his spirit. But his dying 
interest in fairy story and prose fantasy is proof enough that he has 
come back from Elfland, never to return save by a self-conscious and 
almost always disappointing effort. The ‘never-never land’, on the 
other side of beyond, has faded from the child’s inner vision, and in its 
place appears the substantial backgrounds of the workaday world. 

And yet, as has been noticed, not quite workaday, for the most 
improbable happenings are accepted by the young reader as the merest 
matter of fact. Quite incredible iniquities are matched by equally 
surprising coincidences. The hero stumbles quite by chance on the 
very cave in which the robbers have hidden their ill-gotten gains ; or 
the brave girl who supports an ailing and widowed mother by selling 
matches in the street, discovers that the benevolent old gentleman who 
has paid her a shilling for a penny box is none other than her long-lost 
rich unde from Australia, who has come to England for the expressed 
purpose of adopting the whole family. This is the stage (from eleven 
years upward) when the gang spirit develops both in boys and girls, 
and gangs figure largely in their favourite fiction. Indeed, a pretty 
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accurate classification of the types of stories favoured at this stage 
might be ara\vn up by noting the composition of the various gtmgs — 
whether of pirates, burglars, cowboys, smugglers, highwaymen, sailors, 
schoolboys, schoolgirls, or who not. This third stage we may call 
‘ Romantic Realism \ It lasts beyond the Primary school-leaving age ; 
indeed, the vast majority of readers never outgrow it. 

These three stages cover the child’s life as we know him in school. 
It is plain that the teacher’s task is twofold. We are not merely to 
select the right kind of book for the child at the right moment, but to 
see to it that the book is really good of its kind. When the child is ready 
for fairy stories, he must have the best fairy stories ; when he is ripe 
for detective or sea stories, he must have the best of such stories. And, 
in order to select critically as well as timely, the teacher’s own acquain- 
tance with children’s literature must be wide and his taste fine. But 
these matters are too big to be discussed within these present limits. 

W. S. Tomkinsox 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY AND THE 
PRACTICAL TEACHER 

Y. The Psychology of Arithmetic 

We have enunciated four Principles of Learning — Specific Practice, 
Adequate Practice, Prevention of Error, and Desire to Improve. In 
this article we shall apply these principles to the teaching of arithmetic. 

Teaching aims at enabling the child to acquire by practice the correct 
response to certain situations likely to arise in the course of his future 
adult life. One of the situations which is likely, indeed certain, to arise 
in the life of every child is the arithmetical situation. For this reason 
arithmetic is very rightly made compulsory for all children. 

But the schoolmaster has a habit of lumping together, under the title 
of a subject which is of wide utility, many sub-headings which are of no 
specific utility at all. We are required (according to the Principle of 
Specific Practice) not to exercise the child in £ arithmetic ’, hut to exer- 
cise him in those arithmetic situations which are actually likely to arise 
in his future life. 

Now if we study the sums in any textbook of arithmetic we find 
the writers of these books appear to manage their business concerns 
in the most original and unusual manner. (These examples are actually 
taken from textbooks of arithmetic.) 

Here is a greengrocer who has a large stock of nuts : instead of 
taking a pint measure to discover the total amount, he counts the nuts 
one by one and then indulges in the following computation : 
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‘ There are <5 nuts in one pint. I have 6,789,582 nuts. How many 
pints of nuts have I ? 5 

Again, a carpenter desires to discover the thickness of a board, 
and this is how he does it. He drives a five-inch nail through it and 
then proceeds as follows : 

‘A nail five inches long is driven through a board so that it 
projects 2'419 inches on one side and T706 on the other. How thick 
is the board ? ’ 

Here is a gentleman who knows the amount of his income from 
certain securities, but he has completely forgotten what the amount of 
capital invested is ! Instead of looking up his passbook, or asking his 
banker, he proceeds to calculate as follows : 

‘In 3 years 3 months the interest has been Rs. 115 @ 6% ; what 
was the original capital ? * 

Or, again, consider the main chapters of the arithmetic book: 
here are eight pages devoted to the papering of walls (are walls ever 
papered in India ?),but nothing about rates of exchange; much about 
simple interest, but compound interest is not set for the Calcutta 
Matriculation! Nor do the writers of arithmetic books ever insure 
their lives. (One would have thought they had reason to !) 

Again, one would expect, in this largely agricultural country, to 
find sums comparing the comparative costs and profits of various types 
of rice : or such a sum as this, ‘ Does the increased yield produced by 
a certain manure pay for the cost of the manure plus the interest on 
the money borrowed to buy it ? 5 But no : the textbook writer does not 
grow rice ; he is much more interested to discover when the minute- 
hand of a clock will next coincide with the hour-hand ! 

We may at this point make an application of the Principle of 
Desire to Improve. One of the reasons why children find arithmetic 
‘ dull’ and do not get on at it, is that they do not see any use in it and do 
not try to improve at it. And one of the reasons for this is that, as we 
have shown, there actually is no use in some of the processes taught. 
But in many, perhaps most, of the cases the reason is rather that the 
teacher and the textbook-writer do r not bother to show the child the 
use. Take the classic example (found in all arithmetic books) of the 
gentleman who went to have a bath, turned on the tap, and pulled out 
the waste-plug, and then set himself to calculate how soon the bath 
would become full (or empty). Naturally the child says to himself, * If 
you want to fill a bath, turn on the tap ; if you want to empty it, pull 
out the plug. But no one but a madman (or a writer of arithmetic 
books) would do both ! And here am I supposed to waste my time in 
calculating the consequences of the aberrations of the insane ! * 

If, instead of a bath, the teacher made it the reservoir of a water- 
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supply company, the child would be spared the needjess irritation of 
working out an apparently perfectly useless sum. 

At the introduction of any new arithmetical process the teacher 
should invariably indicate to the class the practical significance of that 
process — even if it takes a whole lesson on some matter of 4 general 
knowledge ’ to do so. If he cannot show the significance, why is he 
teaching the process ? Has it no significance ? 

The reason why this obviously necessary step is omitted is that 
k water-tight compartment ’ system of teaching which was so rightly 
attacked by the advocates of f correlation of studies \ The teacher says, 
* I am here to teach arithmetic ! I am not here to give the child 
information ; I am not here to interest the child in all that wonderful 
world of finance and credit, of commerce and industry, of agriculture, 
engineering and science, which touch the child’s arithmetic course at 
every point. No ; I am here to teach arithmetic — the manipulation of 
figures. That’s all ! ’ 

For the past two years Babu Jogendra Chandra Banerjee has been 
pursuing a most interesting investigation at the Teachers’ College, 
Dacca. He has been endeavouring to discover, by means of a question- 
naire addressed to representative members of various local trades and 
professions, what are the arithmetical processes which they use most 
in their actual everyday lives. In formulating a syllabus, the votes 
given by each profession will be multiplied by proportionate frequency 
of that profession in the census. In this way he will ultimately evolve 
a syllabus in arithmetic based objectively on the actual needs of the 
people of this country. 

Suppose that we brought the various gentlemen questioned by 
Babu Jogendra Chandra Banerjee into the classroom, and made each 
of them teach the class the process of greatest significance in then- 
own lives, and explain why it was significant — what a wonderfully 
interesting course it would be ! 

Arithmetic ought to be the most fascinating subject in the 
curriculum ; actually, it is the dullest. 

Equally important with th<§ study of what are the important 
processes is the study of the relative importance of the various 
processes. We are here able to apply the Principle of Adequate 
Practice. Under present conditions the same amount of time (and of pages 
in the arithmetic textbook) is devoted to recurring decimals and to the 
Rule of Three. Now hardly a single week passes in which the average 
adult is not required to make some little calculation by * rule of three 
whereas how many of my readers can remember when they last made 
use of recurring decimals outside of the classroom ? Children are 
taught too well many processes which do not matter, and the processes 
which do matter are not learnt well enough. 
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According to the Principle of Specific Practice, we are required to 
reproduce in the classroom precisely the situation to which the child 
will have to respond in real life. Now did anyone ever hear of a hank- 
clerk who was paid so much for every passbook totalled correctly 
(nothing being said about those which he added up wrong) ? Or did 
anyone hear of an engineer being given half pay for calculations done 
correctly in respect of procedure, though the answer was proved to be 
wrong owing to mistakes in the actual computation ? And yet that is 
how boys’ arithmetic books are marked — one mark for every sum 
right, nothing being deducted for those wrong ; and a half mark for 
‘ right process but wrong answer 

In life you are required to get every sum right. And not only that, 
you have got to know that it is right. 

An ingenious American devised a system for improving ‘ speed and 
accuracy 5 in arithmetic. The child does sums (carefully designed so that 
each sum constitutes an equal unit of work) for five minutes. He then 
adds up the total number done right and notes the total on a graph. In 
this way he is able to see his daily improvement. But what does 
speed matter in real life if some of the answers are wrong ? In the real 
world cashiers are appointed not for speed, but for accuracy. 

In the arithmetic class no wrong sum should ever be shown up to 
the teacher. Every sum shown to the teacher as finished should be 
correct, and should be certified by the child as known to be correct. 

How can this aim be achieved ? Well, how does one do it oneself in 
actual practice ? First, by making a rough estimate before working the 
sum so as to know what the approximate answer ought to be; and 
secondly, by applying, after the conclusion of the sum, various methods 
of checking. It is an extraordinary thing that in very few school text- 
books of arithmetic is the subject of checking considered at all ! 

We hear much nowadays about 1 vocational training ’. Could any- 
thing be more ‘ vocational ’ than arithmetic ? Could anything be less 
vocational than ‘ arithmetic as she is taught ’ ? 
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YL The Psychology of History 

We have enunciated certain Principles of Learning and have applied 
them to three important subjects in the curriculum, namely, English, 
Arithmetic and the Mother-tongue. 

These subjects have certain things in common : it is comparatively 
easy to define the aim of the teacher in each or these subjects ; it is easy 
to visualize the life-situations in which these subjects will be used, and 
the learning process consists very largely in acquiring certain well- 
defined ‘ skills namely simple actions which are fixed by repetition, 
so that they can be produced at will in the future. 

But when we deal with a subject such as history, the case is very 
different. What is the purpose of the teacher in teaching history? 
What is the life-situation in which the child will apply his history ? 
What are the exact responses which we desire to practise now, so that 
the child may react in these ways in his future adult life ? 

It is very difficult to give an answer to these questions, and when 
we examine the books of method (those eompendiums of pious hopes !) 
we do not get very much help. Stubbs (quoted by YYelton) states the 
purpose of history in the following manner : ‘ To teach the knowledge 
of the adventures, the development, the changeful career, the varied 
growths, the ambitions, aspirations, and, if you like, the approximating 
destinies of mankind.’ But what is meant by ‘ knowledge 5 ? Is the child 
to be able to reproduce it orally, or in writing ? Is he to know it like 
the multiplication tables, or is there to be some emotional attitude 
involved ? Is he to possess the power of adding to his knowledge ? 
A verbatim memory of Wells’ Short History of Mankhid would satisfy 
Stubbs. Yet one doubts whether that would satisfy others. And, any- 
how, for what reason is the child to learn all this ? 

Stubbs goes on to say that the study of history will inculcate a 
Love of Truth, a Sense of Cause and Effect, Broadness of Vision, Sound 
Morals, Right Judgement — and quite a catalogue of virtues. So it may 
— or rather, so may he, the teacher who possesses these virtues ; 
so he may in the teaching of any subject in the curriculum : and history 
certainly gives him as favourable an opportunity as most subjects. 

These high-sounding statements are not a psychological analysis 
of the subject; they do not indicate what are the actual responses 
which have to be practised now so that they may be reproduced in the 
future, or how far some other elements than simple practice may enter 
into the process of learning. 

Let us admit, in the first place, that there are certain historical 
facts which every adult is supposed to know. For example, every 
Indian boy is supposed to know* that Akbar was the son of Humayun. 
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In other words, given the situation, ' Akbar, son of . . . ? ’ the boy 
will say (or write) ‘ Humayun To this simple teaching problem the 
principles of Prevention of Error, Specific Practice, Adequate Practice, 
Desire to Learn, obviously apply. 

In general, however, the value of history teaching does not lie in 
the learning of facts. The purpose of the history-teacher is not so 
much to teach history, as to teach the child how to learn history. By 
practising the child in the studying of history now, he desires to ensure 
that in his future adult life the child may continue to study history. In 
order that the teacher may achieve this, he must cause the child to find 
pleasure in studying history — for the child will certainly not repeat in 
after-school life an experience which he has already found unpleasant 
or unsatisfying in school life. Secondly, the teacher must convey 
to the child the skill and technique of studying. 

Certain psychological principles may be applied to the first pro- 
blem, * How to make the child enjoy ? ’ 

1. Action and self-expression are pleasurable. 

2. Success is pleasurable. 

These principles are sufficiently obvious. The child must he 
active, he must be finding things out for himself, attemping to realize 
his own schemes. And he must be successful in realizing his schemes. 

In other words, the best w 7 ay of making history pleasurable is to 
teach the child how to study it effectively for himself. 

There are, of course, other factors in enjoyment. One of these is 
the teacher's own enjoyment of the subject ; enthusiasm is very 
contagious. Another factor is the material conditions ; it is difficult to 
enjoy a subject which is studied in a particularly damp and dismal 
room, and from a very dreary, date-ridden book. 

In what does the technique of study consist ? Essentially it consists 
in the art of reading. ‘ Reading * here is used in its wider sense : it 
means tearing the heart out of a book ; finding out from the index just 
what part of it is wanted, and skimming that part so as to get just what 
you want out of it. The first step in teaching boys history is to teach 
them how r to read effectively. After that the procedure is very 
similar to that of the Dalton Plan — that is, supervised independent 
study following an assignment. This does not involve any dis- 
organization of the time-table, though it is desirable that one special 
room should be set aside for history — a specially nice room, with plenty 
of books and pictures in it, and furnished preferably with chairs and 
tables than with desks. In its history period the class comes to the 
history room, and each boy gets on with what he was doing. Some- 
times, when some particularly attractive subject is reached, the teacher 
gives a set lesson. 

Lastly, the aim of the teacher is to produce a certain attitude 
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towards history. Stubbs says that history teaches the child how to 
vote, and that it teaches him patriotism. We cannot agree with 
Stubbs. It is not the function of the history lesson to dabble in 
present-day politics whose problems will be settled and dead by the 
time the boy reaches the outer world. Nor would we wish to see the 
history classroom made the arena of any propaganda, patriotic or 
otherwise. Nurse Cavell was a better history-teacher than Stubbs — 

‘ Patriotism is not enough ’. 

Our little nations rise — and fall ; kings pass and vanish in the mist. 
Our greatest battles are ant-fights played a moment in the grass. But 
the great age-long stream of life goes on. After all, is even Mankind 
itself the whole of history ? The great mistake in teaching history is to 
teach too little of it. It is not ‘ a knowledge of the adventures of man- 
kind’ that we need, but a vista of the progress of Life. One cannot 
get historical perspective unless one looks at the whole of history, 
starting amid Azoic rocks, and reaching down to to-day’s newspaper, 
an onward, perhaps upward, sweep. Viewed thus, how strangely little 
seems our vote — or even our patriotism. 

The greatest gift which a history teacher can confer is the gift of 
historical perspective, the power to see events dispassionately in their 
relation to an age-long development, and to judge what in the present 
matters most to the ultimate future. 

Politicians are always losing their tempers. Indeed, many of our 
present-day leaders seem to have reached that distinction mainly by 
power of invective, by mere looseness of the bowels of unkindness. The 
sister of history is biology. Temper, tears, patriotism and all kinds of 
emotion have no more place in the history classroom than they have 
in the biological laboratory. 

The vision of the historian is the vision of God, a selfless contem- 
plation of unfinished truth. 
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DRAMATIZATION IN HISTORY 

Every teacher of history wants to know how the monotony of 
words can be relieved by the use of some interesting 1 devices in the 
lesson. With this object in view he tries to collect some pictures and 
models, and uses them in the narration. But words in themselves are 
not monotonous if there is some human feeling behind them. Let the 
necessary feeling be alive, both in the teacher and the taught, and the 
lesson is sure to be interesting. 

The best way to stimulate children’s feelings is to dramatize some 
select incidents in history. The scenes may be picked out from books 
like Festing’s Dra?natized History of hidia and Historical Dramas , or 
may be composed by the teacher, and even by the pupils of the higher 
classes themselves. It is not necessary that the pupils should learn by 
heart the various scenes to be acted. They may read their respective 
speeches, adding the necessary emphasis and intonation, before the 
class. For extraordinary occasions, perhaps, special preparation can 
hardly be avoided. 

The following scene was composed for dramatization by Standard 
VI in the Elphinstone High School, Bombay. It is given here to show 
how such activities help boys to appreciate the real spirit of history, and 
how they also serve to encourage further reading. 

Justice Coke and King James 

SCENE 1 

[ Sir Edward Coke s Court . A Case for Trial.] 

The Judge (to the Clerk of the Court ) : Is everything ready ? 
Are all present ? 

Clerk : Yes, my Lord. All the persons concerned in the case are 
present. May I send for the accused ? 

Judge: Yes, let us begin the trial now. (Enter the accused , 
attended by the guards .) Well, what is the prosecution case ? The 
Counsel for Prosecution should now set forth the charges against the 
accused. 

Counsel for Prosecution: My Lord, the accused stands 
charged with high treason. He has disobeyed His Majesty the King. 
He has set at naught an order of the King. It was possible for him to 
obey it — he was bound to obey it. Whoever disobeys the King 
commits a great crime, and, to make it an example for others, we 
charge this man with nothing less than high treason ! 

Judge (to the accused) : What have you to say to this charge ? 

The Accused : I admit, my Lord, that I did not obey His Majesty’s 
order. In it I was called on to lend half a million pounds to the King. 
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I did not possess that amount of money. Soon after another messenger 
came and told me to sell some of my valuables, or to borrow the neces- 
sary sum, and in that way to do the King's bidding. I did not think it 
proper to do so — it would have been a sin against the family trust. I 
admit, my Lord, that I had to disobey His Majesty's order; but, at the 
same time, I must say I am not guilty of high treason. I yield to none 
in my loyalty to His Majesty ( makes a low bow). My counsel will 
explain the exact legal position. 

Judge : Very well. {To the Counsel lor Prosecution ) Have you 
any evidence to produce ? 

Counsel for Prosecution : Here are the letters, my Lord, sent 
by the accused to the King. Therein he flatly refuses to carry out the 
King’s wishes. I take my stand on these. I can produce some oral 
evidence also, but I think it is not necessary. (Delivers the letters .) 

Judge : No, it is not necessary, as the accused admits the facts on 
which you frame your charge. 

Counsel for Defence ; I request your Lordship to allow my 
client to look at the letters admitted as evidence. 

Judge : By all means. Here they are for your inspection. Have 
you any evidence to produce in defence ? 

Counsel for Defence : No, my Lord. We admit the facts of the 
case, but deny the charge. Ours is a purely legal defence. 

Judge : Very well. Now the prosecution will take their argument 
in detail. 

Counsel for Prosecution : I will begin, my Lord, by showing 
that the law of the land cannot be separated from the wishes of the 
sovereign. Very recently His Lordship the Bishop of London declared 
that the sovereign is appointed by God, and that he inherits all the 
powers of the divine ruler within the limits of his kingdom. God 
makes the laws of nature, and the whole world obeys^them. None can 
go against them. The King, in his own sphere, makes laws for the 
guidance of his subjects, and it is their bounden duty to obey them. 
The Parliament can only draft a law and discuss it. It has to submit 
its drafts to the King for sanction'. This very fact proves the sole 
privilege of the sovereign to make laws. 

Counsel for Defence : This is but a theory, and accepted only 
by some bishops and the King’s favourites ! 

Counsel for Prosecution: Yes; but they are always a very 
few who have spiritual insight and divine inspiration. This is not a 
case which can be settled by a majority. The majority of people are 
almost always ignorant and in the wrong. The gifted few can alone 
guide, and guide rightly ; and to follow them faithfully is the duty of 
the ignorant masses. Therein lies their real interest. It remains now 

3 
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for me to show that a disobedience of the King’s order amounts tc 
high treason. Whoever goes against the King’s wish, and, more than 
that, defies his written orders, opposes his own master. If a man thinks 
of going against his sovereign in one case, it may be said that he has 
fallen from the plane of faith, and he is sure to oppose His Majesty at 
any other time. Such a man is surely an enemy of the King and the 
country. And the law clearly says that an enemy of the King and the 
country is guilty of high treason, and must be forthwith punished as 
severely as possible. This is our case, my Lord, and, with His Majesty, 
I hold that, in the interests of the nation, the accused deserves an 
exemplary punishment. {Sits down.) 

Usher {with a low bow ) : His Majesty’s messenger is waiting 
outside with a letter for your Lordship. 

Judge : Let him be taken to the clerk who usually receives all 
letters. {Usher goes out a?id returns again,) 

Usher : My Lord, the messenger says the letter is intended for 
your Lordship personally. 

Judge: It is all the same. Let the clerk take it. If it is very 
urgent, he will bring it to me. I don’t receive any personal letters now. 
{The usher goes out.) Let us hear your defence as we have nearly an 
hour before we adjourn. 

A Clerk : Here is a very urgent letter from His Majesty to your 
Lordship. ( Delivers it and goes out.) 

Judge {to the Counsel dor Defence ) : Wait a minute, please. 
{Reads the letter and puis it into his pocket .) Yes, now you can begin. 

Counsel for Defence : The theory of the Divine Right of 
Kings, my Lord, is all very well as a theory. But in this workaday 
world it can have no place. First of all, he who claims the right must 
he divine himself, his mental qualities suggesting his superiority. 
It is sheer hypocrisy on the part of a man who is altogether worldly in 
his desires and cravings, in his actions and relations, to profess such 
godly merits. He who is really divine can inspire others to respect 
him, and does not find it necessary to advertise his own goodness or 
power, or to stmt about with pomp and show to overawe the people 

Counsel for Prosecution : I object to such language with 
reference to His Majesty. Your Lordship will see the disrespectful 
attitude of the learned Defence Counsel towards His Majesty. 

Judge : I don’t think it is so objectionable. His remarks are all 
general. He has not mentioned His Majesty’s name. Of course, if the 
cap fits anyone he nlay wear it. 

Counsel for Defence : And certainly the historical facts tell us 
that His Majesty did not come to the throne of England at any 
divine call ! True, that he was the nearest relation of the late lamented 
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Queen, but it required an invitation by the people’s House for tile King 
to come here. The theory of Divine Right has not been approved by 
Parliament. It has not the force of the law of the land. It cannot be 
binding on the people. And hence disobedience of an illegal order 
is no crime, much less high treason. This is the point in law in the 
case. Looking from the point of view ox equity, it is clear that His 
Majesty was not justified in asking for a sum of money so big that 
my client did not possess it. It is scarcely becoming in a ruler of a 
nation to order a helpless subject to sell or mortgage his property 
and to lend him the proceeds ! It was, in truth, a heartless order. The 
comfort and convenience of his subjects should be the first care of a 
sovereign. But here it is all otherwise. I, therefore, submit, my Lord, 
that my client is quite innocent, and that the charge laid on him by the 
learned Prosecutor is groundless. (Sits doto?i.) 

Judge : I have heard both sides. You will hear my decision in 
the afternoon. (The Court is adjourned . The Judge comes out and talks 
to himself ) : Here is the King’s letter to me. He says, ‘ Decide the case 
in my favour. Punish the man very severely. It should be an example 
to all others — at least five years in the Tower and confiscation of his 
property. People must know what a King’s word means. . . Very 
strange ! A poor man to be punished for his poverty ! ‘ People must 
know what a King’s word means ’ ! But it is not the law of the land. It 
should mean only what it is worth. I am bound only by the laws of 
the country. And this interference with justice ! I ought not to have 
read the letter during the session time. I am thinking in my 
subconscious mind of the honours and advancement gained by a 
colleague of mine who acted according to the King's instructions. Oh, 
this is all sinful ! My conscience seems to be tainted ! Away with those 
honours and gains ! It matters not if I lose my titles or my position. 
I must follow my own conscience. No interference with justice! The 
laws of the land will be my guide, not the King’s word ! 

(Exit Judged) 

SCENE II 
[The Same Court] 

The Judge : I will deliver my judgment in the case. The accused 
is not guilty, and is, therefore, acquitted. He has not committed any 
crime against the law of the land. The King’s word is not the law, and 
to disobey it is no treason. I rule, therefore, that the accused be 
released at once. 


(The Court is Dismissed .) 
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SCENE III 

[ King's Chamber 9 King James I with two Courtiers’] 

The King ( to 1st Courtier): We are very glad that you decided 
that case according to our instructions. That is real justice. As the 
ruler of the land we are the fountain of all justice, the source of all law, 
the custodian of all conscience, and our judges have only to act up to 
our wishes. 

2nd Courtier : And his ruling establishes the general principle 
that Your Majesty can tax any imports or exports. 

The King : Don’t say * establishes ’. Our right to tax has already 
been established ; and our friend here has just made it known to the 
public. 

2nd Courtier: Yes, I beg Your Majesty’s pardon. Indeed, all 
kingly powers flow to Your Majesty from God. 

The King: And we use them for the welfare of our subjects. 
Do not forget that. 

Both Courtiers : Oh, yes, Your Majesty. That is true. The 
people must learn obedience first and then happiness is theirs. 

The King : We are extremely thankful to our friend here. 

1st Courtier : I have but done my duty ; and Your Majesty need 
not thank me for that. 

The King: But such instances of dutifulness and obedience are 
more appreciated in contrast with others of the opposite kind. 

1st Courtier : Yes, Your Majesty. Sir Edward, I am ashamed 
to say, made a blunder in setting aside Your Majesty’s word. 

The King : I have sent for him and let us see what he has to say 
to that. I expect him here this very hour. 

2nd Courtier : Such men are a great hindrance to Your Majesty. 

The King :*.I can at least remove them, clear my way, and make 
it easy for others to follow. 

Both Courtiers: Oh, yes. None can oppose Your Majesty in 
doing so. 

{Enter a servant with a card . He gives it with a low bow to the 
King.) 

The King : Here comes Sir Edward Coke. Send him in. 

Both Courtiers : He is just in time. 

[Enter Sir Edward Coke . He bows.) 

The King : Good morning ! Come, take this seat, my friend. 

Coke: Thank y"ou, Your Majesty. (Sits dow?i.) 

The King: We have just been saying how things are best set 
off by means of contrast. 

Coke: Yes, Your Majesty', and one may appreciate this or that 
according to one’s own angle of vision; 
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The King : The moon looks more beautiful because of the spot 
on it ; but none can say that the spot looks more beautiful because of 
the moon. 

Both Courtiers : Oh, no, Your Majesty. None can say that. 

The King : Sir Edward, who am I ? 

Coke : Your Majesty is the greatest servant of this nation. There 
is no doubt about it. 

Both Courtiers : Servant ! Oh I 

The King : The greatest master, you mean ? 

Coke : No, Your Majesty, you are the greatest servant. 

Both Courtiers : How can you dare say that i 

The King : Who are you then ? 

Coke : I, too, am a servant of the nation, but of a lower order 
than Your Majesty. 

The King : It seems that you did not receive our letter last week. 

Coke : Yes, Your Majesty, I did receive it. 

The King : Perhaps after the decision in that case was given ? 

Coke : No, sire, I received it and read it before that. 

The King : Was it very difficult to understand ? 

Coke : No, Your Majesty. But it was impossible to carry out the 
instructions in it. 

Both Courtiers : Impossible ! The King’s word impossible ! 

Coke : Yes, my friends. I found it impossible to carry out. 

The King : What is your guide in deciding the cases that come 
before you for trial ? 

Coke : The law of the land, indeed, Sire. 

Both Courtiers : And is not the King’s divine word the law 
of the land ? 

Coke : No, certainly not ! 

Both Courtiers : The King’s word not the law ■ Very strange S 
What is the real law then ? 

Coke: That which the statute-book contains. All that has been 
passed by Parliament and sanctioned by His Majesty. That is the real 
law. 

The King : Our w r ord, then, has some force of law. And, 
again, you admit that you are a subordinate servant to us, and as such 
bound to obey us ? 

Coke : In the first instance I am a servant of the nation, and then, 
secondly, subordinate to Your Majesty. With all due respect to 
Your Majesty, I have to say this and to act accordingly. 

The King : Very well, then, let the nation pay you and hear your 
learned decisions ! We shall have none of them, nor will our treasury 
pay you. You are dismissed from the’ office. 
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Both Courtiers : Just retribution ! 

Coke : I accept Your Majesty’s order. It will give some relief to 
my mind. Farewell ! {Makes a low bow and goes azvay.) 

SCENE IV 

[Coke outside the Palace , alone] 

Coke : Thus, then, I am free from the bonds of service. Is it 
a good thing or a bad ? No more can I wear those rich robes and occupy 
the seat on high! No more will people bow to me or wait anxiously 
for my judgment. No more will the guards of honour greet my 
arrival nor clear the way for me. No more shall I be addressed as 
4 Your Lordship’. All that honour is now gone, and the pay along 
with it. I cannot now retain my old standard of living. I must be 
satisfied in future with my original poor income. I may try to find out 
some other private work and earn money to meet my needs. 
But, with all that, my household will, no doubt, feel the change. It 
cannot be helped ! What I have lost at the King’s court I may gain in 
the people’s esteem. They will probably say: ‘Here is a man who 
cares more for justice than for money. He has set aside the King’s 
instructions but has stood by the law of the land. He has lost his post 
of course, but deserves all praise.’ Yes, I may become a little more 
popular — but that was not why I withstood the King’s will. I did it 
for the sake of my conscience. My duty as an impartial judge would 
not allow any interference. I never allowed my judgment to be tinged 
with private considerations. Even my nearest relations would not 
dare to approach me in any underhand way. I am glad that I 
had the strength to keep aloof from royal interference with justice. 
My country and my conscience— -I will stand by these at any cost. For 
so long I have worn a borrowed cloak. It was not my own. My 
rights and duties, "’gains and losses depended on another’s sanction. 
Now I stand by myself. I cannot use borrowed authority in future. 
I must depend on my own merits. What a change ! How often is man 
carried away by ‘ the peacock’s feathers ’ or ‘ the lion’s skin ’ which he 
puts on! How often does he forget to use and cultivate his own 
intrinsic qualities ! Let man be judged by his own merits and demerits. 
Ah ! yes, a new path ! a new lesson ! a new light ! 

{Exit Coke.) 


V. P. Bokil 
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NATURE STUDY IN INDIA. Ill 
The Classification of Birds 

No intelligent student can come to know many birds without 
recognizing special likenesses among them. The common house 
crow and the jungle crow ; the common myna and the bank myna ; 
the different species of vulture ; the demoiselle crane and the common 
crane — all these, and many more, will bring home to pupils and teacher 
alike the fact that birds, like humans, have their clans and families. 

In discussing how to learn these groupings, I hope I shall at the 
same time suggest how to teach them. 

Assuming that you have learnt to recognize a good proportion of 
The Birds of an India?i Village — and I can assure you that this is 
easy, if you give yourself a year or even less, with energetic use of the 
little book — I take it that * you ’, whether teacher or elder scholar, have 
begun to group certain birds together as resembling each other, as, 
indeed, Mr. Dewar suggests by the titles of the later chapters. 

What you need now, then, is to understand bases of classification. 
The old plan, which was to go by beaks and feet, is an easy way, since 
these are readily distinguished in the living bird ; and an interesting 
one, since they have a real bearing on how and tv here the creatures live. 

Thus as soon as you give the cue, ‘ Tell me any birds with long 
legs and beaks \ the gai bagla and the common bagla will come to your 
pupils’ minds, and the cranes too ( kullum ), if you live anywhere near a 
river. And these long ‘ stilt ’ legs seem fitting for creatures that stand 
about at the edge of the water, getting their food from the damp mud 
or grass. 

Again, if you ask for birds with very strong beaks and claws, you 
will certainly have kites, vultures and eagles given, though you may 
have to cast out for further consideration a good maiiy others that will 
be volunteered (crows, for example). 

Birds with strong walking legs and straight claws, and beaks strong 
enough for hard grain, will need helping out with 4 heavy bodies, short 
wings, and the cock much gayer than the hen ’ to yield murghi , ??ioa and, 
perhaps, partridge ( titar ) and quail (batfr). 

In this way, after a first lesson on classification, you will be ready 
to assign to their right order (‘ family ’ in the large sense — clan or jat) 
the birds : 


Blackboard 

Order 

Cattle Egret ( Gai bagla) \ 

Pond Heron {Bagla, Paddy Bird) y Herons 
Common Heron )* 
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Peafowl (M<?a) 

Jungle fowl ( Jungli murghi ) 
Quail ( Bater ) 

Partridge ( Titcir ) 

Domestic fowl ( Murghi ) 
Black vulture ( Raj-gidh ) 
White-backed vulture ( Gidh ) 
White vulture ( Safed gidh) 
Brahmin y kite {Dhobi a cfnl) 
Common pariah kite ( Chil ) 
Hawk \Shikrd) 

The difficulties which have 


Game birds for Scratching 
birds) 


L Birds of Prey (diurnal) 


arisen meanwhile may ail be made use 


of as preparation for future lessons. 

For example, while the cranes are not now allowed in the same 
order as the herons, their mention will allow you to set your pupils 
collecting descriptions of all birds ( a ) with long legs ; or (b) seen in or 
near water ; the need to explain that the kite and vulture family does not 
include owls, although these resemble them in preying on smaller birds 
and on little mammals, will leave your class ready to make a second 
group, nocturnal (— night) birds of prey, as against the diurnal (= day) 
hunters, the hawks, etc. 

Next lesson, your class may be ready not only to give you descrip- 
tions of species of owl (cf. chapters 33 and 34 of Mr. Dewar’s book), 
but to make a thorough attack on the problem of the different kinds of 
birds found in or near water. These will range from the web-footed 
birds (which fall into two chief orders, the Gull-and-Tern family, and 
the Duck-and-Goose family) to those which may be members of the 
great group of Pas seres (singing birds) which shows as great variety in 
choice of habitat (= where ‘it lives’) as in size and plumage. The 
blackboard (which I take as a summary of your pupils’ notes) for a 
second day’s work at classification might be something like this : 


Blackboard 


Barn Owl 

Long-eared Owl 

Spotted Owlet ( Khusattia ) 

Swan 

Goose 

Duck 

Gull 

Tern 

Skimmer 

Water Rail 

Moorhen 

Coot 

Cranes (Kullum) 

Demoiselle Cranes'" (Kullwri) 


Order 

I Owls (Nocturnal 
f Birds of Prey) 

} Anseres, i.e., Goose- 
like birds. 

} Gaznae , i.e., 

Gull-like birds 

I Grallae (Birds 
f on Stilts) 


For working out the great group Passer es, I am afraid I must 
refer you either to Bird-study in India or to one of the larger books 
referred to in it. 
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I must end this series of hints on bird study by pointing oqt that a 
species of bird is the scientific name for some one hind of bird, such as 
hoopoe or green paroquet (common iota), while genus may include 
several species which are more or less alike, as the genus paroquet 
includes the lalsira iota (blossom-headed paroquet) as well as the 
commoner iota . 

M. R. N. Holmer 
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Food. A Primer for use in schools, colleges, etc., in India. By 
Robert McCarrison, Director of Nutritional Research, Coonoor, 
S.I. Macmillan and Co. Pp. 124. Price, Re. 1. 

The author of this book has a world-wide reputation for lus 
researches on food and nutrition. Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane, in an article 
on ‘ Civilized Man’s Diet ’, writes : ‘ Let us turn to the experience or 
Colonel McCarrison, who is still in the medical service of the Govern- 
ment of India, studying diet and its influence upon health and upon the 
freedom from disease. Perhaps no other observer has done work 
approaching in excellence that which he has carried on in this branch of 
dietetics.’ Colonel McCarrison has studied the problem of diet not 
only by the conventional method of experiment on animals and human 
beings, but also by acute observation of the food content and physique 
of whole tribes of people in India, particularly in the Himalayas. This 
small, readable primer on Food by such an authority is to be welcomed. 
The book is simply written and in an interesting style on subjects ranging 
from air, sunlight and water to the five vitamins. Six chapters are 
devoted to an analysis of common foods used in India from the point 
of view of food value and vitamin content. A summary of the food 
needs of the Indian child is given in the following terms : 

‘ The right kind of food for Indian children, and indeed, for children 
in any country, is one made up of the following simple things : (1) any 
whole cereal grain or mixture of cereal grains ; (2) plenty of milk and 
the products of milk — curds, buttermilk, butter, ghee ; (3) sprouted 
pulses ; (4) eggs or liver, or meat or fish, if religion permits their use ; 
(5) tuber and root vegetables ; (6) abundance of green leafy vegetable ; 
and (7) fruit.’ 

It would be a national gain if every child could master the 
contents of this little book before he leaves school. The ignorance on 
the food question in some quarters is amazing. 

* £ # * * 

Indian Pictorial Education . Times of India Press, Bombay. Monthly. 
Pp. 20 and Map. Price, Rs. 13-8 per annum. 

By arrangement with Evans Brothers, London, publishers of the 
well-known and popular Pictorial Education , the Times of India 
Press has issued Indian Pictorial Education , which bids fair to rival 
its parent, not only in quality but also in popularity. Already it has 
been received with eagerness in many progressive schools. In these 
days, when pictures to illustrate lessons in history and geography are 
in great demand, the publication of -this pictorial magazine is to be 
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welcomed. Apart from its value to the teacher, it is believed that 
Indian Pictorial Education will prove interesting to the general public. 
From the point of view of production the pictures do credit to the 
Times of India Press ; they are carefully selected, excellently printed, 
and are large enough to be seen across an ordinary classroom. The 
mountains of India, Burma and Ceylon have been taken as the subject 
of the first issue; future issues will deal with other subjects, such 
as temples and mosques, industries, historical pictures, etc. We con- 
gratulate the Times of India on this production and commend it to 
teachers. 

% % ijs :jc 

English Spelling, Its Rules and Reasons. By Sir W. A. Craigie. 

George Harrap and Co. Pp. 115. Price, 2s. 6d. 

The aim of this book may be best stated in the author’s words : 

‘ The main object of this book is to give a clear and concise account of 
the several elements which have combined to produce the great 
variety so noticeable in the spelling of English. The results of this 
combination are frequently so contradictory, and so incapable of being 
reduced to any one rule, that they have naturally created an impression 
that English spelling is a hopeless chaos.’ The same remarks would 
apply equally well to English pronunciation. In his widely used book, 
The Prommciation of English , Sir William Craigie shows that English 
pronunciation is not as hopeless as is generally supposed, and that there 
are rules to cover the large majority of cases. In this supplement to 
his hook on pronunciation, he shows that most of the peculiarities of 
English spelling have an historical basis. The book is not one that 
the average person would be inclined to read through, but it should be 
a very valuable book of reference for the Indian teacher. The argument 
is systematized, so that it is fairly easy to find one’s way in the book. 
The chapters read ‘ Words of One Syllable 4 Words of Two or More 
Syllables ’, ‘ Irregular and Ambiguous Forms 4 Silent Letters 4 Conso- 
nants ‘Vowels’, ‘Unadapted Forms’. The two main divisions are 
' The Native and Allied Normal Typ$ ’, and 4 The Classical and Romantic 
Types This book should be in all teachers’ libraries. 

% % % % % 
Tyrannies of the School. By C. W. Bailey. Blackie & Co. Pp. 128. 

Price, 2s. 6d. 

Teachers who have read, and enjoyed, Mr. C. W. Bailey’s Letters 
to a Yoimg Headmaster will not miss this new series of talks to 
teachers. The Tyramdes of the School were first published as articles 
in The Schoolmaster and The Journal of Edtication and were much 
discussed at the time of their appearance. At first sight the title suggests 
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conflict between the teacher and the pupil or an appeal^for the freedom 
of the pupil, but it is really an appeal for the freedom of the teacher 
against ‘The Orthodox 7 , ‘Time-tables ‘ Examinations ‘ Formal Dis- 
cipline ’, ‘ Cast-Iron Administration 7 , 4 Cliches 7 , ‘ Parents ’, * School 
Apparatus and Equipment \ The author belongs to that band of 
‘ inspiring rebels 5 like Homer Lane and MacMunn, who support ‘ active 
and constructive educational freedom 7 for teacher and pupil. He is 
witheringly scornful of the useless and unnecessary trappings that have 
become associated with modern schools, of the endless records, docu- 
ments and regulations, of the obsession for examination, of the 
over-solicitous parent, of the modern craze for elaborate apparatus and 
equipment. We are told that documents 4 read like some timid tribunal 
throned and delivering doom 7 ; examinations produce people ‘who 
refuse to work without numerical bribes’ and may be regarded 
as ‘ mercenary competitions 7 ; 4 red tape goes farther than tying 
up individual teachers. It strangles schools as well. 5 His con- 
cluding remarks could almost be heard in India : ‘ If we can escape 
such tyrannies as rigid classification and a mathematical precision of 
administration, and allow a fair opportunity to all schools, there is still 
the possibility that, under energetic leadership, the work done by an 
increasing number of schools will improve in its standard, so that the 
arrival of secondary education for all need not be indefinitely post- 
poned ’. Although the references are mostly to English schools, the 
Indian teacher will gain much by reading this book. 

sjc Sjc ifc 

The Teaching of English in Primary Schools . By H. A. Treble. 

Oxford University Press. Pp. 119. Price, 2s. 6d. 

This book, embodying the substance of three lectures delivered 
before the National Union of Teachers, England, is a welcome sequel to 
and commentary on Treble and Vallins 7 series of books on grammar 
and composition, entitled The Gateway to English. It is a delight to 
read, for it is full of sound commonsense and original ideas and abounds 
in good humour. Most books on. the teaching of English have a lot 
to say on what to teach. This book tells us, in addition, what children 
like to be taught, and how to teach them the things they like. The 
author constantly reminds us that the verb to teach has a double 
accusative and that the personal one is the all important one : 4 the child 
loves topical subjects 7 , 4 the narrative is always attractive to the child 7 , ‘ a 
child clutches naturally at anything which makes a poem or a reference 
in a poem natural \ 

The book is divided into four chapters : 4 The ‘Writing of English 7 , 

4 Formal English 7 , 4 The Reading Lesson 7 , and 4 Poetry and Drama in 
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the Classroom \ Each of these subjects is dealt with in a thoroughly 
practical manner. The reader is persuaded that rough-work books are 
very useful ; that English spelling is teachable ; that the learning of gram- 
mar is essential ; that paraphrase has a place in English teaching ; that 
over-emphasis on oral reading is humbug ; that there is a real danger in 
low and useless reading matter ; that prose as well as poetry has rhythm ,* 
that we have never made half enough of the dramatic element in 
teaching English. These and many other practical topics are dealt with 
in a delightful way. But the book is not by any means merely a 
practical guide to the teacher in the classroom ; it is more than that. 
‘ I have pleaded in these lectures, with all humility, for a greatness in 
ourselves to lift up and sanctify what would tend to littleness ; to seek, 
in the leisure that our work allows us, the best we can of sport, of travel, 
of literature ; to look beyond the classroom, and beyond the child, to 
the unseen and the unknown. 5 

We can heartily recommend this book to teachers in general, and 
to teachers of English in particular. 
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EDITORIAL 

This is the fourth and last number of the first volume of Teach- 
ing, and the editor is glad to use the occasion, first, to express his 
grateful feelings towards all those, whether as contributors of articles or 
reviews (many of them writing for no fee and some of them anony- 
mously), or as subscribers, who have helped him so far in his labours. 

SjC >{C Sfc S|C 

Next, he wishes to say how badly he wants more, and still more, 
of both contributors and subscribers. Teaching has now well over a 
thousand annual subscribers. This may be counted a fair beginning, but 
this figure must be at least doubled if the journal is to fulfil its mission, 
and to become and continue to be self-supporting. We are making each 
volume self-contained ; hence all the first annual subscriptions will 
lapse after the issue of this number. So we are sending along with it 
two subscription forms for the next volume. Please renew your own 
subscription at once — for the editor’s peace of mind !— and then, and we 
are sure this is possible, get an interested friend to fill and send in the 
other. The subscription is so low that we unblushingly expect every 
teacher, as well as every headmaster, to be tempted to subscribe to the 
journal himself. 

sic sj< s*c ❖ 

Then about contributions. We are not receiving nearly as many 
articles from our friends as we had hoped. Any fruitful school or 
college experiment is worth recording for the benefit of all ; almost 
every enterprising teacher has something individual, borne of his experi- 
ence, worth saying. We have been surprised ourselves at the wide scope 
possible for such a magazine as this. There are a host of aspects of 
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school^ life in Ipdia, as well as certain subjects of the ordinary school 
curriculum, about which up till now we have received no contributions 
at ail. And we shall be grateful also for notices of new and useful books, 
and for letters of suggestion or of criticism. 

We regret that in a few cases the March number was posted late 
in the month. The publishers have now revised their system of 
dispatch, and we trust complaints of late or non-receipt of copies will in 
future be reduced to the minimum. 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

(Adventuring Towards Swaraj) 

It proclaims a most commendable breadth of view when an 
Inspecting Officer can say to the newly-appointed Head of a school, 
£ Develop on original lines ! Whatever you do, don’t let your school he 
an exact replica of any other in this city.’ It postulates surprising 
freedom from the red-tape bondage of her official milieu when her 
annual inspection-visits consistently prove the genuineness of this 
advice. 

Such has been the fortunate experience of the school chiefly 
concerned in this article. Through years of struggle up to the standard 
required for affiliation to Calcutta University, and then, more specially, 
in the later and more fruitful years when, having obtained this 
imprimatur, we have been able to broaden our courses of study and 
experiment withal, and eliminate the deadening grind for matricula- 
tion, or at least postpone it until a very little while before this one 
public examination for which the school enters, it has been cheering to 
have this early counsel as one’s watchword. 

But for a school to develop on original lines is not something 
for which any Head can legislate/ She may dream her dream, but 
it takes years of thinking aloud and thinking together with a staff, 
modifying one’s own ideals, not necessarily lowering them but seeing 
them in terms of this country’s heritage and present needs— until the 
staff ‘ catch ’ the vision, and they can set forth together to make 
it come true. 

Whence the staff ? The original and often disapproving members 
with which one came to work, and in the fullness of one’s ignorance 
probably often scandalized by one’s methods, pass on to other 
spheres. In the course of time, .and in each successive year, one sees 
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senior girls emerging, to train and then return, keeji to share their 
Training College enthusiasms and to find ways o£ expressing them 
in the spirit of their old school. 

It may not always be desirable or practicable to have a staff 
consisting in the main of former pupils, but there is indeed much to be 
said in favour of it. It presupposes a good deal of real affection for the 
old school for a teacher to come to it at a smaller salary than many 
another post offers: it presupposes a real faith in its tradition for 
her not to seek rather the allurement of fresh fields and pastures new 1 
and it presupposes a confidence that the good comradeship and scope 
allowed one will make up for the attraction of a position which in 
theory might promise more independence. 

So many difficulties to which schools are prone seldom or never 
occur if the staff are where they are because they wish to be there, and 
not merely because they have drifted there. They have a concern for 
the good name of the school. It is their business and not merely the 
duty of the Head to see that the school is not dishonoured by their 
failure. They belong to the school, and, as * Old Girls must not let it 
down. On the other hand, their real partnership must be recognized by 
their being given real responsibility and confidently left with it. One 
outworking of this is that if a teacher is compelled to be absent, neither 
she nor her colleagues will ever dream of allowing arrangements for 
her classes to be left to the Head. Careful forethought on her part, and 
willing co-operation on theirs, will obviate such a contingency, and 
incidentally be an exceedingly good example in appreciation of duty, 
for the girls, perhaps unconsciously but nevertheless truly, to copy. 

Again, if anything occurs demanding enquiry and discipline, which 
the senior girls, unaided, have not succeeded in dealing with, the staff 
will feel responsible for doing their utmost to clear the matter up 
before, or even without, reporting it, thus honouring the trust placed in 
them as custodians of the school’s welfare. * 

Further, this high regard for their own duty and the school’s high 
standards leaves the Head free for wider interests in the children’s 
homes and in the educational world, whence come radiating back 
influences of goodwill and understanding on the part of parents, and 
inspiration from the experiences and experiments in education in other 
institutions. 

‘ How is your sister settling down in school ? 5 one asked a senior 
girl, who was sad that, her final examinations over, she herself must 
now leave school. ‘ Oh ! she loves it. She says it’s so beautiful to 
have no rules ! ’ This gave one rather a shock, for, though there were 
no printed rules anywhere visible and though in the prospectus what 
are usually called such were worded rather as appeals to parents for the 
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well-being of the^school community, one knew there were certain very 
definite regulations, which ’twere well to observe. 

4 It’s just like home, 5 was the further verdict of the new-comer. 
And if in a boarding school of nearly a hundred girls a home-like 
atmosphere can be achieved, it speaks volumes for the attitude of the 
resident staff, to whom it may be in some cases the only real home 
they themselves have, while to others it is only a term-time residence, 
but still home. 

And if a home is a place to dwell in, it is also a place to share with 
others. And so it came to pass that when, at the request of the Con- 
troller of Examinations, permission was given to hold the Matriculation 
examination this year in the school-hall, and we undertook to supervise 
the proceedings, we were really making it possible for the school to 
embark upon one of its most pleasurable adventures in hospitality, 
indeed in international friendliness, since the candidates were of many 
and diverse nationalities ! With a distinct air of sharing in this enter- 
prise, the kindergarten stacked their wee chairs and tables under the 
stairs and betook themselves for ten days to mats under shady trees on 
the lawn, or, when the heat drove them to more shelter, to verandahs or 
other places where the merry sound of their activity should not penetrate 
the hall where such serious work was in progress. Boarders and day- 
girls alike left their dining- and tiffin-rooms at the disposal of the candi- 
dates, and the First Class girls constituted themselves, with their own 
seniors who were appearing for Matriculation, as hostesses-in-chief, met 
the visitors, showed them round, and did all they could for their comfort. 
It was a fairly easy matter to be friendly to Bengalis, who speak 
one’s own language, not quite so simple where Tamils, Marathas and 
Malayalis were concerned, and more difficult still where Armenians and 
other foreigners had to be negotiated with. ! Altogether the school made 
the co-operation the University Senate had asked for more complete 
than anything we had ever contemplated, and staff and girls vied with 
one another in making a success of it. 

Hospitality, of a vicarious nature, is at times called for. When 
Sir John Simon came to Calcutta on a. pre-Commission visit, and a hartal 
was, in consequence, declared, the school had no official holiday. We 
knew some parents might consider the streets unsafe for their daughters 
that day and we respected their fears, whatever their views of the Com- 
mission might be. But we sent out our very new motor ’bus on its usual 
rounds. Some small boys threw stones at it, and threatened the lordly 
Sikh driver with more damage should he dare to reappear. The school- 
girls, many of them children of most rabid Swarajists, were most in- 
dignant at the spoiling of their beautiful ’bus, and were quite sure that 
behaviour such as that had nothing to commend itself to true advocates 
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of Swaraj. At home they had heard much against Sir John and 
his proposed work in the land. In the course of the day we talked a 
little about the man, his family, and his connexion with the school through 
the fact of his being - a cousin of an honoured senior missionary many of the 
girls had known ; we spoke of some of his views concerning India and 
his desire for her highest well-being. Suddenly from one of the most 
ardent young nationalists, ‘ Well, if that’s why he has come to India, 
mustn’t he be thinking us inhospitable to-day ? Calcutta should not, after 
all, have received him with black flags. Could we write and tell him we 
regret it, and could we invite him to come to our school ? ’ A letter was 
eventually despatched, inviting him to visit us, not as the Chairman of 
the Statutory Commission, but as the relative of an old triend. What 
with holidays, and the Commission sittings synchronizing with school- 
hours, Sir John decided his wife could pay us a more useful visit than 
he. Lady Simon, herself a trained nurse, talked to the upper-school 
girls about nursing as a profession, and her wit and good sense so 
captivated them that they saw this calling in a new light, and as one 
worthy of the attention of those who, like themselves, were about to 
choose what specific training-course to do next. A new outlook upon 
social service has come to the school as a consequence, and hospitality 
has been given to the idea of nursing as a suitable profession for the 
daughters of bhadra-log. 

One of the aims of the school has ever been to value and encourage 
the study of Bengali, language and literature. In the early days, even 
when the Swadeshi movement was at its height, children at High school 
were expected by their parents to acquire a knowledge of English. 
This was essential ; the vernacular, which could be picked up at home, 
why waste time upon ? 

It took years before any great ambition for high proficiency in 
written Bengali came into being. Now people are at last alive to the 
worth of their own language and literature, and many are keen that 
their children should cultivate a good vernacular style. And if, in the 
spirit of nationalism, they believe this is their own unaided judgment, 
what matters it, so long as Bengali has come into its own. 

In art also, while striving to develop the children’s own individuality, 
we have been mindful of their Indian heritage. This with girls finds 
ample scope in designing for embroidery, pottery decoration, mural 
painting, illuminated manuscript-work, and in many another direction. 
The country through its Hindu, Buddhist and Mughal traditions is rich 
in beautiful forms in architecture and pictorial art, and a study of these 
is a liberal education. Moreover, Bengal has all the inspiration of a 
renaissance in art with which to fire schcol-girls with new zeal for the 
expression of beauty in their school and home. Their country’s best 
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can be shared with westerners on the staff, and also through exchanges 
with children in other lands— portfolios of pictures of famous painters, 
collected by the girls, or illustrative work of their own. Thus goes on 
the work of interpretation between the children of different countries, 
and a very real interpretation it is. 

One welcomes with the utmost satisfaction the establishing of the 
Scientific and Educational Film Society, in Calcutta, as a very fascinating 
means of imparting instruction and carrying on this work of interpre- 
tation. We see how other people live and toil and play and learn, and 
there’s a new kinship between them and us. And the very shows, with 
their fortnightly programmes, contrive a focus of friendliness within the 
school, since zenana-women, mothers of the school-girls, often themselves 
* Old Girls may attend, as well as visitors from smaller, neighbouring 
schools. 

The usual weekly examination, in which the subject is announced 
very little beforehand, happened recently to be history. It was the 
intention of the teacher in charge in the upper classes to make this 
examination a practical one. The gilds were told, several days in 
advance, that they might model, draw, paint, or express in any material 
available which they cared to select, something depicting life in the 
particular period under review. This called forth great activity, begun 
several days previous to and culminating in the examination-hour, and the 
results served as most instructive lessons to junior classes later on. A 
study of pre-Aryan times inspired most telling illustrations in clay, of 
the way in which the aboriginals dwelt in caves and huts, their 
customs and their worship ; a little group of scenes showed Asoka’s 
beneficent public works in the provision of wells and roads, a depart- 
ment of alms-giving, and pillars with their inscriptions of ethical value ; 
the Mughal period was rich in buildings, in their setting of gardens — in 
which clay, matches, raffia, miniature bamboo and paint were effectively 
requisitioned ; plaques of rulers and reproductions of coins were 
interesting also. A great outburst of expression-work of that kind, 
recalling India’s ancient past, does a great amount of good in this age, 
when it is by no means simple to be a consistent nationalist or as 
devoted to exclusively Indian culture as sometimes would seem to be 
correct for any true patriot ! 

A notice-board, upon which appears each Monday a thought for 
the week, supplied by a member of the staff, and illustrated as copiously 
as the school picture store permits, is another outlet for such senti- 
ments. A week s^ent with ‘ Mother India * and her ancient glory, 
seen through a Bengali poem of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, is followed, 
without any unnatural transition, by a week in Shakespeare’s company, 
illustrations being provided by Pictorial Education , as the previous 
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subject had found wealth of illustration at hand in the Indian daughter 
of that valued publication. 

These are difficult days of self-consciousness for Indian girls and 
boys who think. But a school is a very good place in which to encourage 
thinking aloud— or even sifting of second-hand opinions brought from 
fathers and brothers at home. Once the children are convinced that 
staff, both western and Indian, are in sympathy with Swaraj aspirations, 
and the idea gains credence that the most fruitful Swaraj will be that 
which learns from others in the world-family of nations, a school may 
make many adventures within its own borders, in 4 Dominion Status 5 , 
and send its daughters and its sons out into the community not to 
destroy but to create, not to strive but to share, and thus to help 
establish that kingdom of lovers of true freedom and service which shall 
ensure fullness of life to all. 

Eleanor Rivett 

A VIEW OF POETRY AND APPRECIATION 

I. Poetry and Appreciation 

Poetry 

Many attempts have been made to define Poetry, but though most 
definitions say something true about Poetry, yet none hitherto has said 
all that is true and avoided all that is false. Nevertheless, we must have 
some idea as to what Poetry is, as to when we are in the presence of 
the real thing, and when, on the other hand, false things which are not 
Poetry are being offered ns. We will first state, then, what ought not to 
be accepted as Poetry, and, having thus simplified our search for the 
real thing, go on to give positive characteristics which, separately or 
together, are found in Poetry. 

What Poetry Is Not 

Negatively considered, then, Poetry is not simply Verse, that is, it is 
not simply writing cut up into lengths, with a certain number of syllables 
in each length, and a certain arrangement of accented and unaccented 
syllables and of rhyming sounds at the ends of the lengths or lines. If 
that were so, then any page of any prose book could be converted into 
Poetry by a suitable chopping up of lines and a little rearrangement of 
words, so as to get accented and unaccented syllables into some sort of 
regular order ; conversely, any page of Poetry could be turned into 
Prose by printing the words straight on from one "margin of the page to 
the other, without taking account of the poetic form. Poetry, while it 
normally uses Verse as its vehicle, is not merely Verse, but something 
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much greater. We must distinguish Poetry and Prose by their purposes 
rather than by their appearance, and it is best to begin with Prose. 

The Purposes of Prose 

Monsieur Jourdain, the chief character in a comedy by the French- 
man, Moliere, was immensely surprised when he first learnt that he had 
been talking prose all his life. And that is the main business of Prose, 
to serve as a vehicle for our ordinary intercourse in life ; we talk Prose 
all day long. 

But there are higher purposes of Prose besides ordinary human 
intercourse. Prose is the medium thought and argument ; it is used 
for recording facts and giving judgments. In all matters in which know- 
ledge, common sense and reason play dominating parts, Prose is the 
necessary tool of expressing what goes on in the human mind. That is, 
not only the ordinary occupation of living, but the higher occupations 
of recording History, of propounding Philosophy or stating and expound- 
ing Law, of affecting people’s judgments by Oratory, cannot do without, 
but must use, Prose as their vehicle of expression. That is, the speech 
and writing of men under all ordinary conditions of life is Prose. 

The Purposes of Poetry 

It seems to follow, then, that, if Prose occupies all our ordinary affairs 
we shall have to look for Poetry among the extraordinary conditions of 
our life. And that is so, only we must not exaggerate the meaning of the 
word 4 extraordinary \ It is meant to cover, here, the times in our 
human experience when we are lifted above the ordinary level of 
calculation and convenience, when we are moved by impulses and 
emotions that are not constantly present and do not rule our everyday 
practice of life, when we pass through experiences that lift us above our 
normal selves. These times are usually those when the greater human 
emotions of love, pity, terror, hate, admiration, wonder or fear are 
aroused, and these emotions affect our minds so that we both experience 
life in a different way from the normal and also express our strange 
experience in a new way. This 4 different way ’ of experiencing is the 
atmosphere of Poetry, an atmosphere of heightened sensibility and of 
increased mental power, and the 4 new way 5 of expressing this poetic 
experience is one which, while it uses the words and most of the 
constructions of ordinary speech, yet it uses them in new ways, 
pictorially and not logically, and arranges them in patterns of rhythm 
and sound in addition to sense. The result is that Poetry, while it lifts 
us above the ground and wraps us round with a new atmosphere, also 
makes a new language for us wherewith, when we try to express what 
is happening to us, we rather sing than speak. The purposes of Poetry, 
then, are to give and to express heightened experience, those states of 
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mind which everybody enters into occasionally in life and which a few 
men in every generation, called ‘ poets both enter into frequently and 
are specially endowed with the power to describe in language. 

The Approach to Prose 

As a result of the foregoing consideration, it is evident that we 
should approach Prose as we approach the everyday world, that is, 
with a view to understanding it. Prose deals with the ordinary things 
of life and requires the application of our common sense, our reason and 
our common experience, to absorb what it has to say and to make it our 
own. Even when Prose tells us of things of which we have no 
experience — like the stars or the reign of Asoka — it tells us in terms of 
things known to us which are like them, and we accept the new 
knowledge because it fits in with the old. In approaching Prose, then, 
we rely on our intelligence and we pursue the path of understanding. 

The Approach to Poetry 

On the other hand, when we approach Poetry we are aware now 
that we are about to enter a world with which our ordinary experience 
does not make us familiar, and where ordinary rules of guidance must 
be discarded. It is no good trying to understand Poetry in the same 
way in which we understand Prose. Poetry is not going to instruct us 
in the conduct of our affairs or tell us what will probably happen 
to-morrow so that we should prepare for it, nor does it deal with the 
height of the stars nor explain the workings of our minds. Rules of 
logic and probability must go overboard on this voyage into Poetry : 
we have now to make our minds function in a different way from 
the normal, in a way which is usually called Appreciation, in contra- 
distinction to Understanding. 

What is Appreciation? 

The answer to this question is best found in ar^ illustration taken 
from one of the commonest things, viz. water. Regarded understand- 
ingly, a glass of water presents to the intelligence a liquid of a certain 
appearance, definite specific gravity and chemical composition, and 
various uses. Regarded appreciatively — while all these facts about it 
may be known — it presents to the senses a certain clarity, brightness, 
coolness, sweetness, and to the memory a recollection of rivers 
and wells and brooks and rain, and to the imagination a vision 
of its source and powers which, altogether, create an impression 
much higher than the merely physical, so that, quite apart from 
quenching thirst, it gives a satisfaction which no recurrence of 
physical thirst can ever take away. To be aware of these aspects 
of water is to appreciate it in the sense of appreciation which 
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we here employ, a sense quite apart from its uses, though the uses 
of wat£r are not "denied by this appreciation. 

What There Is in Poetry 

Now we can fulfil the promise made at the beginning of this 
part to give the positive characteristics which, separately or together, 
are to be found in Poetry, and which distinguish it from any other form 
of writing. Prose, we have seen, records facts and thoughts dealing 
with things which we come across or hear of in our ordinary life. 
Poetry, on the other hand, records experiences which are the relatio?is 
between our minds and the facts or thoughts which we come across. 
That is, Poetry tells us how T the poet feels and behaves — or makes other 
people, called characters, feel and behave — in the presence of facts or 
thoughts. In writing, therefore, while Prose is satisfied to record its 
material by direct statement and description with as little relation as 
possible to the writer himself, Poetry sees everything through the eyes 
of the writer, and records not the outside events simply, but the way 
the writer sees them and the effects they have upon his mind. Poetry 
is a record of the reactions set up in the poet’s mind by persons, 
thoughts, events or fancies which strike him. 

Correspondingly, there is a clear difference between the method of 
presentation used by Poetry and that used by Prose. Prose employs 
reason and arranges its statements according to their logical coherence ; 
it normally prefers abstract to concrete terms, and it follows the 
processes of thinking. Poetry visualizes its object, presents it in pictures, 
either by direct description or by indirect metaphor, and is guided 
by the methods of the imagination. Finally, Prose considers almost 
exclusively such virtues of writing as clearness, cogency, proportion, 
accuracy, truth to fact. Poetry, on the contrary, appeals to the imagina- 
tion through the senses, awakens the emotions, by presenting its matter 
in rhythmical form, and is not satisfied till it has achieved beauty, which 
is truth to the imagination. In brief, Prose addresses the intellect 
mainly; Poetry appeals to the whole human mind, affecting the 
emotions and the will as well as the intellect. The object of Prose is 
the attainment of Truth, that of Poetry is the attainment of Beauty. 

The Appreciation of Poetry 

If, then, the truth of Prose is seized by understanding it through 
the intellect, we require a word to describe how the imagination 
apprehends the beauty which is presented by Poetry. The word generally 
employed is Appreciation. By Appreciation we mean the way our mind 
grasps all the sides oi a poem — its central experience, the images by 
which it presents the experience and the music of the rhythm, rime 
and words which express the tone and inner spirit of the experience. 
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This many-sided appreciation comes naturally to those who are 
poetic by temperament. They require only to hear a poem well read 
and they apprehend at once both the experience imbedded in the words 
and the beautiful fitness of the words themselves ; they appreciate 
Poetry without analytical help. Still, even they can gain by an analytical 
consideration of the pleasure they are receiving, and what follows here 
may be read with profit by them as well as by those who find Poetry 
difficult and confusing and are tempted to think that it is only a 
complicated way of saying what could be said much more quickly and 
easily in Prose. 

The purpose of this first part has been to show that Poetry and 
Prose are two entirely different things, as different as a silver vase and 
a rupee, and that, while both Poetry and Prose use words as the vase 
and the rupee use silver, if you try to convert Poetry into Prose by the 
process of paraphrase or any other method you will be destroying the 
real value of Poetry just as much as you would destroy the value of 
the vase by melting it down and stamping it into coin. 

II. The Kinds of Poetry 

Meaning of ‘Kinds’ 

The previous part has spoken of Poetry with a capital £ P \ as if it 
were a person or a spirit, which is a very near description of it. In 
this part we have to consider its concrete manifestations, the various 
forms in which this spirit clothes itself. 

The word 4 spirit 5 means ‘ breath and a simple way of illustrat- 
ing the ‘ forms * or ‘ kinds 5 of Poetry is to recall the different effects 
which the human breath can produce when blown into various musical 
instruments. There is, first, the effect produced by a single performer 
on an instrument ; here everything depends on the complexity of the 
instrument and the skill of the performer whether the effect produced 
will be slight or profound, but, on the whole, it is an easily recogniz- 
able effect of an isolated character and very expressive of the 
personality of the performer, hiext, there is the effect produced by 
a collection of performers, playing on different instruments grouped in 
certain ways and all combining to make harmony together, as an 
orchestra does ; this is a very different effect from the first, one in 
which the identity of the performers is almost entirely lost and harmony 
takes the place of melody. Finally, using wind instead of human 
breath, a single performer may produce on an organ, by employing the 
various keyboards, stops and combinations of pedal and hand-playing, 
effects far fuller than that of the single performer in the first instance, 
effects giving some of the impressions produced by the orchestra, 
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but still keeping the character of a single personality controlling the 
whole/* Now all these effects result from the one cause of breath or 
wind, and are various manifestations of that cause. 

In a similar way we can speak of kinds of Poetry, though there is 
but one spirit of Poetry creating them all, and, as with music, the kinds 
are distinguished from each other by reference to the instruments or 
methods of production, not to the spirit, which is one. 

Three Kinds of Poetry 

English literature has learnt from the Greeks, who were the first 
great masters of the art of Poetry in Europe, to distinguish three main 
kinds or forms of the art. These subdivided forms appeared quite 
separately and, actually, one after the other in a chronological order, and 
so are not merely abstractions made by thinkers about Poetry. The first 
in order to appear in Greece, and also in England, was Narrative Poetry ; 
the second in both countries was Lyrical, and the third was Dramatic. 
There are definite reasons, inherent in the nature of the three kinds, 
which explain why they should have appeared in this order among two 
peoples of such widely differing origins and national characters as the 
Greeks and English, and why, in probably all races prominent in the 
production of Poetry, the order should have been always the same. We 
will examine the distinctive features of the three forms in order. 

Narrative Poetry 

The characteristics of this form are that the poet himself is 
represented as reciting the poem, relating the events, introducing the 
characters, and, where necessary, explaining the higher significance of the 
events by revealing the hidden causes, whether divine or human. He 
stands outside the story, not representing himself as taking part in 
the action, but he is evidently deeply interested in what he relates, 
though he avoids unfairness or bias even when his sympathies are clearly 
with one side rather than the other. A second characteristic is that the 
hearer’s interest is centred by the poet on the story itself, on the chain 
of events which began from certain causes given by the poet and led 
to an end as definite after passing through many ups and downs that 
might have led to quite different endings. There are characters, of 
course, usually strongly marked and often in great profusion, but, 
however great they may individually be, they are subordinate to the 
general action as the pieces on a chess-board to the issue of the game. 
Thirdly, there is a tendency towards length in the recital. Even when 
a narrative poem has few characters and deals with but a single 
incident, it spins the"' plot out because it not only represents human 
action and character, but chooses plots of considerable depth and, as far 
as possible, universality of occurrence. Then, lastly, in a narrative 
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poem, the poet’s eye is turned outwards, regarding: the world around 
him, representing men and women in appearance and action and speech, 
without subtlety or analysis, as moved by the general passions of 
mankind and acting along normal lines. This form appears at the 
beginning of a nation’s history, when some great struggle, which 
determines its existence and sets its character, is being fought out. 

Lyric Poetry 

This bears one main resemblance to Narrative Poetry in that the 
poet is still the speaker, but there the similarity ends. The mind of the 
poet is now turned inward upon itself. He relates what he has 
experienced and felt and thought in consequence of some event, and 
the hearer’s interest is focussed not upon the event itself, but upon 
the consequences of the event to the mind of the poet. Sometimes, it 
is true, the reciter of the poem seems to be other than the poet, but he 
nonetheless evidently represents an attitude of the poet, who is only 
borrowing this method of expression from the third kind of poetry, 
mentioned below, so as to enhance some effect he wishes to produce. 
Here the length of the poem is very various, sometimes exceeding the 
shortest narrative poems, hut never extending far beyond the limits of 
about a hundred lines. The reason for this comparative shortness, 
which is a very characteristic mark of Lyric Poetry, is that the subject 
matter is always confined to one event or view-point or emotion, and 
the exploration of this single thing makes the poem. Naturally, the 
extent of the appeal of a lyric depends on the breadth of the subject or 
the power of the poet, but what this form of Poetry loses in breadth it 
attempts to make up in poignancy and depth. It is, above all things, 
a product of self-analysis, and belongs, therefore, to a period of 
development in a nation when the first age of heroic action has passed 
and there has succeeded an age of more settled life, less stormy and 
insecure, and more at liberty to think of the fate of, the individual as 
against the fate of the race, which was the preoccupation of Narrative 
Poetry. 

Dramatic Poetry 

This form appears in a still more settled state of society than the 
second. Now the wars which made the nation and gave it its land are 
long over, also the culture of the individual of the lyric age is now 
shared by great numbers of citizens, and the city state is mentally 
occupied with problems of government and human conduct in the large. 
The poet who presents these problems in bis pla^s withdraws himself 
as completely as possible from what he represents, since his personality 
and opinions and feelings would distort the view-point or the elements 
of the great subject with which he is dealing. He, therefore, hands 
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over the action, of his piece to his characters, who, although they 
take their life from him, yet represent points of view which are 
distinct from his own. The most obvious characteristics, then, distin- 
guishing Dramatic from the other two kinds of Poetry is that dialogue is 
used instead of recital, and that the poet disappears behind the characters 
which he creates to carry on the action. W e do not know, therefore, as 
we do in the other two kinds of Poetry, the attitude of the poet’s mind 
towards either his characters or the theme of his plot. 

The main distinction of Dramatic Poetry, however, is that the 
emphasis is laid on action, meaning by that not deeds nor any external 
series of events, but an inward change of mind and fluctuations of feeling 
in the characters, especially the leading ones, and an interaction of one 
character upon another which bring about the external actions. It thus 
comes about that, since interplay of character is so important a part of 
drama, some dramatists, like Shakespeare, spend most of their strength 
on the creation of individual characters, and these characters grow more 
important than the action of the play, which should be the main interest. 
In spite of the supreme greatness of Shakespeare’s characters, we can 
still say that the movement of the idea of the play should be the 
greatest thing about it, greater in interest than any or all of the 
characters. 

Subdivisions of the Kinds 

Having given the main characteristics of the three great kinds of 
Poetry, we turn now to consider various types of poems which have 
arisen within each kind. It must be remembered that our study of the 
forms, so far, is largely abstract, and that when we come to actual 
examples of Narrative or Lyric or Dramatic Poetry, we find that there 
are concrete differences betvreen poem and poem which make further 
subdivision necessary. The result is that, while all the sub-forms of one 
kind of Poetry have the main characteristics of that kind, as described 
above, yet each sub-form differs from the others of the same general 
kind bv restrictions of matter or emphasis or by the mood or purpose 
of the poem. 

Forms of Narrative Poetry 

Historically, the earliest form in which Narrative Poetry appeared 
in Greece or in England is the Ballad. The Ballad is a difficult form to 
define, butheg it an as a song by a group of people collected together for 
work or play, and its subject-matter was either their occupation or some 
story they all knew. .Thus we have 4 chanties which sailors sing while 
they attend to the sails or heave up the anchor by pushing round the 
capstan-bars. Such ballads had no single author, hut were built up little 
by little by folk-groups, and had the peculiarity of being partly songs and 
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partly stories. Later there appeared professional ballad-makers, who 
changed the character of the Ballad by making it emphasize the story- 
interest, and the singing character of the Ballad and its appearance of 
having been built up little by little passed away in favour of a more 
descriptive and more regular method. It is this latter kind of Ballad 
that is still written now by professional poets. 

Next in time after the Ballad came the Epic, which was some kind 
of putting together of numbers of ballad-stories, related together by their 
dealing with the same great historical theme. We do not yet know 
how the great ancient epics were put together, whether the great poet 
who now claims the authorship of a given epic was the first to put the 
old ballads together or whether he was the last of a long series of 
professional singers who worked at the building up of the Epic. We 
have, however, the result of these poetic labours in the Epic itself, and 
its characteristics are very much the same all over the world, as also 
are the Ballad’s. 

Third came, at a later time, a kind of narrative poem which goes 
by the name of the Romance. This is definitely the work of a profes- 
sional poet, though ballads have in most cases formed the groundwork 
of the poem. It is, however, distinguishable fairly readily from the 
Epic when we go into details. 

Examining these details, we see that the Ballad is a shorter 
narrative poem dealing with a single incident and introducing very few 
characters ; it is also written in a definite metrical structure of its own : 
in England it has a measure of four lines to the stanza, which has been 
called the Ballad Metre. There is no effort at grandeur or sublimity, 
for the magnitude of the subject is not sufficient for that. Finally, 
the appeal of the Ballad is to the simpler emotions and to average 
intelligences. 

The Epic takes affairs and human character on the grand scale, 
and often, indeed normally, includes the gods in Its scheme. The 
theme is nothing less than the fate of a nation, or, at least, of the 
national hero who created the nation concerned. There are masses of 
persons introduced, and such numbers of principal and subsidiary 
events that the poet’s difficulty is to distinguish his persons sufficiently 
from one another and to give sufficient variety to his ‘ episodes as the 
incidental events are called. In many ages and among leading nations 
of the earth, the creation of an epic poem has been accounted the 
supreme effort of which the human mind can be capable, since the 
epic poet must have not only an immense knowledge of the practical 
arrangements of life and of human character, but, still more, he must be 
possessed of a vision of human development and fate which transcends 
the best thought of his own and earlier ages. 
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The Romance is an epic of a lower kind and of different emphasis. 
It is lower in kind because it does not attempt to penetrate into the 
divine secret of human life, but it accepts a solution of human destiny 
currently held in the time of the writer, or else, more frequently, it 
leaves all such high subjects severely alone. Its emphasis is different 
in that, though its subject may be a national hero or a national crisis, 
such is not generally the case, but a less famous person is taken or a 
less tremendous course of events, and, in any case, it is not the nation 
or the crisis that is celebrated, but the martial exploits of the hero, his 
loves and his adventures. This kind of narrative poem was a product of 
medieval times in Europe, imitative of the ancient epics but picturing 
the life of a society much softer in manners though still military- 
minded, a life where woman was, theoretically at least, venerated as 
the queen and mistress of man. It is from this characteristic of 
woman-veneration in the Romance that the word * romantic 5 has 
received its special colouring. 

Forms of Lyrical Poetry 

The name Lyric explains the origin of this kind of Poetry, for in 
Greece, where the name arose, this kind of poem was sung to the 
accompaniment of a stringed instrument, called the ‘ lyre \ which looked 
like a very small harp. Lyrical poems are, therefore, first of all songs, 
a name which, however, covers a number of different types of song 
and gives only the general impression that this kind of poem must be 
tuneful and adapted rather to singing with musical accompaniment 
than to recitation , such as epics and romances received, although these 
were also accompanied by music. 

Still, the word ‘ Song * is used distinctively of a very short poem 
of lyrical type which is capable of becoming the words of a song, and 
the subject is usually human love of some kind, either between man and 
women or parent and child or friend and friend. 

Next, Odes are lyric poems devoted to grand subjects, such as 
national events or heroes ; or to great subjects such as Death or Im- 
mortality. During the last hundred^years it has come to be applied to 
longer reflective poems, which address — apostrophize ’ is the technical 
word— any object the poet chooses so long as the content of his poem 
is rich in deep thought and feeling. 

Another type of the lyric is the Elegy, which is simply explained 
as a song of mourning. The subject lamented may be anything the poet 
will, but the greatness or meanness of the subject decides largely, of 
course, the dignity or slightness of the poem. 

Among the shortest poems of the lyrical kind is the Sonnet. 
This is easily recognizable by its shape and size, for it consists 
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generally of fourteen lines and is controlled by a definite arrange- 
ment of rimes. There is a great variety of subject-matter among the 
thousands of sonnets which have been written in the last 600 years 
since the form was created, so that one may say that a sonnet can 
be written on any possible subject. The distinguishing feature is 
the passionate and reflective cast of the expression and the very 
controlled and fixed form in which it is written. 

Forms of Dramatic Poetry 

Dramatic Poetry came last in time, we saw, both in Greece and in 
England. This is due to its need, not shared by the other main forms, 
of a specially built or arranged space for its representation. An epic or 
a lyric poet requires only hearers, arranged anyhow ; the dramatic poet 
requires a stage and costumes for his actors, and, as dramatic art 
progresses, a mass of paraphernalia that goes to make up a theatre and 
forces his audience to come to him instead of his going to them, as 
wandering players once did. These complications in the machinery of 
representation demand an advanced state of society to support them, 
and this circumstance, along with the one mentioned, viz. that the 
Drama dealt with social theory and observances and presupposed 
a public well prepared to understand its treatment of such, brought the 
Drama comparatively late into the field of Poetry. 

Drama deals with action, that is with events going on inside 
a group of human minds, and especially one or two of these minds. 
It presents also a conflict between these minds, or between these minds 
and social or moral laws. If this conflict leads to the min or death of 
the principal character or characters, the drama is called a Tragedy ; 
if it leads only to their disillusionment with life or with themselves, it 
is called a Comedy. Usually a Tragedy depicts a great personality 
in conflict with forces which play upon a weakness in his otherwise 
strong character, and the play shows his gradual breakdown under the 
stress of this conflict. A Comedy, on the other hand, shows, at the 
beginning of a play, characters with wrong ideas about certain 
matters in life, who, in the course, of the play, have the truth revealed 
to them and suffer nothing worse than a change of mind and perhaps 
some ridicule. 

Besides these main kinds of drama there are Historical plays which 
may, by the course of their action, be classed as tragedies or comedies, 
but often, as with Shakespeare’s Hairy V , are neither, but have 
elements of both, toeing serious in parts but ending happily. There are 
also Satirical and Symbolical plays, with neither of which we need to 
deal here. Of a lower kind are Melodrama and Farce. Melodrama 
is a sham tragedy, where the external events are serious and end 
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unfortunately for the principal character or characters, but the suffering 
is not clue to inherent faults in these characters, but to chance events 
outside them or to chance actions of other people. Farce, in like 
manner, is a sham comedy, where the unmasking is not that of a false 
idea in the principal character, but of a trick which has been played 
upon him and which he is not entrely responsible for. 

Importance of Classification of Kinds 
It may be asked why so much trouble should be spent on these 
distinctions between kinds of Poetry. The answer is that each kind of 
Poetry has its own appropriate method of appreciation, and we 
must be clear to which kind, and even sub-kind, a particular poem 
belongs before we can approach it rightly. It would be manifestly 
absurd to treat a Tragedy as a Comedy, and we are sufficiently clear 
about the distinction between these not to do so, but it is 
really just as bad to treat a Melodrama as a Tragedy or a Ballad as a 
Song, or to confuse an Ode with an Elegy. When it is decided of 
what kind a particular poem is supposed to be, then we can expect 
certain characteristics to be present in it, those characteristics of the kind 
or sub-kind which have been stated in this chapter, and we can go on 
then to examine the workmanship in the poem, in order to judge what 
quality of genius is displayed in the poem and how far the poet has 
succeeded in his object. And this is Appreciation. 

Edward Parker 

PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION 

The late James Ward, lecturing in 1880 to intending teachers, 
said, £ The day may come when he who professes to be an educator 
without this knowledge will be esteemed little better than a 
charlatan and an -empiric. 1 The knowledge he was referring to was 
a knowledge of ethics, logic, and psychology. All these studies have 
an obvious bearing upon education. Every teacher ought to think out 
for himself what aim he has in education. He must wish to make of 
his pupils men of one kind rather than another. So far as his aim in- 
volves setting up some ideal of character and conduct, it is ethical. So 
far as it involves training in right thought and in the method of the 
sciences, it is logical. So far as it involves a knowledge of human 
nature, and particularly of how mind grows and how it is thwarted, it is 
psychological. 

Now although a knowledge of psychology strengthens the teacher 
is his daily work and lightens his burden, it does not point out a way 
of teaching perfection. If there is one best method it has yet to be 
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discovered, though many panaceas of the kind have be^n suggested and 
have enjoyed their day of popularity. It may be that some teachers 
have expected too much of psychology. They have sought to find the 
solutions of their professional worries, the answers to all the questions 
they are perpetually asking themselves, in a little handbook. And 
handbooks of psychology have been made for them in plenty. Now 
pyschology ought to help, and does help, with the embarrassments of 
the moments, but it has a much greater service to render to education, 
a service which has been lost sight of in the preoccupations of the 
daily task. The handbooks, so popular among those who wish to avoid 
the painful process of thinking for themselves have usually some such 
title as Psychology for Teachers , or Psychou *ry in the School. But 
there is not one sort of psychology in school * and another outside. 
Mind works in the same way wherever it is found. Children think 
about geography in the same way that they think about a story ; they 
think about arithmetic in the same way that they think about the 
problem of buying a present or the possibility of receiving one. 

Psychology for teachers is like history for socialists ; both 
historians and socialists are dissatisfied with the result. So, both 
competent psychologists and thoughtful teachers unite in ridiculing 
‘ Psychology for Teachers All psychology is educational psychology. 
It is true that the precise applications of general psychological theories 
to education may be pointed out, but only harm can result from 
dissecting these applications from the body of psychology and present- 
ing them separate and lifeless. 

What, precisely, then may the study of psychology be expected to 
do for the teacher and for education. The gardener, wishing to grow the 
perfect rose, must needs know the nature of rose trees, the soils and 
aspects in which they best thrive, the time to plant and to prune, to 
manure and to water — all these things. These same problems, expressed 
in terms of his own subject, have to be faced by the teacher. He must 
understand, for instance, with what raw material he has to deal ; he must 
know what native powers, such as instincts and inherited traits, are in 
the mind of the child. And he must know the natural course of the 
mind’s development. He must learn to work with the grain of the 
child’s nature, and not (as so often happens) against it. Both the gardener 
and the teacher modify nature, but the gardener would not dream of 
defying her. The teacher, through ignorance, sometimes does this, with 
the most disastrous results— unstability, lack of energy for intellectual 
pursuits, hatred of the higher pleasures, and intellectual dishonesty. 
These are familiar weaknesses. But they are not always recognized as 
results of defective education. The study of psychology is intended to 
familiarize teachers both with the nature and the nurture of the child. 
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It should help to prevent that warping of the child’s nature which so 
often passes for education. 

Moreover, many actual details of teaching method are suggested by 
psychology, particularly in matters such as these : 

(a) The best methods of arousing interest and sustaining attention. 
(6) The conditions for successful observation, {c) The best ways of 
explaining things, (d) The best ways of learning by heart, (e) 
The need for different methods of treatment for different ages, both 
in narrative, in reasoning, in relaxation and in individual work. Indeed 
the clear recognition of the vast difference between the immature and 
the mature mind is one of the debts which education owes to psychology. 

Furthermore, it is becoming more than ever desirable that the 
teacher shall be a competent critic of current educational practice ; and 
that he should be able to do something towards the improvement of 
existing practice. He must be able to pronounce some judgment on 
new theories and old revivals. The Play Way, the Dalton Plan, the 
Project Method, are seldom to be adopted wholesale and blindly. The 
teacher who adopts the intelligence test, for instance, that great new 
instrument by which it is hoped to measure the mind simply and accu- 
rately, must understand it, and, more important, must understand what 
he is measuring and what he is not measuring. In all these matters, 
psychology can help. 

And lastly, it is admitted, even by people who do not like psycho- 
logy, that a master must understand his pupils, and that he is successful 
with them in proportion as he understands them. But to understand 
boys is half way to being a good psychologist. Experience alone will 
give a certain mastery in the handling of individuals, but between random 
experience and systematized experience there is a world of difference. 
Psychology gives just that groundwork, that preliminary knowledge, 
which is necessary if experience is to be thought over, classified, 
arranged and used to the best advantage. And, most important of all, 
psychology can help the teacher to understand himself, although one 
must admit that the knowledge may prove at first rather embarassing. 
No man is free from prejudice and bias, but the teacher above all must 
avoid allowing his judgment to be swayed by them. And this is diffi- 
cult, for we do not appear to ourselves to be in the least prejudiced or 
biased. It is the other fellow who is always unreasonable. We are all of 
us apt to be rather like Galsworthy’s American, who had a sublime 
disregard of morality for himself combined with a strong sense of 
moral turpitude in others. The new psychology can show us in which 
directions our vision is likely to be blinkered, and so we can be on our 
guard to avoid, on the one hand, an undue partiality towards certain 
types of character and modes of activity, and, on the other, a severity or 
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lack of sympathy towards certain misdemeanours. In §hort, psychology 
should help us to perform an experiment which cannot fail to be of 
great value to us as teachers — c To see ourselves as others see us. 5 

IV. S. Tomkinson 


THE AIMS OF HISTORY TEACHING 

An analysis of the school curriculum shows us that three kinds of 
subjects find their place in it. Some of them are arts, like drawing, 
music; others are sciences, like physics, chemistry, mathematics; 
and the rest are humanities (or humanistic subjects), like literature 
(classical and modern), geography, philosophy, logic, and religion. 
History belongs to the last and the most important group of subjects. 
It seems that man realized the value of these humanistic subjects 
from earliest times. If you glanced for a while at the history of 
education of the various nations in the world, you would find that the 
humanities (or the humanistic subjects) had the first place in the school 
curriculum. In almost all the races conscious education began with 
religion, proceeded to literature, and prospered on history and 
philosophy. The Rigveda , admittedly the oldest work in the world, is 
not only a history of the Aryans in India, but shows us that even in 
those ancient days history was taught in the Guru-Kula. Stories of 
kings like Sudas and of saints like Vashishtha, descriptions of wars and 
progress of tribes are read in the different chapters of the great work. 
When the epics, the Ramayana and Mahabharata , came to be 
composed, history teaching attained its height. The study of arithmetic, 
geometry, grammar or medicine came much later. From that time to 
the present day history has occupied a place in the school. 

Europe has a slightly different story to tell. In the days of Greece 
and Rome humanistic subjects were taught in schools, but later, when 
the Teutonic races conquered the whole of Europe, technical and 
professional education flourished. Again the wave of humanism came 
on with the sweet songs of Petrarch and Dante by the 14th century ; 
they proclaimed to the world that man was to be educated not 
for the State, nor for society, but for his own sake. His capacities 
and accomplishments were to be cared for, his all-sided develop- 
ment was to be the aim of education. This was the beginning of the 
Renaissance movement. At first only Latin and Greek came to be 
taught in the new schools, but later, when great teachers like Pestalozzi, 
Froebel and Herbart appeared on the scene, history found its place in 
the schoolroom, and has ever since continued to occupy it. 

The reasons given by those great educators in India and Europe 
for the inclusion of history in the school curriculum clearly set forth its 
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educative value. r The educationist, Jones, says, ‘ History is a veritable 
mine of life-experiences, and the youth of to-day studies history that 
he may profit by the experiences of the race. The great problems of 
the race do not die, but are ever present ; and history is immensely 
valuable in that it reveals the evolution of their solution. 5 The historian, 
Froude, proclaims, ‘ History is a voice for ever sounding across the 
centuries the laws of right and wrong. Opinions alter, manners change, 
creeds rise and fall, but the moral law is written on the tablets of 
eternity.’ Many such quotations can be found explaining the utility of 
teaching history in schools. But the strongest point that deserves to be 
remembered in this connexion is that history is the science of human 
activities and that in history alone we see how man behaved with man ; 
how he fulfilled his obligations and enforced his rights ; how he 
suffered and sacrificed for his brethren; or how he pushed on and 
fought for his own ambition. In no other subject can we see so much 
of man as a man, as a social and political being. Thus history demands 
the greatest attention of the educator of the young if he wishes to 
transform them into real human beings. 

From this the aims in history teaching are easy to formulate. 
They are chiefly two-fold : (1) utilitarian and (2) cultural. Let us discuss 
these for a while : 

(1) Its Utilitarian Aim. First of all we teach history to our pupils 
so that the information they get in it will be useful to them in their 
future life. In these days of civilization one meets with so many 
references to the past in newspapers, periodicals and other books, 
that it would be impossible to understand them if one did not know 
history. We are heirs of all the ages, and as such must know what our 
ancestors have left behind them for us. We must have a full knowledge 
of our heritage, that we may make good trade out of it. It is a common 
experience that one must know the full antecedents of a business to be 
able to work at itr successfully in future. Here we are concerned with 
the business of our life, and thus the dictum holds good with much 
greater force. Man’s duties in this world are so manifold that the guid- 
ing stars of the past are a necessity to him in their successful per- 
formance. Especially on the duties of the citizen a knowledge of 
history throws good light, and the student of history knows how to 
help the State, how to solve social and political problems. Suggestion 
is such a strong force, and at times works so effectively, that the life 
of an individual takes a different turn altogether under its influence. 
The poet was quite tight when he said : 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime 
And departing leave behind us 
Footprints, in the sands of time. 
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Such * footprints ’ of great men in the past occasipnaily inspire the 
receptive minds that come in contact with them ; and we read that 
some persons are induced to turn over a new leaf simply by reading 
the biographies of noble souls. Examples are always better than 
precepts, because man takes up a concrete suggestion more readily than 
an abstract one ; moreover, when both the example and the precept 
combine— as in history — their resultant action is very strong. That is 
why (as was said by Carlisle) hero-worship has been such a fruitful 
occupation of man in all the ages. 

A knowledge of history is also useful to us when we go on travel. 
If we know the history of the different places we visit, they carry a 
new 7 meaning to us. We say then to ourselves, 4 Oh, here it was that 
Sivaji used that trick, misled the enemy and carried the day.’ The 
inanimate stones and walls in such a place tell the tale so vividly that 
the visitor feels as if the past is made living before him for the time 
being. On another occasion history may give the traveller a word of 
caution. He remembers that at this place was the navigator betrayed 
and murdered. He takes the hint and is on his guard. 

Thus we see that in spite of Herbert Spencer’s condemnation of 
history (he said that historical facts were of no use) and the 
opposition of certain Jesuits, who held that the study of history created 
disrespect for existing authority, its knowledge is useful to man in 
more ways than one — a knowledge both of the facts and of the 
philosophy of history; because it includes an account not only of 
princes and generals, of w T ars and plots, of debates and treaties, but is 
a record of social and industrial progress, and of the growing activities 
of man. Even its facts are useful in that they give us an idea of 
chronology , so necessary for a civilized man. 

(2) Its Cultural Aim. The cultural aim is still more important. 
It takes into account not the subject-matter so much as the mental 
and moral training which the learner gets. Knowledge is power no 
doubt ; hut the ability to gain and use knowledge is a greater power. 
Future generations will have new problems to face ; a knowledge 
of historical facts might not be 'helpful in their solution ; but if the 
leaders had the necessary training in the right way of thinking they 
would be able to tackle those problems successfully. The poet was 
right in saying 

New times demand new measures and new men. 

Culture is not very easy to define. Matthew Arnold says, f It is an 
acquaintance with the best that is known and said/ This is perhaps not 
a full definition of culture, as it refers only to the material side of it. 
Culture is also defined as constituting ‘ an inward condition of the mind 
as opposed to dependence upon external and mechanical appliances, and 
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a facility of refined manners and speech This definition, too, is some- 
what superficial. It does not take us deep enough ; culture is, again, 
defined as the * training of the human spirit 5 . This includes both the 
individual and social ideals, and may be considered to be a fairly 
good definition for all practical purposes; though it leaves out the 
intellectual side of it. Culture is essentially a training of the human 
spirit from the human point of view for the good of humanity. Now 
let us put history to this test and see how far it satisfies these 
conditions. 

It is a common experience that the study of history trains the 
imagination, memory and reason of the learner. While hearing or 
reading vivid descriptions of historical incidents, the past, as it were, 
becomes living. The pupils try to produce a mental picture of them, 
and in so doing have their intellectual powers developed. The teacher 
occasionally asks for the causes of an event, or leads them to arrive at 
a logical conclusion from the data of facts, or to compare and contrast 
two characters; and in doing this their reasoning faculty is trained. 
Occasionally the pupils are called up to express their judgment on the 
conduct of a person on a particular occasion. Such an exercise of their 
mental powers, if thoughtfully and judiciously attempted, is sure to 
train them in independent thinking. 

Moreover, the nobler sentiments of man can be roused by graphic 
descriptions of situations in history lessons. The teacher has to use the 
necessary gesture and intonation in telling such stories, and to suggest 
an appreciation of the right and a condemnation of the wrong. In such 
history lessons occasionally one finds pupils dancing for joy at ‘the 
coronation of Sivaji actually sobbing in Tanaji’s story, and cursing Baji 
Rao II on hearing of his suicidal policy. Young minds are always too 
eager to catch such hints. But here the teacher should guard against 
stimulating a wrong emotion. Patriotism, for instance, is easily stirred 
up in young minds, but they must not be encouraged to think that 
whatever their people did was right or that an enthusiasm for one’s 
own country necessarily includes a hatred of foreigners. 

It is in history that our pupils ought to leam * the ultimate triumph 
of righteousness 5 . For a time wrong may win, but in the end, either by 
revolution or reform, the right will be vindicated. 

Time’s glory is to calm contending kings. 

To unmask falsehood, and bring truth to light, 

To stamp the seal of time in aged things, 

To wake the morn and sentinel the night, 

To wrong the wronger till he render right, 

To ruinate proud buildings with thy hours, 

And smear with dust their glittering golden towers. 

{Shakespeare) 
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It is in history that our pupils ought to get the important idea of 
universal progress, or what is known as the theory of evolution. 
Progress, and not stagnation, is the guiding principle of nature and of 
man too. It is in history that our pupils ought to cultivate a sense of 
responsibility to society and to the State. While reading or hearing 
stories of injustice and persecution, the learner begins to feel for the 
victims, and thus gets a training in sympathizing with others, especially 
with the oppressed. The whole world is but a stage : actors coining 
and going ; generations live and vanish like waves of the sea ; kingdoms 
and empires rise and fall. Worldly greatness is so very transitory — 

(i) The glories of our blood and State 

Are shadows, not substantial things ; . . . , 

Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down. 

(ii) They say the lion and the lizard keep 

The courts where Jam shed gloried and drank deep. 

By observing these ways of the world the pupil cannot but feel a 
sense of humility ; he is then led to think of the great pervading power 
that manages the stage, and to say to himself — 

Turn from earthly things away, 

Vain they are and brief their stay. 

These, in brief, are the aims and ideals of history teaching ; and 
teachers will do well if they bear them in mind and manipulate their 
lessons accordingly. 

% 

New Examinations in History 

(I) FOR JUNIOR CLASSES 

Specimen Questions i?i History 

1. When did the following events happen? (The dates will be 
found among those given in the margin.) 

(a) The defeat of the Spanish Armada. 

1492, 1526 (b) The discovery of America. 

1588, 1757 ( c ) The batUe of Plassey. 

1849 id) Annexation of the Punjab. 

{e) The first battle of Panipat. 

2. In each of the following sentences choose from among the 
names in brackets the one that will make the sentence true : 

(a) Asoka patronized (Hinduism, Jainism, Buddhism). 

(b) Shahu was released by (Aurangzeb, Zebunnisa, Bahadur- 

shah). 

( c ) The Reformation was begun by (Titus Oates, John Knox, 

Martin Luther, John Galvin). 
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(i d ) The protector of England during the Commonwealth was 
(Oliver Cromwell, Cardinal Wolsey, Thomas Cromwell). 

3. Supply the missing words in the following paragraphs : 

(a) The British first went to India as ... . and formed in 


1600 the Company. Their trade rivals 

were .... The foundations of the British rule in 
India were laid by who avenged the 


at Calcutta by his victory at 

(3) The Stuart period is noted for the struggle between the . . . 

and the In the reign of Charles I . . . . War 

broke out, the king’s soldiers being known as 

and their enemies as 

4. Which of the following persons lived the earliest ? — 

(a) Shankaracharya, Buddha, Tulsidas. 

(b) Harsha, Krishna, Ravalsingh, Malikambar, Bapu Gokhale. 

5. Which of the persons in the question above lived the last, or 
occupied the middle position in regard to time ? 

6. Which of these was the greatest 

Soldier ? — (a) Humayun, Sher Shah, Behram. 

Statesman ? — (b) Raghoba, Madhavrao, Bajirao I. 

Poet ?—(c) Dnyaneshwar, Tukaram, Ramdas. 

7. In each of the following lists draw a line under the most 
important event : 

(a) Execution of Mary Stuart ; Excommunication of Elizabeth ; 

Voyage of Drake round the world. 

(b) Defeat of Shaistekhan ; Sivaji’s Escape from Agra ; Capture 

of Sinhgad. 

8. Draw a small sketch to illustrate the following events or stories : 

(a) King John submitting to the Pope. 

(b) The marriage of Draupadi. 

(c) Hindu and Moslem boys in the same school under Akbar. 

(d) The collection of Chatith and Sirdeshmukhi. 

9. Draw a time-line and mark these events on it : 

Houen Tsang’s travel in India ; The exploits of Vikramaditya ; 
First Mahomedan invasion on Sindh. 

10. Put a cross against the -wrong entry — if any — in this time-line : 

1000 A.D. Mahomud of Gazni. 

1100 ,, Ghor dynasty in power. 

1200 ,, Khilji dynasty at Delhi. 

1300 ,, Slave dynasty at Delhi. 

11. Imagine the words said by the following persons on the 
particular occasion, and write out briefly the speech or letter, as the case 
may be : 
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(a) Queen Philippa pleading for the lives o* the sev$n men 
of Calais ; or 

{b) The invitation sent by Jaichand to Mahomed Ghori for 
another invasion of India ; or 

(c) The speech made by Suryaji to encourage the retreating 
Marathas to fight. 

12. Write the story in which these words occur: 

(a) Madhaorao ; Narayanrao ; elephant fight ; or 

(b) Humayun and the water bags; or 

(c) Prince Edward and the horse-race. 

13. The following actors played a scene in history. What was it 
about ? — 

(a) A Mahomedan king and his minister on horseback under 

a tree. A talk about some birds up there. 

(b) An English king ; a shepherd and his wife. 

14. What actors and scenes may be necessary to play : 

(a) The deputation of Krishna to the Kauravas ? 

(b) The debate at Panipat in 1761 (in the Maratha camp) ? 

{c) Jahangir’s justice to a shepherdess ? 

15. Point out the mistakes or absurdities in the following state- 
ments : 

{a) Caesar prepared a large army and marched to the northern 
coast of France. Thence he drove in his chariots to 
England. There he found the dark natives ready to fight 
him. But he bombarded them with his huge guns and 
gained a victory. 

(b) Harsha hurried to the scene of sacrifice. He was quite in 
time. Running up to Houen Tsang, who was bound tight 
to a post, he took off his hat and shook hands with him. 

(II) FOR SENIOR CLASSES 

1. Some of the following statements are true and some others are 
false. Say e yes ’ against the former and ‘ no ’ against the latter, and 
put a dash if you are uncertain about any : 

(a) ‘ On the "whole, the Tudors were strong rulers and the 

Stuarts weak.’ 

(b) ‘The Reformation increased the influence of the Church 

in State affairs.’ 

(c) ‘ Treachery was the only strength of Aurangzeb.’ 

(i d ) ‘ Sivaji was only a soldier, not a statesman.’ 

2. In each list below there are three causes and one effect produced 
by them. Find out the effect and underline it : 

(a) Anti-saloon League; Prohibition Amendment; Progress 
and education ; War-time needs. 
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{b) Cruelty and vice ; Wrong selection of friends; Sambhaji’s 
failure ; Deviation from Sivaji’s policy. 

3. In each list below the first event is the cause ; find out from 
among the rest its direct or indirect effect and underline it : 

(a) Cabot’s discoveries; The voyage of Columbus; The 

founding of Quebec ; English claims to North America. 

(b) Selfishness of Maratha leaders; The downfall of the 

Mughal Empire ; The annexation of Sindh ; The growth 
of British India. 

4. In each of the following sentences choose from among the 
phrases in brackets the one that gives the best answer or explana?- 
tion: 

(a) Titles are given in order to (secure supporters of the 

Government party, encourage virtue and learning, 
strengthen capitalism). 

(b) Deputations are sent (to induce free discussion, to bring 

some individual merit to light, to force the party 
concerned into submission). 

5. Name the person, place or event described or referred to 
in each of the following paragraphs : 

(a) ‘ Everything that was done bears the stamp of his personal 

action. No other English sovereign has ever enjoyed 

power so absolute The hateful story of his 

marriages 5 

(b) 1 From her father, son or consort, 

Woman never shall be free, 

For her wilful separation 
Stains her husband’s family.’ 

(c) ‘ An evening party — only that, 

No formal invitation ; 

A tribe of red men, axe in hand, 

Behold the guests advancing.’ 

6. A certain person, place or event is described in the following 
paragraphs. Name the subject of description, put 4 yes ’ against that 
description which you think to be the more correct : 

(a) ‘The emperor is noted for his rigid attachment to his 
religion. He abstains from forbidden food and practices ; 
under the dictates of anger and passion he never passes 
sentence of death. He personally teaches his own faith 
to unbelievers and awards favours to his converts. All 
the infidels’ temples have been destroyed. All over the 
country pensions and lands have been granted to learned 
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men and stipends to scholars. The excellence of 
character and purity of morals of this holy monarch are 
beyond expression.’ 

(b) ‘ The emperor, devoid of the urbanity of his eldest 
brother, possessed, however, a sounder judgment. . . . 
He was reserved, subtle, and a complete master in 
dissimulation. . . . His life had been one of intrigue 
and contrivance, conducted with admirable skill. He was 
a very religions man and a dutiful king ; but he allowed 
no toleration for other religions, and was often suspicious 
and faithless.’ 

7. What sentiment is roused in your mind when you read the 
following description : 

(a) ‘ It was a dark night. The king rowed down the river and 

stopped at the foot of the tower. The dismal turrets 
looked like as many stakes for impaling criminals. 
Soon afterwards three figures, one tall and two short, 
were seen feeling their way down the bank to the boat.’ 

(b) £ To-day, my soldiers, you wall show to the world of what 

stuff you are made. Remember the days when Sivaji 
fought on the battlefield. Let his spirit enter your 
bodies. Here is the Bhagwa Zenda flying over your 
heads. It inspires you to fight for your Dharma.’ 

8. Write out an imaginary conversation between 

(a) Henry VIII and Wolsey, when the latter was dismissed 

from the office. 

(b) Shahaji and Sivaji, when they met in 1660. 

9. Draw the genealogy to show the relation between 

(a) Elizabeth and Mary Stuart. 

(b) Sawai-Madhavrao and Bajirao II. 

10. Draw a graph to illustrate the following facts: 

1646-1650— Sivaji takes Torna, Chakana, Purandhar, etc. 
165 1-1 661 — Si vaji’s successful fight with Bijapur. 
1662-1664— Sivaji attacks Mughal territory. 

1665-1666— Sivaji surrenders to Aurangzeb. 

Sivaji a prisoner at Agra. 

1667-1680— Sivaji escapes and regains lost forts ; 

his expedition into the Karnatic. 

11. Show, by short sketches, the different stages in the progress 
of: 

(a) The Hindu religion. 

(b) Indian agriculture. 

(c) Means of communication in India. 
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12. What does this group of pictures represent ? Give them serial 
numbers in regard to the stages in evolution : 

(1) Residence under a tree. 

(2) „ in a hut. 

(3) „ in house with 

walls and tiles. I N.B. — To he shown in 

(4) „ in a house with j pictures. 

tin sheets 

(5) ,, in a house with 

stories. 

13. What does this group of pictures represent? Put in the 
missing picture : 

(a) 1. A kite. 

2. A lamp in a paper globe. 

3. A balloon. 

4. An airship. (Aviation.) 

5. An aeroplane. 

(b) 1. Ingots of gold. 

2. Melting pots and furnace. 

3. Large plates cast out. (Work in a mint.) 

4. Small round pieces cut out. 

5. Stamped coins. 

N.B . — All the above things to be shown in pictures. 

14. Show in the [given] map: 

(a) The fifteen Subhas of Akbar. 

(b) Houen Tsang’s journey. 

(c) The battles in the 3rd Maratha War. 

{d) British possessions in 1765. 

15. Show the difference between direct and Indirect represen- 
tation by diagrams ; or 

Draw a diagram showing the administration of India in a nut- 


shell, e.g. 


Imperial 

Councils 


Imperial 

Councils 


Provincial 
Councils ‘ 

Municipal " ..... L.B. 

Committee ' • v # ■' ' Committee J 


Provincial • I Provincial 

Councils , . • | Councils 

Municipal / L.B. 

Committee I \ ■ ■' . ■ Committee 


Masses 


Masses 
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Home Government 


Imperial Government 
Provincial Government 


Local Self-Government 


16. Draw {a) the plan of an ideal prison ; or (b) a diagram of the 
present educational system ; or (c) the plan of an election station ; or {d) 
of the Legislative Council hall ; or (e) of the department of a bank ; 
or (/) of a hospital. 

V. P. Bokil 

THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN INDIA 

English has now been taught in this country, at different stages 
of education, for almost a century, and it is desirable that those engaged 
in the task of teaching it, as well as others interested in it, should pause 
and ask themselves if all is well with the subject, if those who teach it 
are competent, if it is any longer necessary to keep it the medium of 
instruction, and if a distinction is not needed between the teaching of 
the language and the literature. I have experience only of college and 
university teaching, but, having passed through the school classes, and 
as Chairman of the English Committee of the United, Provinces Board 
of High School and Intermediate Education, I may perhaps be per- 
mitted to refer briefly to the earlier stages of English teaching also. My 
observations refer specially to the provinces in north India. 

In the Primary schools, English is generally very badly taught. 
For one thing the educational authorities have refrained from giving a 
proper lead, and there is much confusion of ideals. The ancient method 
of ‘ cramming 5 is tacitly condemned ; of the newer methods — Direct, 
Dalton, Montessori, and the rest — the teachers know little, and that little 
inaccurately. There is also a mental antagonism to what they consider 
‘fads'. The consequence is that the Primary school boy is the victim of 
incomplete and half-hearted experiments. This, however, is not the 
whole trouble. Ordinarily the juniormost and least qualified teacher is 
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placed in charge, of the primary classes ; or else, an old teacher on the 
verge of superannuation. In either case, the teaching is unsatisfactory — 
callous, experimental, unbaked, or disillusioned, desultory, and slipshod. 
During his most impressionable years the boy’s mind receives bad nutri- 
tion. He learns incorrect pronunciation which leads to bad spelling — 
* loin ’ for 4 lion 1 ; * claver ’ for * clever \* £ f other * for * father ’ — defects which 
become so much a part of his equipment that they are never eradicated. 
Much of what is laughed at as 4 Babu English 5 , much of what seems so 
tragically pathetic in the literary effusions of ‘ plucked B.A.’s, can, in the 
last analysis, be traced to incompetent, unqualified, inexperienced teachers 
of primary schools. Ruskin’s ‘ deformation ’ is a term that can truly be 
applied to the results they produce. What is needed, then, in the Primary 
stage, is a declared policy of the educational mandarins regarding the 
system of training. Then, properly trained teachers should be appointed 
for these classes. Indeed, I would suggest that the best teachers of the 
school should be selected for looking after ‘the young idea’. Child 
psychology is a subject of which most schoolmasters, except empiri- 
cally, are totally ignorant. They should go through a course of training 
in phonetics : the new linguaphone ought to be of much value. Elocu- 
tion is another branch of which they should know something. 

So much for the teachers. Then most of the primers and readers 
prescribed for the junior school classes relate to subjects that are far 
removed from the life of the boys. They can take no real interest in 
them. Efforts should be made to bring the subject-matter of these books 
more in relation with the traditions and environments of Indian boys. 
Thus taught, English can become a subject of real interest and even 
enthusiasm, where it frequently is at present a dull, insipid and lifeless 
subject, endured only as a necessary evil. 

English is a ‘ gorgon, hydra, or chimera dire * to most Indian boys, 
because not only is the language in itself difficult as an independent 
subject —and who will deny that it has numerous pitfalls for the 
unwary, ‘ shall * and ‘ will ’, and the definite article, for instance ? — but 
also because all the other subjects are taught and examined through its 
medium. Examiners in history, science, and geography deduct marks 
frequently not because the candidate is weak in these subjects, but 
because he is not able to express his knowledge of these in correct 
English. The bewildered student’s question, ‘ But how many teachers 
of science, history and geography themselves speak and write correct 
English ? ’ is not entirely beside the point. What in other countries a 
young boy learns and expresses in his own mother-tongue, he has here 
to acquire and state in a difficult foreign language. He finds it difficult 
to assimilate knowledge, and even more difficult to express it. The 
description of the grammar school children whom Roger Ascham 
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knew in the north in the sixteenth century might have been written 
to-day : 

4 1 remember, when I was young, in the North they went to the 
Grammar School little children ; they came from thence great Lubbers, 
always learning, and little profiting ; learning without Book everything! 
understanding within the Book little or nothing. Their whole knowledge 
was tied only to their Tongue and Lips, and never ascended up to the 
Brain and Head; and therefore was soon spit out of the mouth again. 1 

The Indian boy labours hard and unceasingly, and denies to himself 
rest for recreation and relaxation : there is on his face always a look of 
strained seriousness ; the shades of the prison-house close upon him in 
his earliest years. And yet, Max Muller said that the Indian student 
cannot make even a clever mistake ! Exaggeration apart, it is undeni- 
able that the burden on the boy is more than he can bear. There are 
various causes— inadequate physical nourishment, entirely unsuitable 
school-hours, economic pressure ; but one of the most important is the 
linguistic bondage under which he labours. It will not be very easy to 
free him from it ; the rival claims of indigenous tongues — as numer- 
ous as in the tower of Babel — will have to be settled; textbooks will 
have to be produced ; teachers will have to familiarize themselves with 
technical terms in these languages. But these are all difficulties that can 
and should be overcome. 

When the boy comes to the High school stage, he is able to think 
for himself, and to know his tastes and distastes. But there is hardly a 
normal, healthy, full-blooded lad to whom literature in some form or 
other does not make an appeal — a book of adventure, may be, or a 
poem, or a biography. Here, too, the great need is that of suitable selec- 
tion of textbooks. They should be selected as good literature, as pass- 
ports into 4 the realms of gold \ and not, as they frequently are, as forcing 
a moral down the young throats, or as teaching natural science. So long 
as the pieces can pass as literature — pleasant primarily and well-written, 
and only incidentally instructive— they have a right to exist. Teachers, 
too, should teach them as literature, living, warm, and vivid. For most of 
the boys, the parts and figures of speech, the varieties of metrical forms, 
scansion, and the rest can only remain the fopperies and fripperies of 
literature : if they are familiar with the spirit, if they can recognize good 
poetry when they read it and vicious prose when they see it, the end 
has been achieved. I am far from despising the technical parts ; they 
are useful and even necessary for the craftsman, and sorely will he 
repent ignoring them. But for the amateur who ^ is not to live by it, 
what matter the tools of the trade, if he have the skill to enjoy the 
finished product ? The sovereign method is not to alarm and frighten 
the aspiring student ; let him see the best models and live in their com- 

3 
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pany. .He must-be dull, indeed, and not suited for literary training if he 
cannot imbibe through this contact all that is worth while in literary 
mechanism. 

Once the student has reached the university stage, it is for the 
tutor to ‘ educate to develop the young man’s tastes and correct them, 
to guide him to newer avenues of delight and inspiration, and to 
teach him the higher qualities of style, the intellectual and emotional 
analysis, the thoughtful explanation of what had hitherto been mainly 
a vague like or dislike. Here the student should familiarize himself with 
the best books, not necessarily the most famous ones, and familiarize 
himself so that they become not so much aids to elegant conversation 
or apt reference, but parts of his daily and hourly thought. Here again, 
the teacher can do much. The favourite method of teaching employed 
by the late Sir Walter Raleigh was the reading aloud to his class of his 
favourite prose and poetical passages from the various periods of 
literature. Far more satisfactory than dull pages from dryasdust 
literary histories, far more impressive than set lectures on well-worn 
themes, this method was calculated more to arouse general interest 
in a large class than to guide the eager searchings of the specialist. But 
specialization can be effective and useful only after a fairly comprehen- 
sive general background has been set. When that is done, what is 
needed is only an occasional lighting of the rush lamp at the central flame. 

A:*iaranatha Jha 

SCIENCE TEACHING IN OUR SCHOOLS 

In spite of the stupendous efforts of the Joint Examination Board, 
it is an open secret that the teaching of science in our schools is far below 
what it ought to be. Every day we hear complaints from science 
teachers, as well as from students, about the lack of interest in this 
subject. It does really seem ridiculous that a subject like this, in spite 
of its various interesting aspects, its spectacular experiments, its 
thrilling and romantic tales of explorations and investigations, should 
appear so dull and uninteresting. 

If the facts are probed into, many glaring truths — the actual causes 
of inefficient science teaching — will appear. How many of our science 
teachers really know and appreciate the aim with which it is taught in 
schools ? The only aim that they know of is that it is a subject for the 
School-Leaving examination. Every science teacher ought to know 
that this subject is a part of that equipment and preparation for life 
which we expect the school to give to its pupils. Our life is like a glass 
prism with many sides. Each side requires to be polished in order that 
light may be reflected in its full glory through it. Obviously the 
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subject which imparts instruction on so vital a part of modern life can 
never be neglected; otherwise the side of the prism remaining 
unpolished will leave the prism a simple piece of glass. Apart from other 
utilitarian, cultural and practical aims, a teacher should know that a boy, 
in order to prepare himself for future life, to play his part in the 
community as an intelligent citizen, and to appreciate and enjoy the 
beauty and wonder of the world in which he has to live, should know 
something of science. According to the report of the committee 
appointed to inquire into the position of natural science in the 
educational system of Great Britain, a teacher of science should aim at 
two main objectives : 

(a) To lead the pupils to the point of heurism by getting them to 
reason about things they have observed ; 

{b) To acquaint the pupils with the broad outlines of great scientific 
principles and with the ways in which they are exemplified in familiar 
phenomena and applied in the service of man. 

These objectives indicate the method to be used in teaching the 
subject to young minds— how a teacher should make his pupils face 
the problems, how these problems should be solved and satisfactory 
conclusions arrived at by reasoning, experimentation and discussion. 

It is commonly believed that the teaching of any average teacher 
depends on the way in which he was taught when he was at school. 
Very little science was taught in the days when our teachers were at 
school. What they learnt in science was in colleges, where teaching is 
carried on on lines entirely different from those that ought to obtain in 
schools. The minds of students in colleges are ripe to grasp abstract 
principles, hence the teaching there has to be different. The same kind 
of teaching in our schools is bound to fail. Thus, instead of starting 
from concrete facts, our teachers often talk of abstract principles ; they 
talk of details. Instead of showing the mere working of an instrument, 
they discuss the principle on which it is based ; instead of carrying out 
experimental work and basing theory on such experimental work as is 
done by pupils, they give more of theory first, and, in support of the 
same, quote experiments performed not by students, not by themselves, 
but by scientists in whom their pupils are not interested at all. 

The above facts bring us to the subject of the working of the mind 
of boys, especially in lower standards of High schools, where the 
beginning of the subject is made. The mind is not ripe enough at this 
stage to grasp abstract principles on which the working of a machine — a 
steam engine or a dynamo — depends. They are curious to see how the 
movements take place and continue, how the steam in a steam engine 
goes in and out, how the armature in a dynamo rotates. The why of 
things they do not care much to know. The interest of students should 
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be cape fully studied, because it is through them that knowledge about 
various principles can be successfully imparted. Imparting knowledge 
does not consist in connecting a boy’s head by a tube with a barrel of 
useful knowledge, and pumping it into him until his head shows signs 
of bursting, but it consists in connecting it with his old knowledge as 
well as with things in which he is interested. Instead of pumping there 
should be siphoning over, the new going in unconsciously with the old. 
Such a process creates confidence in boys in what they know, and a 
teacher who succeeds in sending out his boys with confidence in their 
own knowledge is better than one who sends out his boys with vain 
admiration about the new knowledge imparted to them. It is of no use 
making boys gape in wonder at the contents of the small head of the 
teacher, like the pupils of Goldsmith’s village schoolmaster. What is 
wanted is self-confidence among boys in their own knowledge. To take 
a concrete example : while teaching the extraction of gold, very often 
teachers resort to giving information about the process of extraction — 
how the ore is crushed, how water is allowed to flow over it, how 
copper plates coated with mercury catch gold particles, and how gold is 
separated from mercury. Instead of giving these things in a dry-bones 
manner, a teacher should take advantage of a boy’s knowledge of 
mercury and gold — how a gold ring is made white when it comes in 
contact with mercury, how a goldsmith uses crude ways of gathering 
fine particles of gold, how a small pill of mercury and gold is obtained 
and how he gets back gold from it. These things boys know because 
many of them have seen a goldsmith at work. If, in this way, boys’ 
experiences are utilized in giving new information they do not feel 
diffident about this new knowledge, and such familiarity is the crux of 
efficient teaching. 

Interest in the subject can be aroused by encouraging boys to 
make models. This practice is almost entirely neglected in our schools. 
A laboratory must necessarily have a small workshop, where boys can 
indulge in playing with tools (of course, with a certain aim) during 
their leisure hours. Models are effective in two ways. They are useful 
in illustrating new facts, they are also useful in fixing the facts already 
taught to boys. Ready-made models are seen in almost all laboratories, 
but they do not serve any useful purpose. These should be prepared by 
boys, or by boys and teachers conjointly, from simple materials and 
commonplace things. If teachers think a little in this direction, they 
will find a number of things, like tin-boxes, tin-cases, wheels of toy 
motor cars and such, odd pieces of material extremely useful. It is in 
preparing models that students can get mastery over the subject. 
Science lessons taught to boys should develop in them the study of 
science as a hobby and as a useful recreation in their leisure hours. 
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As in all subjects, in science it is necessary to start with something 
pupils know about, with something they are interested in, which they 
can work with, take to pieces and put together again. Such analysis 
drives home the principles involved, and these, grasped singly, can be 
built up in an organized whole. If at a certain stage the building up of 
an organized whole is not possible it does not matter, as the same can 
be done later on. 

One thing that has, perhaps, greatly contributed to the failure of 
efficient science teaching is the damping of spirits of students. Boys look 
forward to the day when they will be going to laboratories, working at 
tables with glass apparatus, etc. They are disillusioned the very first 
day when they find that they have to measure straight and curved 
lines, find out the areas of rectangles and triangles drawn in their 
note books. They often ask themselves, ‘ Is this the science we have 
to learn ? * The way in which this damping of spirits can be averted is 
the arrangement of topics in suitable ways. The introductory portion 
should be taught either as part of mathematics, or at a later stage as the 
need for it arises. A beginning should be made either with chemistry 
or in physics with Archimedes’ principle, or electricity and magnetism. 
A teacher should not find it difficult to start with any of the above por- 
tions. This will create a love for the study of science through practical 
work, but such practical work should not be an end in itself. It should be 
the starting-point as well as the very prop of all theoretical knowledge. 
All the data may not he gathered from practical experiments by boys, 
as certain experiments give results which are not quite as they should be. 
In such cases demonstration experiments on a large scale are necessary. 
One big and convincing and striking experiment by the teacher is far 
more valuable than a number of experiments by students leading to 
erroneous results. However, let no one think that science teaching 
should be made spectacular to the extent that pupils regard their 
teacher as a sort of magician or a wizard. The practical work should be 
reinforced by excursions to various workshops and factories, lime kilns 
and power houses. It is there that boys come in contact with real 
things. During lessons and experiments pupils should be inspired by 
telling them vivid stories about the lives and achievements of scientists, 
and the laboratory walls should be decorated with pictures and things 
connected with important discoveries and inventions. 

The question of a suitable textbook need not be neglected. At 
present there is no book on the market which fulfils the needs of our 
boys. Till this question is satisfactorily settled, and even after that, if 
teachers will only help, there is nothing like preparing textbooks by 
pupils themselves. All definitions, descriptions, etc., should be framed 
by boys with the help of their teachers. This work should be a ‘ boy’s 
own’. 
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What I have written has suggested some of the factors that have 
in fact? led to inefficient science teaching in our schools, but they are not 
such as cannot be remedied. If teachers think, and think seriously, they 
can to a certain extent remove the ban on the existing science teaching. 
Their motto should be to inspire, interest, guide and discuss, but never 
to tell or dictate. 

L. R. Desai 


NOTES OF AN ADVANCED LESSON 
IN SANSKRIT 


STANDARD VI 
Aim 

Understanding of Sanskrit Literature with appreciation. 
Subject-matter 

Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa, Canto I, Verses I and 2 
[Time: 45 minutes] 

Introduction 

ft TOT:, HWcT ft ftfcPFftf V ^5= ? [‘ etc.] TOft 

wftiq; tow to ftironj;, tito] ftromnfro to 

to topi; i topt i arft sjftr Tfftnq; ftjjr= ftsfq 

«fRrcr : ] TO? I srfttR; TOT (pointing to the book) *ft% fq TOT I 5PT 
I 3PWt ift TOTOT l 


Presentation 


The teacher reads verses 1 and 2, slowly and distinctly, emphasizing 
the words ^ and ^T: with proper action. 

TO: ftorcl qft n * n 

5; m : w, TOiftw nft: i 

' TOW II *t II 


qal ftft tot ftro i to?#!? ft qfttft ? ft^r] to# 
^cnTOT itrrom #?t i 4 q=ro q-rferiftssr ? 

TOrftft ft froro? [qft] qfro;? 

STO TOT TOTO I [(sTf) qft], TOTTOTO 

? [TO$f ^ ftjf&]. [TO: fro)] (‘TOjfqcT# 

# TOTO?) ‘ ftrft ’ |fcT TOPPER; (to be put on B.B.)] 3TST eft? 
[tPjft!, (TOft, TTR + 1\TO: ( to fce P«t on B.B.)] qftfft 
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fitl: qi#TWr^: ? [W^]. ‘ aPWf ’ # TOTfivT ftRfT ^TP?T: I 

faRg, =a 3PW] (to be put on B.B.) aft aT^ =a m'4st gaftl ? [am’ am aif 
(ai°at) adcl cim dm 3ft:] ftfttiaftt left: l aft aftcfftft 5 ^ PiftWml, fta- 
wfti at? [am am ti#- am am m-. (fmm:)] sta fteft arfa.- 
after? [aiaamftamft]. mramftt:, mft mrfaaf (to be put on b.b.). aft): 
wart milamia at aiRftari ? [apftat:]. mgai spaaf ammaTsftmft $iama i 

3fgai eft: i (both answers to be fixed by repetition. The teacher inay 
help the class with questions like ft apgjimafa aft: ?) 

masftsft> amatafta fear aftfScfta #p ramict i (The teacher reads 
verse 2 with proper gestures to impress the phrases a: . . . HatTOTT 
aai.- and gr . . . smrfaaai sft : ) tm #i> ftmtaa i ft aftrrsftea; arte? 
[tftmmai mat:] ftetwa;? [safer:] aftiat ama tftWd ? [ftmfct:] at =a attftrf? 
[staaftmat] [mtat ramar arat: j (to be put on b.b.) rnrnifTtmmm : aft: i 
%mr aar : rjftma : ? [ft?tft]- iftmma: liara. wtrata fam?.- ? [?^; maa : 
(Treat, ar) ara] wait wt tjtfa; mma lift mfvr 3 tt% (to be put on b.b.) 
aftsSfcr: Tawr i a^TTg n?ri m- ? [gain] sr a^ftft^ftft i aq ; ‘ m ... at’ 
ifa maftm t^aa i mata^ara [ftftrea aftaftm]. act aft afta teaat? 

(answer to be fixed by repetition) ftift a^vtf amfftcj aft 2 SRI afaafa 
ftatarft i atm ftfatat awa: i [faeftf: iraf afttq; ajfta rfm] 
ftetnaa? [mPa] afftft? [sr^ftftatfat] ‘m^aftr’ ifft ft aafft? [aft] 
aftfftsffitfft after aft: ? [ma faaff: ftra ?fa] fMf.-, affftwf:, £ a’ aftt.-, 
P^hft fftma (to be put on B.B.) ft aftgfftftft aft: ? [arera, etc.] 
ft fir wit affgfsmfta? [irar . . . etc.] ^rar:, | : #ra eftaa (ai^-fta) 
ifa i wifr iwt:, ft 5 st amici ? [aft garr amfa] ft gram mftarft ? [ate, 
aiaa] aim, atma (to be put on b.b.). ft aft warn wiTaft ? [taaigs'fta] . 

wft sftg^ aFiraftr? [afeft 5ft:]. 3fa: atfaamfa 1 mfta ^wfta mf 
affitraiaa (mafta) ttfit aftgfsmfa 1 tesm amara;? [t^sraaf am:] ftnaaa; i 
[a% : 3i^faaat trfa:] aattataaraftaiffa a^ aatfa aft: 1 [sflpi; . . . , etc.] 
sati>:, sta:, fttfta (to be put on b.b.). mfr am ^a 5 ?; 1 atrium a^cil tiaaiTa 
iftiaa aafa^ftemrfa 1 (to be fixed by repetition) ftafaftra rnmat awa: 1 
3T^ai 3f(t: 1 (both answers to be fixed by repetition) rcpTT: aFTTTta: 5Wt: 

5#>af ai, a g war.- i aft^ftfg ^laaaj mwaw a 5 siaa; 1 aar wr: 
aftj a maaa, aar sraaftaaat afttRi Tiamt aafag a ataacf 1 sra ft#aftaar: i 
3Hi"tfP) satfTerrft aama 5 ! Ttftatft 1 
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Recapitulation and Assignment 

# t%W: JISTOT ? qaf ^ ^TO: fafft fW: TWJW (qftftg#r, 
srforfH^Jifo) s(*R[ ^sMr gjFTf]. # ^3#^? fefrqrefc 
f-fanwpi £tfit [^l- ft cf=t ? ftft qnfr, sra* ^ 3^] 

*sr# f s i mt ?ft: <fts «fts *mft 1 m w^j¥wr: 1 
# si qfeftil. 

(The teacher gives model recitation followed by simultaneous 
and individual reading.) 

Explanation regarding the method followed : 

1. The matter enclosed in rectangular brackets suggests the kind 
of answers expected from pupils. They should as a rule be required in 
the form of complete sentences, and should be fixed by repetition, when- 
ever they contain good idiom, etc. 

2. Grammatical Peculiarities : These should be referred to only in 
those cases where they help understanding. The old shastri’s method 
sometimes overdoes this part of the lesson ; they forget that too detailed 
a discussion of grammar in a literary lesson is a digression, and the 
pupil often loses the literary thread altogether. Hence names of 
compounds are not referred to, unless absolutely necessary. So also, 
the ordinary terms for past participles, etc., are only used ; as the class 
gets properly initiated into easier, Paninian terms, they may be intro- 
duced with advantage, hut not at the outset. Samdhis should be 
optional in oral work, especially when they form an impediment to 
understanding. 

3. The above notes are jottings from an actual lesson given some 
time ago to a class, learning Sanskrit by the Direct Method, as adapted 
by me to Indian environments. The matter covered is rather limited in 
quantity, but it is so with the first lesson in any subject. The class in 
reference did the whole of canto I (i.e. 95 verses) in 27 lessons of about 
45 minutes each, allowing sufficient time for revision questions and 
recitations. An examination was set at the end of the course. The 
questions and the typical answers therein will be published later on. It 
is hoped that Sanskrit teachers all over India will peruse the above 
notes and oblige me with suggestions, which will be greatly appreciated. 

G. P. Jamb ale 

A NOTE ON CLASS MATCHES 

Class matches in games are things of everyday occurrence in 
schools. Matches create competition and competition creates interest, 
the prime source of improvement in education. Class matches in 
studies are not so easily arranged as class matches in cricket or football. 
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But when once organized they may be good substitutes at least for 
home examinations, the abhorred horror of the boys.' And thfey are 
easily worked, especially in double sectioned schools. 

Class matches in studies were introduced in India by the Jesuits, 
but they have been almost entirely forgotten now. 

They are arranged by dividing the whole class into two batches ; 
it is preferable to have in no case more than 15 on each side. The 
first two best students are named by the teacher, and these boys pick 
their own teams. The second boy in order of merit may have the first 
choice to call a student to his side. Naturally he will take the third 
best student to his side, and then the first will select the fourth, and so 
keep the balance, and so on. The teacher at this stage announces the 
subject of the match (e.g. the VII or VIII class course in geometry or 
the first fifty pages of the text) and gives them a reasonable time tor 
preparation. On the day of the match each boy is given a sheet of 
paper, one answer book, and his books. Each boy separately writes the 
three questions which he thinks most difficult, and then answers them in 
the answer book. The teacher then takes these papers, and marks 
them on the merit of the questions set. Thus, with sections of 15, the 
teacher will have 45 questions with him of each batch. In these 45 
some ten may be common and five absurd. Out of the remaining 30 the 
teacher selects the 10 or 12 best questions with the help of the captain 
(the best student), and sets these to the other party. The time for the 
paper will be determined by the time taken in solving those questions 
by the setters themselves. 

The answers may be marked by the teacher with the help of the 
captains and the marks of all totalled. The paper setting test may be 
termed the ‘ first innings ’, and the maximum marks of this may he 15 ; 
and the 1 second innings that is, the paper-solving business, may have 
85 . The teacher is the umpire. The total score of each team is then 
announced, and the winners are rewarded, just as pinners of hockey 
or football league matches. 

Whereas in examinations good boys work throughout, backward 
students often care nothing for the, first and second terminals and work 
only at the end of the year, with, naturally, no good result. In this system 
good boys, in order to keep their position and bring a good name to the 
team to which they belong, push on the laggards and make them work. 
How often have we seen good bowlers giving practice to a very 
ordinary batsman to improve his game so as to win the match. Why 
should not this spirit prevail here ? A great educationist writes, * I 
preferred the emulation which stimulated the idle rather than the 
industrious,’ and our system, though indirectly, does stimulate the idler. 

To the possible objection that the system does not suit lower 
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classes I may say that the teacher can, in these classes, write the 
questions himself and hand over the lists to the boys. The boys 
may then and there ask one of those questions from the other 
team, and any boy of the opposite team may answer. If it cannot 
be answered by the opposite team, then the boy who asked the 
question should answer ; if the answer be right he gets marks, and, if 
wrong, then he or his team has marks deducted. This kind of oral 
match in lower classes certainly evokes great interest, and such matches 
can be held more often than in the senior classes. 

As matters stand at present, boys know nothing about paper 
setting. The class match system at any rate gives them familiarity 
with the different forms in which a question can be asked, for while 
attempting to make their paper stiff they will naturally avoid the 
obvious, and hence ultimately benefit themselves when the time comes 
to answer questions in their final examination. Then again, in solving 
their questions they will use their books properly and give model 
answers. Such answers, after the announcement of the result, may be 
given to all the boys. All the difficult things, from the boys' stand- 
point, in fact, are asked, and so the system also affords a good means 
of revision. 

When teachers set papers pupils often complain justifiably of the 
time taken to give adequate answers. But when one of his class- 
fellows finishes a good answer in eight minutes, he cannot grumble if 
his own answer is not finished in ten. 

These matches should not, of course, be held too often ; twice or 
thrice a year is sufficient. When the boys have covered a good part of 
the ground of their course they may be asked to revise, and the revision 
may be tested. Both innings may take four hours, and, if the same 
system be really fruitful, this time should not be grudged. 

Bhagwat Chajran 


BOOK LISTS 
IV. Psychology (General) 

(The prices here are in some cases higher than those usually listed in Teaching. 
The fact seems to be that the good psychology book is generally expensive. All the 
books listed below are, at any rate, worth considering for inclusion in libraries for 
teachers.) 

Name of Book Author Publisher Date Price 

«■ £ s. d. 

Herbcirtian Psychology Applied to 

Education .. . . . . J. Adams H. 0 5 0 

Psychology for Bible Teachers . . E. A. Anstktt Scrib. 1925 0 5 0 
The Individual and the Environment J. E. Adamson L. 1921 0 14 0 
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Name of Book Author Publisher Date Price 

£ s . d. 

Elements of Educational Psychology L. A. Averill H. 0 7 6 

The Mind and Its Place in Nature . . C. D. Broad K.P. 1925 0 16 0 

Everyday Psychology for Teachers . . F. E. Bolton Scrib. 1923 0 10 6 

Stories for Character Training . . E. L. Cabot and 

E. Eyi.es H. 1912 0 3 6 

Human Behaviour . . . . S. S. Colvin and 

W. C. Bagley Mac. 0 6 6 

Psycho-Analysis for Normal People G. Coster O.U.P. 1926 0 2 6 
The Learning Process . . . . S. S. Colvin Mac. 0 3 6 

Fundamentals of Psychology . . B. Dumville U.T.P. 1917 0 6 6 

How We Think . . . . . . J. Dewey H. 1909 0 6 0 

Psychology in the School-Room . . T. Dexter and 

A. Garlics L. 1905 0 5 6 

Instinct in Man . . . . . . J. Drever C.U.P. 1921 0 10 6 

An Introduction to the Psychology of 

Education . . . . . . „ L. 0 6 0 

Psychology Applied to Education by Edited by 

the late James Ward . . . . G. Dawes Hicks C.U.P. 1926 0 10 6 

Applied Psychology . . . . B. C. Ewer Mac. 1923 0 10 6 

Psychology of the Common Branches F. N. Freeman H. 1916 0 7 6 

Introductory Lectures on Psycho- 

Analysis . . . S. Freud A. & U. 1923 0 16 0 

Educational Psychology . . . . C. Fox K.P. 1925 0 10 6 

Know Your Own Mind . . . . W. Glover C.U.P. 1918 0 3 0 

Psychanalysis in the Class-Room . . G. H. Green U.L.P. 1924 0 6 0 

Vocational Psychology . . . . H. L. Holling- 

worth D.A. 1923 0 12 6 

Dreams and Education . . . . J. C. Hill Meth. 1926 0 4 0 

Application of Psychology to Educa- Herbert and 

tion . . . . . . . . Mulliner Sonn. 1898 0 4 6 

How We Behave . An Introduction to 

Psychology . . . . . . A. E. Heath L. 1927 0 1 0 

The Principles of Psychology , Vols. 

land 2.. .. .. .. W. Janies Mac. 191S 1 10 0 

Psychological Types . . . . C. G. Jung K.P. 1923 1 5 0 

An Outline of Psychology for 

Educators . . . . . . A. J. D. Lothian B. 1923 0 5 0 

An Introduction to Psychology . . T. Loveday and 

J. A. Green O.U.P. 1915 0 6 0 

The Bearings of Modern Psychology 

on Educational Theory and Practice Meredith Cons. 0 3 6 

The New Psychology and The 

Teacher . . . . . , H. C. Miller Jar. 0 6 0 

The Making of Character . . .. J. MacCunn CJJ.P. 1919 0 4 6 

The Psychology of Emotion . . J. T. MacCurdy K.P. 1925 1 5 0 

Physiological Psychology .. W. McDougall Dent 1918 0 1 9 

An Introduction to Social Psychology „ Methuen 1924 0 10 6 

An Outline of Psychology .. .. >, ,, 1923 0 12 0 

Character and Conduct of Life . . * „ „ 1927 0 10 6 

Psychology and Education . . R. M. Ogden Rout. 1926 0 12 6 

Essentials of Psychology .. .. W. B. Pillsbury Mac. 1920 0 8 6 

The Struggles of Male Adolescence C. Stanford 

Read A. & U. 1928 Rs. 5 10 

Psychology of Elementary School Homer B. 

Subjects . . . . . . Reed Ginn. 0 8 6 

Co?if lie t and Dream .. .. W. H. R. Rivers K.P. 0 12 6 

The Education of Bekaviotir . . I.B. Saxby U.L.P. 1921 0 6 0 

Educational Psychology . . . . Sandlford L. 0 10 6 

Manual of Psychology .. .. G. F. Stout U.T.P. 1921 0 12 6 

Afialytic Psychology , Vols. 1 and 2 . . „ A. & U. 1918 15 0 

The Nature of Intelligence and the 

Principles of Cognition . . C. Spearman Mac. 1923 0 15 0 

The Abilities of Man . . „ >> 1927 0 16 0 
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Name of Book 

Author 

Publisher 

Date 

Price 






£ s. 

d. 

The Adolescent 

J. W. Slaughter 

A. & U. 

1925 

0 3 

6 

Modern Psychology and Education 

M. Sturt & 







E. C. O ARDEN 

K.P. 

1927 

0 7 

6 

A Text-book of Psychology 

, E. B.Titchexer 

Mac. 

1919 

0 8 

6 

Psychology and Pedagogy of Writing M. E. Thompson 

W. & Y. 

1911 

Rs.S 

0 

Psychological Principles 

J Ward 

C.U.P. 

1920 

1 2 

6 

Psychology Applied to Education . . 



1926 

0 10 

6 

Psychology 

, R. S. Wood- 







worth 

Meth. 

1924 

0 8 

6 

Education and Psychology . . 

M. West 

L. 

1914 

Rs.4 

4 

The Psychology of Education 

J. Wextox 

Mac. 

1919 

0 10 

0 

Human 

Nature and Education 

. A. S. Wood- 







BURXR 

0 U.P. 

1926 

Rs 6 

0 

The Economy and Training of Me- 






mory 


Watts 

L. 


0 2 

6 

The Reconstruction of Mind 

Wingfield- 

L. 


0 3 

6 



Stratford 





A. : 

Ed Arnold 

U. : 

Longrmans, Green & Co. 


A. & U. : 

Allen & Unwin 

Mac. : 

Macmillan & Co. 



B. : 

Geo. Bell & Sons 

Meth. : 

Methuen & Co. 



Cons. : 

Constable & Co. 

O.U.P. : 

Oxford University Press 


C.U.P. 

Cambridge University Press 

Rout. : 

George Routledge & Sons 


D.A.; 

D. Appleton & Co. 

Scnb. : 

C. Scribners’ Sons 



Dent: 

J. M. Dent & Sons 

Sonn. : 

Sonnenschien 



Ginn: 

Ginn & Co. 

U.L.P. 

University of London Press 


H. : 

Harrap & Co. 

U.T.P. : 

University Tutorial Press 


Jar. : 

Jarrolds Ltd. 

W. & Y. : 

Warwick & York 



K.P. 

Kegan, Paul & Co. 
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Memorandum on the Teaching of Modern Languages, Issued by the 
Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools, 
1929. University of London Press Ltd. Pp. 236. Price, 4s. 

The Association of Assistant Masters have in recent years issued 
valuable Memoiaiida on the teaching of school subjects — English, 
History, Elementary Geometry. Their Memorandum on the Teaching 
of Moder?i Languages, 1929, should he studied with the utmost care by 
all language teachers and school organizers of High schools in India. 

The preface acknowledges, but does not apologize for, the £ patchi- 
ness ’ of the Memorandum , since many shades of opinion have been 
incorporated in it, for on its Committee were ‘champions of the 
extreme Direct Method and of many variations of that method \ It is 
refreshing to think that ‘ no one tried to urge a return to methods of a 
generation ago, which may be taken as a sign that they are dead or 
moribund, and that, should they be surviving anywhere, they will 
speedily vanish'. English in many Indian schools, especially in the 
mofussil, is a modern foreign language taught by the ‘ translation ’ 
methods of a generation ago. 

The Committee feel that a language other than English should 
form an essential part of the work of every child. Chapter I deals with 
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the aims, utilitarian and cultural, of modem language teaching. It 
differentiates the aim for the average 4 non-intellectual boy 5 from that 
for the 4 academic 3 type. 

Chapter II discusses fully the necessary qualifications for a modern 
language teacher : 

4 1. Formal, tangible, and easily checked, e.g. — 

4 Degree. 

4 Residence abroad. 

4 Training (especially in phonetics and philology). 

4 2. Imponderable. Sound general education ; aliveness and skill 
in using teaching devices (e.g. in object lessons) ; personality ; ability to 
impart knowledge ; a heart open to the language and literature ; a mind 
instinctively sure of idiom. 3 

The Committee deplore the necessity felt by some schools to 
make use of non-specialists. It reiterates that ‘the specialist is abso- 
lutely essential in the first two years, at least, and in the advanced 
course work’. Indian headmasters do not seem to be alive to the 
necessity for specialist teachers of foreign languages for beginners. 
Any master is good enough to begin boys speaking English. The 
trained specialist they employ for teaching the higher standards. 
They forget that the best teaching must be given at the start, so that 
the pupil has nothing to unlearn. 

4 A class of proper size,’ say the Committee, must 4 not have more 
than 20 pupils.’ These must he grouped according to linguistic ability, 
and not in the usual forms. The Memorandum shows how these pupils 
can be re-grouped. The work must be ordered and no skipping of 
forms should be allowed, for 4 in no subject is more harm done by 
premature promotions than in language study 

4 The School Course 5 and 4 Aids to Method with special refer- 
ence to French, are dealt with exhaustively in Chapters IV and V, which 
should be read and re-read by every teacher of French. 

Chapter VI, on the 4 Testing of Knowledge ’, whether class work, 
homework or examinations, gives many useful hints on variety of 
method. The model examination papers are worthy of careful study, as 
also the section on an experiment in marking, which shows how 
our examinations of the composition type are far indeed from ‘ fool- 
proof 

The Mevtiorandum ends with a good bibliography on Method and 
Linguistics. 

Though meant primarily for teachers of French and other non- 
English European living languages, we would recommend the careful 
study and adaptation of the principles and methods embodied in the 
Memorondtim to all teachers of English in India. 
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Domestic Science {or High Schools in India. By Maeel A. Needham, 
B.A. (Lond.). Oxford University Press. Pp. xvi + 358. Price, Rs. 2. 

This book meets a long-felt need. Year by year more schools 
realize the advantage of substituting Domestic Science for the ordinary 
science course in girls 5 High schools, but, except to the very few who 
are fortunate enough to have on their staff some one specially trained to 
teach the subject, the great difficulty has been not only to decide on just 
how to make it meet the home needs of the average Indian school-girl, 
but to teach it in such a manner that it may be a real training in scientific 
methods ot observation and experiment. Written as the result of 
many years 5 teaching experience in India, Miss Needham’s book not 
only fulfils both these objects, but it makes the subject a most fascinat- 
ing study. The whole book is, as the author claims, * planned on the 
principles that we learn by doing and that the doing must be hiteiligible 
to the doer, 5 and to this end it is full of simple, inexpensive experiments, 
while the agenda to each chapter give most valuable suggestions for 
further practical work hi connexion with school and home life. The 
book throughout is intensely practical, and is written in such a simple, 
interesting style, and so clearly illustrated, as to bring it within the easy 
comprehension of the ordinary 6th and 7th standard Indian schoolgirl. 

Another very attractive feature is the importance attached to the 
aesthetic side of the subject. As Professor Hamley says in his Foreword, 
‘ the author of this sound and helpful book has sought a judicious blend 
of the human and scientific, and she has not forgotten something that is 
both human and scientific — the appeal of the beautiful.’ 

In every respect it is admirably adapted as a textbook both for 
teachers and pupils, while the chapters on House Decoration, Furnishing, 
Household Cleaning and Repairs, Germs, Insects and Pests, Light, 
Wannth and Electricity in the House, are full of useful hints to every 
house-wife. 

* ijs 5-C 5fC 

Matriculation English . By J. W. Marriott. G. G. Harrap & Co. 

Pp. 263. Price, 2s. 6d. 

This welcome book follows up the work done by the same writer 
in his excellent A Years Work in English , and should prove equally 
acceptable in India. The author endeavours, and, v T e think, successfully, 
to bring out the useful and the good elements in his subject, taking 
‘ useful ’ here to stand for English in its aspect as an examination 
subject, and ‘ good 5 as it initiates the student into the joys of self- 
expression, both for himself and as it is to be appreciated in the great 
masters of English prose and poetry. 

The range of the book may perhaps be best illustrated by a list of its 
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chapters. These deal successively with the Use of the Dictionary, The 
History of the Language, Written English, Style, Figures of Rhetoric, 
Prose and Verse, Punctuation, Paraphrasing, Precis-Writing, English 
Grammar, The Correction of Sentences, and Reading. There are also 
Appendixes on Grammatical Terms and Verse-Forms. An exercise 
concludes each chapter. 

* * =£ =£ * 
Self-JSxpress ion in a Junior School. By L. Logie. Oxford University 
Press, 1928. Pp. 86. Price, Rs. 6-6. 

The modem educationist recognizes the true educative value of 
self-expression. The child is, like the poet-laureate, a lover of ‘all 
beauteous things ’, and his teachers must develop his powers so that he 
may say with the poet : 

* I too will something make, 

And joy in the making.’ 

Miss Logie shows how the child’s creative activity can be wisely 
directed — a sense of perspective that would shame many grown-ups is 
implanted in mites of six drawing fences and tram-lines. Self-expression 
for the teacher of her school is the reproduction of impressions received 
through the senses, ‘ but not copy work 5 of the teachers’ idea of what 
these impressions should be. 

The sympathetic teacher urges even the littlest one to look again 
and improve on his own efforts, thus developing his critical faculty. 
The children, aged from seven to ten, not only draw and paint ‘ pictures ’ 
to illustrate the poems read to them, but exercise ‘ the highest form of 
self-expression which demands accuracy— -that of language — the expres- 
sion of thoughts metrically, one may almost say poetically.’ There are 
many examples of their illustrations and verses. 

The details of nature study from month to month show how the 
child’s powers of observation and aesthetic sense can be cultivated. 
The nature calendars, as well as history and geography illustrations, are 
mostly community work in which every child takes its share according 
to its abilities and individual interests. 

A most interesting use of the ‘ self-expression ’ of the drawing 
and crayon classes is made in the children’s needlework. The 
simple designs of vertical, horizontal and oblique lines are criticized by 
the young artists, and the best ones copied in the stitchery on cushion 
covers, table-centres, handkerchiefs and satchets, or the child is encour- 
aged to create her own designs. 

The reproduction of illustrations in this book leaves nothing to be 
desired. Every teacher in our primary schools should have a chance of 
consulting it and seeing what can be done by children in the way of 
self-expression. 
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A School History of India . By Shafaat Ahmed Khan, M.A., 
D.Litt. Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. Pp. 380. Price, Rs. 2. 

This is a serviceable little volume, published at a reasonable price, 
which forms a welcome addition to the number of good school 
histories of India. The author not unnaturally devotes considerable 
attention to the Mahomedan period, and his treatment of this period 
is by far the best and most detailed. Indeed, the whole account of the 
non-British period is extremely well done, but we seem to find evidences 
of haste and a certain amount of bareness in the treatment of the 
British period. 

This becomes increasingly obvious, and the last chapter reads much 
more like a mere precis of events than a connected history. The last 
sentence, in particular, leaves behind an unfortunate impression of haste 
and lack of care to present accurate and well-documented information. 
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